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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your Minor Corre- 
spondence for February in the present 
year, appears a paragraph, quoted from 
the Life of the Rev. J. G. Pike, giving an 

‘ account of Jane Stuart, an illegitimate 
daughter of James II., who became a 
Quaker. The story I have frequently 
heard; but I believe the place of her 
burial is wrongly given. My mother, a 
native of Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, 
has often told me that she has seen the 

ve of Jane Stuart in the burial-ground 
Saoncier to the Quakers of that town; 
and that the box-plants and grave were 
errefully preserved by the Friends, who, 
w:th some inconsistency, were rather proud 
of their singular connection with royalty. 
I fancy the substitution of Derby must 
have been a mistake for Wisbeach, by one 
of Mr. Pike’s sons. Mr. P., sen., who was 
a dissenting minister of the General Bap- 
tist persuasion, had very probably been 
preaching at Wisbeach; and, becoming 
acquainted with a story which would natu- 
rally interest his mother, he wrcte to her 

JSrom Wisbeach, and used the word “ here” 
correctly. This I imagine to be the origin 
of the mistake; for I never heard that 


James IT. had a daughter buried at Derby, 
or more than one who turned Quaker ; 
and I am satisfied of the correctness of my 
statement, having heard the story from 
other Wisbeach people besides my mother. 


Yours, &e. J.S.S. 


__ Mr. Urpay,—There is a “ Cole, or Cold 
Harbour,” too, at Rhydlan here,—spelling 
of the word amounts to nothing—that is 
the sound given out; the correct etymo- 
logy of it must be found, and you, Sir, 
should be the medium. I remember the 
Cold Harbour, a green croft on the bank 
of the Clwyd; it is now half covered over 
with a coa/-yard and warehouses, and this 
(the coa/) will serve with the rising genera- 
tion of the neighbourhpod for an etymology. 
Always, Mr. Urban, spell Rhydlan same as 
I do,—it means ford) of the church. On 
the ford came the bridge Pont Rhydlan. 
The Clwyd is fordable in two places close 
by, bearing the names For-ryd-Seaford, 
and Rhyd-y-ddanddyr, or the ford of the 
two waters—Clwyd’and Elwy. This is 
original, Sir, and better than the far- 
fetched derivations which we read from 
Camden upwards, of Rhudd-led, Rhudd- 
Sree, &c.—rubbish. 


Dinorben. J.S. 


Mr. Ursan,—Among the Lord Chief 
Justices whose Lives have been written 
by Lord Campbell, there is none of Jadge 
Meade, of Essex, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Can any of the readers, or any savant of 
the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazIne, furnish a 
brief account of him ; of his parentage and 
descent, armorial bearings, marriage, and 
death, &c.; indeed, any history of his lord- 
ship? It will oblige many*more than 

Derby. OSTRICH. 

Our correspondent probably refers to 
Sir Thomas Meade, who purchased the 
estate of Wendon Lofts. He was ser. 
geant-at-law in 1567, and one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench in 1578. 
He married Bridget, daughter of Sir 
John Brograve, Knight, of Herts, and 
had issue, Thomas who died young, John, 
who succeeded him, two other sons and 
five daughters. His father, Thomas 
Meade, was the first of the family who 
settled at Elmdon in Essex; he married 
Joan Clamp, of Huntingdon, and died in 
1585, leaving issue three sons —'Thomas, 
Robert, and Matthew. The estate of 
Elmdon was in Sir Thomas’ possession 
when he died, in 1617. 

Arms. Gu. a chev. erm. between three 
trefoils slipped ar. 

ASSUMPTION OF ARMS.—Are there any 
laws in existence, unrepealed, which render 
it unlawful, or subject the ambitious tyro 
in heraldry to degradation and penalty, 
for such vanity and presumption? There 
is no necessity, I believe, for the confirma- 
tion of a grant to each descent, or party 
entitled to the use of a coat, within the 
origina) patent. And may not a person 
related to a grantee, of the same name, 
assume his coat, to shew his common stock, 
without going to the expense of 70 or £80 
for a fresh grant ? H. W. G. R. 

If a person can prove undoubted de- 
scent from the original grantee, he may 
assume the arms granted; no fresh con- 
firmation is required. 

Mr. Ursan,—In my article on Lord 
Roscommon, in your Magazine for De- 
cember last, mention is made of a friend 
of his Lordship who was miraculously 
saved at the taking of Drogheda. I have 
since ascertained that this person was 
Dr. Nicholas Bernard, who was left un- 
molested by the soldiers on their finding 
him engaged in prayer. See Lloyd’s Me- 
moirs, 701 


Cambridge. THomas Cooper. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 
With some Notice of my Contemporaries. 


Few will require to be informed who or what I am. The favourite of 
past generations, I have still a host of friends in the present. Many of 
these know me thoroughly, and date their affection for me from their 
earliest recollections ; others will recognise me as their occasional asso- 
ciate in the club or reading-room, if not invited to their closet or library ; 
whilst all who have attained to any acquaintance with the fields of general 
literature must own to somewhat more than a casual knowledge of my 
name. But asI have long survived my original comrades and competitors, 
and am by far the senior of my living contemporaries, I think it may not 
be unacceptable if I now offer to the world some memorials of my past 
history and experience. To have survived the term of more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter is indeed no common lot; and it cannot be un- 
interesting to inquire to what causes so extraordinary a fortune may be 
attributed. 

On these Sylvanus Urban hopes to speak with his wonted modesty, 
whilst it is impossible to regard the fact itself without a conscious pride. 
Much, no doubt, is due to the happy idea to which he originally owed his 
birth, to the large room and wholesome atmosphere in which he was first 
placed to use his limbs and exert his manly vigour; much to the care of 
his early nurture ; and much to the patriotism, the loyalty, and the modera- 
tion that have generally characterized his counsellors and supporters. He 
has often pleased himself by the fancy that there was something prophetic 
in the name that was given him. Like a sapling oak, he was planted in 
the British soil; and, like an oak, his roots still keep a firm hold of that 
congenial element. Though himself resident, for the most part, within the 
city walls, his friendships have spread, far and wide, over valley and bill, 
in every quarter of the country. His visits have been welcomed at the 
provincial club, at the mansion of the squire, and more especially at the 
fireside of the parson. Meanwhile the volumes of his past labours have 
grown on from year to year, until their array is no longer in files, but in 
battalions ; from a goodly grove they have increased into a forest,— 
a forest that is not to be disregarded in the wide map of English literature. 
“ The ancients,” as Ben Jonson tells us in the introduction to his Under- 
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woods, ‘‘ called that kind of body Sylva, or “YAn, in which there were works 
of divers nature and matter congested.” Thus truly has the GentLeman’s 
Magazine fulfilled the character of a Sylva, both in the variety and the 
extent of its productions; and therefore it is that I assert that the name 
of Svlvanus was bestowed upon me with great propriety. 

I have not to weary the reader with any prolonged disquisition upon 
the antiquity of my family, or the details of my genealogy. Suffice it to 
sav that I was born a “ Gentleman,”—a designation which, whilst it has 
lost in a great measure the distinctive sense which it possessed at the time 
of my birth, as denoting a particular grade in society, has gained in a 
higher degree in what may be termed its moral character; for it is ob- 
servable that all ranks, from an emperor downwards, have now no higher 
or worthier ambition than to be esteemed perfect gentlemen; and the 
flatterers of one of our late monarchs thought they could not compliment 
him more highly than by styling him—how deservedly we will not now 
question—“ the first gentleman in Europe.” So that, we see, whatever of 
the spirit of chivalry is kept alive in this nineteenth century, is transferred 
in imagination from the ancient Knight to the modern Gentleman. Svylva- 
nus Urban is therefore proud that he is now a gentleman of no modern 
origin*. He has always aimed to behave himself in accordance with his 
rank, and its true characteristics ; and it is to gentlemen and gentlewomen 
that his labours ever have been, and still are, devoted. 

But though I have nothing to tell of remote progenitors, there were 
certain personages of my own character existing at my birth, and shortly 
before, of whom the reader may be glad to know somewhat. 

One of the most celebrated of these was Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, who 
was ushered into the world towards the end of 1707, by the great Doctor 
Swift, when he wrote his ‘‘ Predictions for the Year 1708.” He was born 
to a higher degree than mine; and yet it was his fate to be told that 
‘there is one John Partridge can smell a knave as far as Grub-street, 
although he lies in the most exalted garret, and calls himself ’squire!” 
But Mr. Bickerstaff stood his ground for some years, not only in many 
a skirmish with that redoubted almanac-maker and astrologer, the said 
John Partridge, but further in the more classic pages of The Tatler, where 
he was the conjoint personification of Swift and Steele°. 

But the far-famed Mr. Bickerstaff was deceased before I came into the 
world. He had been succeeded by Caleb Danvers, of Gray's Inn, Esquire, 
the author of The Craftsman4,—by Sir Isaac Ratcliffe, of Elbow-lane, the 





* Those who are curious in this matter will find the question, “Can the Queen create 
a Gentleman?” discussed by my ingenious and worthy young kinsman, Notes and 

ueries, 

» “It is said that his choice of Isaac Bickerstaff—a name since so well known—was 
owing to his finding the surname upon a locksmith’s sign.”—Swif?s Works, by Sir 
Walter Scott, viii. 454. 

¢ “Tt happened very luckily,” (writes Steele,) “that a little before I had resolved 
upon this design, a gentleman had written Predictions, and two or three other pieces, 
in my name, which rendered it famous through all parts of Europe, and, by an inimitable 
spirit and humour, raised it to as high a pitch of reputation as it could possibly arrive at. 
By this good fortune the name of Isaac Bickerstaff gained an audience of all who had 
any taste of wit.” 

Een on Oct. 16, 1727, appeared No. I. of The Tatler revived, by Isaac Bickerstaff, 
uire. 

4 The first number of this work appeared under the title of The Country Journal ; 
or, The Craftsman, Dec. 7, 1726. 
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aathor of The Hyp-Doctor®, and others of like designation; of whom the 
following? were those who were fretting their hour upon the stage when 
I made my first appearance :— : 


The TITLES of PAPERS and their nominal AuTHORS. 


The CraFTsMAN, by { Mr Old gg Efq; 


Lonpon JouRNAL, Francis Osborne, Efq; 
Universat Spectator, Henry Stonecastle, Efq; 
APPLEBEE’S JOURNAL, Philip Sydney, Efq; 
ReEap’s JOURNAL, Crato 
Free BRITON, Francis Walsingham, Efq; 
Hyp-DocrTor, Sir Isaac Ratcliffe. 
Mr. Bavius. | Mr. Quidnunc. 
Mr. Mevius. | Mr. Conundrum. 
GRUBSTREET JOURNAL,) My Spondee. | Mr. Orthodoxo. 
Mr. Dactyl. | Dr. Quibus. 


These are the persons whose lucubrations are quoted and abstracted in 
the early volumes of the GenrLeman’s MaGazing. And here, before pro- 
ceeding further, allow me to remark that I purposely employ the word 
Author above, instead of Editor, because the latter was unknown at the 
time of my birth, and was first introduced at a subsequent period. 

It was in January, 1731—the historical year, but 1730, or 1730-1, as it 
was then customarily written—that, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter, 
I, Sylvanus Urban, sprang into life from the teeming brain of Edward Cave. 

This gentleman, who had then nearly reached the mature age of forty, 
was an inveterate and indomitable projector; but the only project in which 
he was known to succeed was that in which I was concerned’. He had 
been bred a printer, and subsequently held a place in the Post-office. 
Both employments had brought him into connection with journalism. 
While still the apprentice of Mr. Deputy Collins, he had been sent to 
Norwich to conduct a weekly paper; whilst the journeyman of Mr. Barber, 
he had written in Mist’s Journal; and whilst in the Post-office he had 
collected the country newspapers, through the facilities of his position, and 
made a guinea a-week by the sale of their intelligence to a journal in 
London. With the profits of his literary labours he had set up a small 
printing-house, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton, in the 
venerable gate-house of the Knights of St. John, beyond Smithfield.: This 
edifice, of massive and ample dimensions, is still standing, almost the sole 
existing relic of the once magnificent conventual buildings of the city of 
London": here, and in the adjoining house, Cave lived and died; and here 
was the place of my birth; but, like the worthy gentlemen already named, 
I had a residence provided for me in a more frequented part of the city, 





© The first number of The Hyp-Doctor, Dec. 15, 1730. 

f As given at the back of the title of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINg, vol. I., in the 
first edition. 

& “The fortune which he left behind him, though large, had been yet larger, had he 
not rashly and wantonly impaired it by innumerable projects, of which I know not that 
9 one sueceeded.”— Dr. Johnson’s Life of Cave, first published in the Magazine for 

eb. 1754. 

» In the immediate neighbourhood is a portion of the priory church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, of much higher antiquity. St. John’s Gate, at the Dissolution, was a compara- 
tively modern structure. Erected about 1506, it had seen two centuries and a quarter 
at the birth of Sylvanus Urban ;—another century and a quarter have since elapsed. 
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and for some time I bore the designation of Sytvanus Ursan, of dider- 
manbury, Gent.' My father, however, grew so fond of me that he soon took 
me home to share his own residence, and for the remainder of his life he 
made me his constant friend and companion; and I have the happiness to 
know that I repaid his love by materially increasing the fortunes of himself 
and family. Indeed, he so far identified himself with me, that for three. 
and-twenty years my history is only to be told in connection with his. 

My growth was fast, and exceeded his expectations, and the more so 
because my birth had been difficult, and preceded by evil forebodings from 
all the monthly nurses of Paternoster-row*. Nor was this, as might be 
thought, because the scheme was new and untried; for that, it must be 
admitted, was not exactly the case. Mr. Cave was the inventor of the 
name of Maagazing, but not of the thing itself. .The earliest work in 
England of this nature appears to have been “ The Monthly Recorder of all 
True Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestick,”’ the first number of which 
belonged to the month of December, 1681. The plea upon which this was 
set on foot was “the haste in which the Weekly Gazettes, Intelligences, 
Mercuries, Currants, and other News-books, were put together, to make 
their News sell ™.” 

In 1692, Peter Motteux", a clever French refugee, started The Gentle. 
man’s Journal; or, the Monthly Miscellany: consisting of News, History, 
Philosophy, Poetry, Musick, Translations, &c.°, and this, which lasted for 





' Title-page of No. IX. Sept. 1731, and title-page of vol. I., original editions. 

k “Mr. Cave, when he formed the project of the Magazine, was far from expecting 
the success which he found; and others had so little prospect of its consequence, that 
though he had for several years talked of his plan among printers and booksellers, none 
of them thought it worth the trial. That they were not restrained by their virtue from 
the execution of another man’s design, was sufficiently apparent as soon as that design 

n to be gainful; for in a few years a multitude of Magazines arose, and perished: 
only the London Magazine, supported by a powerful association of booksellers, and 
circulated with all the art and all the cunning of the trade, exempted itself from the 
general fate of Cave’s invaders, and obtained for some years, though not an equal, yet 
a considerable sale.” This passage is from Dr. Johnson’s Life of Cave ; and the state- 
ment that Cave “had for several years talked of his plan,” is confirmed by one probably 
written by himself, which occurs in his project for county maps in the Supplement to 
the volume for 1747, where he says, “ As he talked of the Magazine above four years 
before he began it, so this scheme was no secret.” 

1 « After many trials without success,—after Monthly Mercuries, Chronicles, Regis- 
ters, Amusements, &c., had been tried in vain,—a monthly Magazine at last appear'd, 
which, from the industry and influence of the proprietor, soon met with encouragement ; 
the variety of which it consisted, and the unusual quantity it contain’d, yielding satis- 
faction to all who gave it a perusal.”—Preface to vol. I. of The Scots Magazine, 1739. 

™ Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p.70. 

" Some account of Motteux will be found in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 
and in the Biographia Dramatica. Though a foreigner, he wrote some successful 
pieces for the English stage. He also translated Don Quixote into our language. 

© “The Gentleman’s Journal ; or the Monthly Miscellany. By way of Letter to 
a Gentleman in the Country. Consisting of News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, Musick, 
Translations, &c. January, 1694. Published by R. Baldwin, in Warwick-lane.” Small 
quarto, pp. 64. It was continued monthly throughout 1692 and 1693. The first num- 
ber in 1694 was for January and February together; it then went on monthly from 
March to July inclusive; the next number was for August and September, then one 
for October, and the last for November and December. ‘There is a dedication in each 
volume,—of the first to the Duke of Devonshire, of the. second to Charles Montague, 
Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury, and of the third to the Earl of Shrewsbury ; the 
first signed P. M., and the two latter at full length—Peter Motteux. (Sets are often 
unfairly made up by repeating certain numbers, whilst others are deficient.) 
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three years, was in various respects the prototype of The GenTLEMAN’s 
Macazine; but my honoured parent appears to have had also in his eye a 
later Gentleman’s Journal, and Tradesman’s Companion, a weekly paper, 
commenced in April, 1721?. This is probable, because his work was at 
first entitled, The Gentleman's Magazine; or, Trader’s Monthly Intelli- 
gencer: the prices of goods and stocks, a list of bankrupts, and other com- 
mercial matters, being included in his design. 

In Jan. 1700-1 first appeared another Monthly Miscellany ; or, Memoirs 
for the Curious; in Jan. 1708-9, Monthly Transactions, published by Dr. 
William King; and in 1709, The Monthly Amusement, by John Ozell. 

In Jan, 1724-5, the New Memoirs of Literature were started by Michael 
de la Roche; they were continued monthly to Dec. 1727, when they 
formed six volumes octavo. 

At the same time was commenced “ The Monthly Catalogue ; being a 
General Register of Books, Sermons, Plays, and Pamphlets, printed and 

ublished in London or the Universities:’’ and of like composition was 
The Monthly Chronicle, commenced in Jan, 1728, and continued to March, 
1732, when it was discontinued to make way for The London Magazine. 

Except this Chronicle of new publications, all the monthlies above named 
had passed away before Cave started The GentLEman’s Macazine; and 
the only other works which then appeared monthly were two resembling 
the modern Court Calendar,—one of which was called The O/d Political State 
of Great Britain, and the other The New Political State of Great Britain ; 
and a similar book called The Present State of Europe. 

The idea of epitomizing the contents of the newspapers was one which 
also had been carried partially into effect,—in a paper, not a pamphlet, 
before the time of Cave. The General Postscript, published on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the year 1709, is described as “being an 
Extract of all that is most material from the Foreign and English News- 
papers; with Remarks upon the Observator, Review, Tutlers, and the rest 
of the Scribblers; in a Dialogue between Novel and Scandal.” Another 
paper, called Zhe General Remark, of contemporary issue, was very pro- 
bably of like character 4. 

Cave’s scheme was unfolded in the following 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

T has been unexceptionably advanced, that a gcod Abridgment of the Law is more 
intelligible than the Statutes at large; so a nice Model is as entertaining as the 
Original, and a true Specimen as satisfactory as the whole Parcel : This may serve 

to illustrate the Reasonableness of our present Undertaking, which in the tirst place is 





» “The Gentleman’s Journal, and Tradesman’s Companion ; containing the News, 
Foreign and Domestick, the Price-Current of Goods on Shore, the Exports and Imports, 
the Prices of Stocks, and a Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets published in the 
Week. April 1, 1721.” 

4 In No.12 of the General Postscript, for Oct. 24,1709, is given a list of all 
the papers then published:—on Monday 6, on Tuesday 12, on Wednesday 6, on Thursday 
12, on Friday 6, on Saturday 13 ;—in all, 55 weekly sheets. There was then but one 
diurnal paper, the Daily Courant, which had commenced in 1703. Nearly all the 
rest were published on Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and Saturdays, viz. the London Gazeite, 
the Post-Man, Post-Boy, Flying Post, The Review, The Tatler, the Rehearsal revived, 
the Evening Post, the Whisperer, the Post-Boy Junior, and the City Intelligencer. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays appeared the Supplement, the General Remark, 
the General Postscript, and the Female Tatler,—the Supplement corresponding to 
the Post-Boy of the intermediate days, as the Observator on Wednesday and Friday 
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to give Monthly a View of all the Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence, daily offer’d 
to the Publick in the News-Papers, (which of late are so multiply’d, as to render it 
impossible, unless a man makes it a business, to consult them all,) and in the next place 
we shall join therewith some other matters of Use or Amusement that will be communi- 
cated to us. 

Upon calculating the Number of News-Papers, ’tis found that (besides divers written 
Accounts) no less than 200 Half-sheets per Month are thrown from the Press only in 
London’, and about as many printed elsewhere in the Three Kingdoms: a considerable 
Part of which constantly exhibit Essays on various Subjects for Entertainment ; and 
all the rest occasionally oblige their readers with matters of Publick Concern, commu- 
nicated to the World by Persons of Capacity thro’ their Means: so that they are 
become the chief Channels of Amusement and Intelligence. But these being only loose 
Papers, uncertainly scatter’d about, it often happens, that many things deserving 
Attention, contained in them, are only seen by Accident, and others not sufficiently 
publish’d or preserved for universal Benefit and Information. 

This consideration has induced several Gentlemen to promote a Monthly Collection, 
to treasure up, as in a Magazine, the most remarkable Pieces on the Subjects above- 
mention’d, or at least impartial Abridgments thereof, as a Method much better calcu- 
lated to preserve those things that are curious, than that of transcribing. 


Such was the scheme formed by Mr. Edward Cave, and which with 
almost unexampled perseverance and industry he carried out and perfected. 
His work was to be the Magazine or Storehouse, into which were to be 
garnered all the treasures of ‘‘ Wit, Humour, or Intelligence” that could 
be gleaned from the whole ephemeral press. The term Macazine, which 
he thus originated, in its literary sense, was undeniably a happv expression 
of his object. It had once figuratively been used by Mr. Locke, much in 
the sense that my respected parent hoped it would be applicable to myself: 
—*‘ His head (he remarked, speaking of a man of varied talents,) was so 
well-stored a Magazine, that nothing could be proposed which he was not 
master of.” Originally derived from the Arabic machsan, signifying 
“ treasure,” the term had come to us from the French®, and was applied, as 
Dr. Johnson informs us, commonly to an arsenal or armoury, or repository 
of provisions. Sir Walter Raleigh speaks of ‘a magazine of all necessary 
provisions and munitions,” and in England the word had generally been 
adopted in a military sense. Thus the gate-house of the Newarke at 
Leicester was, and still is, called the Magazine, from its having been made 
the depository of the arms for the county trained-bands. In Bailey's 
Dictionary of 1736, a preference is given to that sense‘ for which we 
now generally employ the word “arsenal;” but it was my friend Dr. 
Johnson who was the first to recognise the new acceptation the word had 
acquired. This act of grateful justice he thus performed, assigning to the 
word two significations : — 





did to the Flying Post. On Wednesday and Friday also appeared the British Apollo, 
making, in all, seventeen different publications. A copy of the list will be found in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iv. 84. 

* In this case they had not actually increased since 1709, when, as we have seen, 
there were 55 per week. 

* The French, as is well known, still apply the term very generally to storehouses of 
all descriptions. In England a magazine has usually a public character; and now—ex- 
cept in its literary sense—it is almost limited to depositories of gunpowder: but in 
France it has been used whenever we say warehouse, and our American cousins store. 

t “ MaGazINnE [ magazin, F., magazzino, It.}, is a publick store-house; but it is most 
commonly used to signify a place where all sorts of warlike stores are kept ; where guns 
are cast ; smiths, carpenters, and wheel-wrights, &c. are constantly employed in making 
all things belonging to an artillery ; as carriages, waggons, &c.”— Bailey’s Dictionarium 
Britannicum, 1736, fol. 

1 
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“1. A storehouse, commonly an arsenal or armoury, or repository of 
provisions. , 

“2. Of late this word has signified a miscellaneous pamphlet, from a 
periodical miscellany named the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Edward Cave.” 
(Johnson’s Dictionary, first edition, in folio, 1755.) 

The Magazine, in its early days, was not published at the end of the 
month to which it belonged, nor on the first day of the following month, 
but a few days later still, so that it might embrace as far as possible the 
whole that belonged to the month whose name it bore". 

When the year 1731 was complete, Mr. Cave took care to supply 
adequate indexes to his first volume, and a title-page was given, which 
set forth the contents of the Miscellany, as comprised under the following 
heads :— 

I, An impartial View of the various Weekly Essays, Controversial, 
Humorous, and Political; Religious, Moral, and Satirical. 

II. Select Pieces of Poetry. 

III. A concise Relation of the most remarkable Transaetions and Events, 
Domestick and Foreign. 

IV. The Prices of Goods and Stocks, Bill of Mortality, Bankrupts 
declared, &c. 

V. A Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets published. 

VI. Observations on Gardening, and a List of Fairs. 

The whole acknowledged to be ‘‘ Collected chiefly from the Public Papers, 
by Sytvanus Ursan.” A typical device was added, being a hand holding 
a nosegay of flowers, with the motto “=z PLURIBUsS UNUM,” —which device, I 
may inform you, was directly copied from the bouquet which Peter Motteux 
had displayed, with the same motto, in his Gentleman’s Journal. The 
motto of each monthly Magazine had previously been ‘‘ Prodesse et Delec- 
tare.” Both these mottoes have been retained in more recent times, as they 
have never ceased to be appropriate to the objects and contents of the 
miscellany. 

I have now related the main particulars and circumstances of my birth 
and parentage. The history of my early life and my early friends will 
unfold some matters equally curious, and introduce some personages of 
greater importance in the literary annals of the last century. 


(To be continued.) 





" Thus, in 1731, the Magazine for February was published March 6; that for March, 
April 5; for April, May 7; for May, June 5; for June, July 5; for July, Aug. 5; for 
August, Sept. 3; for September, Oct. 5; for November, Dec. 3. It was not until the 
year 1834 that the GENTLEMAN’s MAGazINE ceased to be named after the month that 
had passed. At that time, all the other Magazines were named after the month on 
the 1st of which they were ready for the public; and, as this gave Sylvanus Urban the 
disadvantage of appearing to be a month behind his fellows, he then thought it neces- 
sary to follow their example. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ST. DAVID’S*. 


WE have before given a passing notice of this learned work, as it issued 
from the press in parts, but deem no apology necessary for bringing it once 
more before our readers in its complete state. 

The place which it undertakes to describe is so little known, and was 
until of late so utterly inaccessible, that the authors are entitled to the merit 
(which indeed they claim) of having added a new territory to the domains 
of archeology. Not only is it quite removed from the route of ordinary 
tourists and travellers, but it presents moreover such positive difficulties of 
access as appear to have checked even the zeal of the antiquary. Certain 
it is, that although ferv places are so rich in antiquities, none have been so 
neglected by the antiquary; and we are naturally led to explain this neg- 
lect by the fact recorded in the volume before us, that even at the present 
day, in this locomotive age, “‘ the only ‘ public’ conveyance which ever ven- 
tures within the sacred limits of Davisland, is a slow omnibus which plies 
twice a-week”’ between St. David's and Haverfordwest, sixteen miles dis- 
tant. Having described the geographical position of the see, the authors 
proceed :— 

“A position so singular, especially with reference to the diocese of which it was 
designed to be the religious centre, has necessarily produced most important results in 
the past and present condition of St. David’s. It will therefore be impossible fairly to 
elucidate its history, without considering one among the most active causes of the events 
which we shall have to chronicle; and it may be added, that the reader will form a very 
inadequate conception of the wonderful remains existing there, without having attempted 
to realise the strange and desolate scenery by which they are surrounded.”—(p. 1.) 


Of this scenery, the chief feature is undoubtedly the utter absence of 
wood, especially of hedge-row timber, and even of a quickset hedge, in the 
extreme west, which gives an appearance of wild barrenness and desolation, 
even greater than it really deserves. On this account, nothing can be more 
striking than the first glimpse of the magnificent cathedral, or more in har- 
mony with the surrounding desolation :— 


“The peculiar position of St. David’s Cathedral necessarily hinders it from being at all 
a prominent object in any distant view. Lying ina deep hollow immediately below the 
town, from most points of view the body of the church is hardly visible, the upper part 
of the tower alone indicating its existence. And consequently, even the tower itself is 
not seen to the same distance, nor does it form the same central point in the landscape, 
as is the case with those churches which possess a greater advantage of position. Yet 
the situation of this cathedral can hardly be esteemed a disadvantage. It seems almost 
essential to the general idea of the place that the church and its surrounding buildings 
should be hardly discernible until the spectator has approached quite close to them. This 
circumstance certainly tends to increase the general feeling of wonder which the whole 
aspect of the place excites. The character of St. David’s is altogether unique, unless 
Llandaff may be allowed to approach it in a very inferior degree. Both agree in being 
cathedral churches whose surrounding cities claim no higher rank than that of mere 
villages. But Llandaff—a fabric on the whole far less striking than St. David’s, and 
still more deficient in the vast extent of episcopai and collegiate buildings which go so 
far to produce the general effect of the latter—has nothing of the strangely awful cha- 
racter derived from the position of St.David’s. Without the utter desolation of the 
surrounding country, and the entire separation from all traces of man besides its own 
narrow world, a large portion of the stern charm of ‘ Ancient Menevia’ would be com- 





* “The History and Antiquities of St. David’s. By William Basil Jones, M.A., Fellow 
of University College, and Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford.” (Tenby: R. Mason. London: J. H. and J. Parker. 4to.) 
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pletely lost. The effect of Llandaff is a mixture of that of a ruined abbey and that of 
an ordinary parish church. St. David’s, standing erect amid desolation, alike in its fabric 
and its establishment—decayed, but not dead—neglected, but never entirely forsaken—still 
remaining in a corner of the world, with its services uninterrupted in the coldest times, 
its ecclesiastical establishment comparatively untouched—is, more than any other spot, a 
link between the present and the past: nowhere has the present so firm and true a hold 
upon the past. Ruin and desolation speak of what has been, but not ruin and desola- 
tion alone ; it still lives its old life, however feebly : all is uninterrupted retention, without 
change or restoration.” —(p. 48.) 


But these wonderful medieval remains are not the only treasure of which 
St. David’s can boast. The neighbourhood is also extremely rich in pri- 
meval antiquities, the account of which is highly interesting. These include 
“ meini hirion” (long stones), cromlechs, tumuli, camps, “ cyttiau,” (traces 
of the foundations of circular huts,) and ancient roads, one of which, known 
as the ‘‘ Ffés-y-myneich,” was traced several miles by Archdeacon Payne in 
1816. Cromlechs in particular abound in Pembrokeshire. The authors 
of this work, supported by Worsaae, are of opinion that cromlechs “ were 
erected by a people unacquainted with metals,” (p.25). Many of the 
stones of which they are formed have evidently been quarried, and it is 
difficult to conceive how stones of this magnitude could have been detached 
from the original rock without the aid of metal. The Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, in the last number of the ‘“‘ Cambrian Quarterly Journal,” observes 
that ‘‘it was a religious institute common to many of the primeval nations, 
both to erect their altars and temples of unhewn stone ;—in ancient lan- 
guage, ‘stones unpolluted by iron,’” (vol. iii. p. 89). Certainly, when 
the immense size of many of these stones is considered, it renders the 
Archdeacon’s theory extremely probable, that it was not from the want of 
metal, but from a religious scruple, that these megalithic monuments were 
unhewn. 

Returning to the cathedral, we recognise in the architectural history, the 
descriptive powers of the author of the “ History of Architecture.’ It is 
admitted that the cathedral, viewed as a work of art, presents externally no 
display of architectural magnificence; yet by its intermixture of ruined with 
perfect buildings, combined with the bold and striking character of its out- 
line, the effect produced exceeds that of many other edifices of far greater 
pretensions. But the absence of external ornament, which is only the 
natural result of its exposed position, is more than compensated for by the 
richness of decoration which has been lavished on the interior. Into the 
details of this it is not our intention to enter, for the simple reason that 
within our limits it would be impossible to do them anything like justice, 
For these, we refer our readers to the work itself, where they will have the 
advantage of numerous engravings, not only excellent in an artistic point of 
view, but also remarkably accurate in detail. We can only note here one or 
two of the most striking features. We notice first the remarkable richness 
of the internal architecture of the Norman nave, together with its singular, 
if not unique, roof of late Perpendicular (if not Debased) date. 

The latter is— 

“Tn its construction, simply a flat ceiling of timber laid upon the walls; but by some, 
certainly unjustifiable, violation of the laws of architectural reality, such as are not un- 
common even in the stone roofs of that period, it is made tc assume a character wholly 
its own, and which it is very difficult to describe in an intelligible manner. By the 
employment of vast pendants, which at the sides take the form of immense overlapping 
capitals to the small shafts already mentioned, the ceiling appears to be supported by a 
system of segmental arches effecting a threefold longitudinal division of the roof, and 
crossed by a similar range springing from the walls. Of course these arches in reality 
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support nothing, but are in fact borne up by what appears to rest on them. Notwith- 
standing this unreality, and the marked inconsistency of this roof with the architecture 
below—notwithstanding that its general character would have been much more adapted 
to some magnificent state apartment in a royal palace, still the richness and singularity 
of such an interminable series of fretted lines renders this, on the whole, one of the 
most attractive features of the cathedral. Both the arches themselves, and the straight 
lines which divide the principal panels, drip with minute foliations like lace-work in a 
style of almost Arabian gorgeousness.”—(p. 59.) 


The internal view of the choir next excites our admiration, but the 
description is too long for quotation :— 

“ Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel is an extremely fine specimen of late Perpendicular, and 
that of the best kind, and is the more conspicuous as being the only portion of the 
eathedral of any merit or importance belonging to that style. It exhibits the same 
chasteness of design and delicacy of execution which distinguishes King’s College 
Chapel, opposed alike to the meagreness of Bath Abbey, and the corrupt forms and 
overdone ornament of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel.”—(p. 70.) 


The parclose dividing the choir from the presbytery— 


“Deserves great attention from its remarkable, and, in this country at least, we 
believe unique, position; and as bearing the most distinct testimony to the threefold 
ritual division spoken of above. This division, although commonly marked in the con- 
struction of large churches, was not, so far as we know, ordinarily denoted by any 
actual separation; at all events, this is the only remaining instance that has fallen 
within our observation. It is perhaps the more important, as the present screen 
appears to have occupied a corresponding, though not identical, position from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and to have been designedly retained, when removed 
to make room for Bishop Morgan’s throne.”—(p. 89.) 


In the chapel of St. Thomas, now the chapter-house, there is a beautiful 
Early English piscina in the usual place, consisting of two pointed trefoil 
arches under a square head, having the spandrils filled up with extremely 
rich foliage. In one of the spandrils is a curious group representing a 
combat between a man and a monster in the act of swallowing another 
man. 

Into one of several altar-stones which have been laid in the pavement 
near the high altar, a small one of a different material has been inserted. 
It is fifteen inches in length by nine in breadth, and is thought to be 
unique ;—the authors suggest that this may have been consecrated at a dis- 
tance, by a non-resident bishop, and inserted in an unconsecrated stone in 
order to bring it into compliance with the requirements of the rubric. 

We regret our inability to follow the authors in their description and 
other interesting matters, but pass on to the architectural history of the 
cathedral. The earliest portions of the existing buildings are attributed to 
Peter de Leia, the third of the Norman prelates, c. 1180. Of his work, 
the nave and the western arch of the lantern yet remain. Subsequently, 
as circumstances required, or devotion prompted, it underwent various 
repairs, alterations, aad additions, Transitional and Early English, down to 
the time of Bishop Gower, 1328—1347, whose alterations in the complete 
Decorated style extend nearly throughout the whole building, and appear 
to have been carried on from one uniform design. After him, a few alter- 
ations in early and late Perpendicular bring us down to Bishop Vaughan, 
1509—1522, who, more than any other prelate, may be said to have com- 
pleted the present structure ; all subsequent efforts having been limited to 
simple preservation or restoration. In 1630 Bishop Field held a visitation, 
and, by and with the consent of the chapter, decreed that his cathedral 
should be whitewashed ! 
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It is questionable whether more harm occurred to the cathedral during 
the eventful era of the civil war or at the Reformation; probably the work 
of spoliation may be fairly divided between the two periods. To Bishop 
Horsley is due the credit of taking the lead in the work of restoration, who 
set on foot a subscription for the purpose, and under whose direction the 
sum of £2,015 was expended. This was in 1804, since which time various 
repairs have been effected. 

St. David’s ranks high in the extent of its subordinate ecclesiastical 
buildings. The chapel of St. Mary’s College, founded by Bp. Adam 
Houghton in 1377, forms a prominent object in viewing the cathedral from 
the north. Even in its present complete state of ruin it is easy to recog- 
nise traces of high architectural excellence. There is a small but very 
plain tower standing at the north-western corner, with a singular-looking 
buttress, which appears to have been added as an afterthought, to strengthen 
the tower, which was originally crowned, or intended to be crowned, with a 
spire. The chapel is roofless, and no vestige whatever of any internal 
arrangement remains, the whole building having been thoroughly gutted. 
Even Bp. Houghton’s tomb, which must have been an immense structure, 
is only to be traced by marks against the wall where its ashlar has been 
torn away. . 

While many churches, even of inferior ecclesiastical rank, surpass St. 
David’s in extent and beauty, of the palace, on the other hand, the 
authors affirm that it is unsurpassed by any existing English edifice of its 
own kind. Standing within a fortified close, it required no defences of its 
own; but its prominent features are the superb rose-window of the hall, 
and the graceful spire of the chapel, importing an abode, not of warfare, 
but of hospitality and religion. 

The palace, like the college, has the advantage of being a structure of a 
single date and style, erected from one harmonious design, The founder 
was Bishop Gower, who held the see from 1328 to 1347, and the date of 
1342 may be assigned to the building, which is a beautiful example of 
Decorated work. ‘The general form of the palace is quadrangular, but so 
broken up by numerous projections, some at right angles to the main 
fabric, others assuming the form as it were of aisles, that the monotony 
of the square form is altogether lost, and a most-varied and picturesque 
effect produced. The most striking feature is the very rich and singular 
form of the parapet; it consists of open arches resting on octagonal shafts 
corbelled off a little way down the wall. Over the arcade is a corbel-table ; 
over which, again, is a battlement with extremely narrow embrasures and 
loopholes, The arcade remains perfect, and is shewn in the plate annexed, 
which, by the kindness of the proprietors of the work, we are enabled to 
present to the readers of our magazine. This parapet, it should be ob- 
served, is mainly indebted for its beauty to the roofless condition of the 
building it surrounds,—otherwise its effect would be lost. 

From the cathedral close, with its remarkable gate-tower, the authors 
proceed to the neighbourhood, in which there were formerly seven district 
chapels ;— one only remains, and that in a ruined, roofless condition. Wells, 
ancient houses, crosses and stones, engage their attention, as doubtless they 
will also engage the attention of many of our readers, now that their 
curiosity has been attracted to this singular, but hitherto unexplored, region. 
We now pass on to the general history of the church and see, where, of 
course, the founder and patron-saint, St. David, occupies the foremost place. 
After a thorough sifting of the fabulous legend, the authors consider the 
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following to be the “residuum of historical truth” to be extracted 
from it :— 


“That St. David established a see and monastery at Menevia early in the seventh cen- 
tury, the site being chosen for the sake of retirement; that his diocese was regarded as 
co-extensive with the territory of the Demetz ; but that he had no archiepiscopal juris- 
diction; that a synod of the British Church was held at Llanddewi-Brefi, near the site 
of the ancient Loventium, in which it is probable that St. David played a conspicuous 
part, but that of the objects of this convention nothing certain is known; that no 
further particulars of the life of St. David are ascertained; and that of his immediate 
successors nothing whatever is recorded.” —(p. 257.) 


These are conclusions which, if they do not satisfy the old Welsh school, 
who insist on tracing their pedigree, will probably find many supporters 
among our English antiquaries. As a specimen of the manner in which the 
authors conduct the “ sifting,” we subjoin their reasons for deciding as they 
have done the question “‘ whether St. David, from a misguided asceticism, 
fixed his seat in the least eligible spot of his diocese; or whether, under 
circumstances then existing, the position was more convenient and reason- 
able at that time than at present.” Considering that the question turns 
upon the point whether or not there was ever a Roman station at Menevia, 
they argue thus :— 


“We have no contemporary written evidence to prove that the Romans penetrated 
to this extremity of the island; and it is certain they have not left extensive traces of 
their dominion. The principal towns of the Demet were apparently converted into 
Roman stations, but these were situated at a considerable distance from Menevia. It is 
stated, however, in the work which bears the name of Richard of Cirencester, that the 
great Roman road which penetrated South Wales, the Via Julia, was carried on from 
Muridunum (Caermarthen) to a point on the western coast, from which there was a 
short passage of thirty miles to the shores of Ireland. There is no part of St. George’s 
Channel so narrow as thirty miles, but the narrowest part is immediately opposite to 
St. David’s Head, which is distant about five-and-forty miles from the Irish coast. To 
this station the writer gives the name of Menapia, and the existence of such a place 
rests on his unsupported authority. The value of that authority has been keenly con- 
tested ; but in spite of the serious difficulties attending the supposition that the work is 
genuine, it is undeniable that some of its statements have been verified by subsequent 
discoveries.” — (p. 238.) 

“ But it must pe observed that the Roman station of Menapia, granting its existence 
under that or any other name, cannot have been a very important one, as it is not men- 
tioned either by Ptolemy or Antoninus; and that St. David, had he acted upon the 
principle observed in England, and still more on the continent, would probably have 
fixed his seat at Caermarthen, which has been, from the days of Ptolemy to the present 
time, the most important place in Demetia, and which has since become, for all practical 
purposes, the bishop’s see.”—(pp. 239-40.) 

“Why did St. David go to Menevia? It has been already shown that we need not 
suppose it to have been a place of importance before his time. The inquirer therefore 
is forced back upon the ordinary answer, namely, that he chose it as a place of religious 
retirement. And whatever may be the difficulty in reconciling such a motive with that 
which ought to regulate a bishop in the choice of his seat, a solution is supplied toa 
certain extent by the account given in the legend; namely, that St. David combined the 
functions of a bishop with those of an abbot, as it is all but certain that his successors 
did in the seventh and eighth centuries, and as it is known from contemporary evidence 
that they did in the ninth. Such a practice, however alien from that of the Church in 
general, was common enough in Britain.”—(p. 251.) 


From St. David we have a succession of Welsh prelates down to the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. In 1115 the see, which had been 
gradually losing its independence of the metropolitan powers of Canterbury, 
even to the suspension of Bishop Wilfred by Archbishop Anselm, passed 
into the hands of the Norman,—Bernard, chancellor to Matilda, being the 
first Norman bishop. 
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The first era of Norman prelates, 1115—1280, is designated by the 
authors the era of small bishops, and is thus contrasted with the second 
era, 1280—1414, the era of great bishops :— 


“Tn passing from Bishop de Carew and his predecessors to the line of prelates, who 
successively occupied the see during the remainder of the thirteenth century, and the 
whole of the fourteenth, we are at once struck by the remarkable contrast subsisting 
between them. Instead of the ambitious and unscrupulous ecclesiastics who were in- 
truded into the bishopric during the first century after the conquest, or the active and 
vigilant, but otherwise undistinguished, pastors who succeeded them, we suddenly meet 
with a series of bishops apparently no less sedulous in their official duties, but differ- 
enced (?) from them by their prominent civil positions, and evincing, both by that fact 
and by other indications, the higher reputation to which the see had at this time 
attained.” —(p. 298.) 

“Of the prelates included in the second era, one is said to have been a cardinal, two 
became archbishops ; two, perhaps three, held the office of Lord Chancellor ; three, that 
of Lord Treasurer—two of them more than once ; three were Keepers of the Privy Seal ; 
one was Master of the Rolls; three were Chancellors of the University of Oxford. All 
but two held distinguished civil positions of one kind or another; most of them are 
among the principal benefactors of their church and diocese; more than one have 
a historical reputation. It is evident that the see, from some cause or other, was 
regarded as one of the highest ecclesiastical positions in the realm ; and it would seem, 
among other things, that its endowments had considerably increased in value since the 
time that Giraldus regarded it as unworthy of his acceptance in a pecuniary point of 
view, and even since the days of Thomas Wallensis, when it was considered, according 
to Browne Wallis, ‘a miserable poor thing.’ ” 


Similarly, the great bishops are contrasted with those of the third era, 
1414—1536 :— 


“During the next 122 years not less than fourteen bishops held the see in succession. 
One of these was translated to it, and four were translated hence to other places; three 
or four more enjoyed it for so extremely short a period, that we must conclude some of 
them to have been appointed in extreme old age. Among these was the only one who 
ever acquired any general celebrity, which was earned previously to, and quite inde- 
pendently of, his connexion with the diocese. We speak of the great canonist Lynd- 
wood.”—(p. 306.) 

“We can do no more than point out the contrast between this and the preceding era, 
as we have already indicated that existing between the latter and the one which went 
before it. To explain either is beyond our power. We have already intimated our 
belief that the see advanced in wealth towards the close of the thirteenth century; it 
must certainly have declined in public estimation about the beginning of the fifteenth. 
One fact only we will notice as a curious coincidence, without attempting to trace any 
connection between it and a problem which we confess ourselves unable to solve. The 
transition from the first to the second era nearly synchronizes with the final subjugation 
of the principality by Edward I.; while the third commences soon after the complete 
degradation of the Welsh people, in consequence of the rebellion of Owen Glyndwr, 
which lasted until their emancipation in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII.” 
—(pp. 306-7.) 

The Reformation gives us a new era—one which is most conspicuously 
marked as that at which the bishops ceased to have the same local connec- 
tion with the see as heretofore. In the history of the first era is included 
an interesting account of Giraldus Cambrensis, and his appeal from the 
archbishop to the pope; but although extremely interesting, there is nothing 
novel to call for particular notice. 

In discussing the changes which took place at the time of the Norman 
succession, and the previous condition of the Welsh Church, occur some 
remarks on the celibacy (?) of the Welsh clergy, which we subjoin, as re- 
vealing a strange and startling state of things :— 

“One of the most striking characteristics, as compared with the medieval system, is 


the apparently general absence of clerical celibacy. Bishop Sulien, as we have seen, had 
a large family, and was succeeded by one of his sons, according to what we are informed 
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was the general practice of the clergy. For the benefices appear, in many instances, to 
have passed regularly from father to son, not only in the parochial cures, which must 
have had very much the character of a modern family living, but even in the cathedral 
itself. Against this system Giraldus inveighs most vigorously. The canons’ sons, he 
tells us, married the canons’ daughters, and the cathedral had altogether the appearance 
of a family party.”—(p. 273.) 

“Tt seems clear from the open and avowed character of the succession-system, 
which would seem to have existed from a very early date in the British Church, that 
these liaisons of the clergy were regarded as real and legitimate marriages previous to 
the change which we are now contemplating. Yet it appears to have been discouraged 
by the laws of the country, as the son of a priest, born after his ordination, was regarded 
as illegitimate, and had no share of his father’s property. In the time of Giraldus, 
marriage indeed was altogether forbidden, but concubinage was extremely common. 
That author gives vent to a great amount of pious indignation against the state of 
things which he found in existence. They have midwives, he says, and nurses, and 
cradles, under the very shadow of the cathedral. But it may be questioned whether, 
even at that time, the so-called concubines of the Welsh clergy were not legally and for- 
mally, as they certainly were in every practical sense, their wedded wives. 

“This license was by no means confined to the inferior clergy, but was assumed by 
more than one of the Norman bishops of St. David’s, though doubtless under a less re- 
spectable name than that of wedlock.” —(Ibid.) 

It is worthy of observation that considerable attention appears to have 
been devoted by the Chapter to the Cathedral School. Some extracts from 
original documents, appended as notes, are very curious. In these the 
prebendaries have the prefix of “ Mr.,” yet some of them could not have 
been Masters of Arts; and the inferior clergy have the usual clerical prefix 
of ‘ Sir.” : 

Some interesting notices of the church furniture and literature are also 
given, (p. 343) — 

“Tt. for 3 sawter bocks for y® church 4s. 8d. 
It. for 3 bocks of Jenevia salmes — 5s.” 

This was in 1565. Six years later we find :— 

“Elis ap Howel, Because he being Sextene in the Cath’ churche of S. Dauids, of long 
tyme did conceall certain vngodly popish books: as masse books, hympnalls, Cirailes, 
Antiphon's, and suche like (as it were loking for a day): m*Chautor dep'vid hym of 
the sextenship and the ffees thereunto belonging, Jn the pits of m* Richard Ed 
chaticellour and’ other &e. And the said m* Chanter on the day of this 
instant July, caused the said ungodly books to be canceld and torne in pieces in the 
Vestrie before his face, Jn the pis of m™ Chaucell® & other vt supra. &e.” 

Probably our readers will agree with us in wishing that the indignation 
of the worthy m' Chaucellour had been vented upon the Jenevia salmes, 
even if, to save his conscience, he had locked up the “ ungodly books,” and 
left them for the present age to judge of their value. 

We close our notice with a glance at the Liber Communis, from the 
archives of the chapter, part of which is appended in extenso, and throws 
much light on the daily life of the olden time. From it we learn that in 
1384 the wages of a labourer ranged from 2d. to 3d. per day; masons had 
4d.; carpenters, 43d. to 6d. From the occurrence of such names as Jak. 
Hakker, and Joh. Carpentarius, carpenters; Henry Smyth, blacksmith; 
Jak. Lokyer, locksmith; and the imposing title of Christianus Glaziarius, 
glazier—it would appear as if hereditary surnames had not yet completely 
established themselves. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the manner in which the authors 
have done their work. Besides the learning and ability which they so emi- 
nently possess, they have brought to bear on the subject an amount of in- 
dustry and patient research such as we have seldom seen equalled, and the 
result is one of the best and most interesting works of the kind published. 

2 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL?®. 


Tue late Sir Robert Peel, anxious that his public conduct in connection 
with certain important questions should stand right in his country’s history, 
thought it necessary to bequeath to posterity the materials by which it 
might arrive at an independent and impartial verdict. 

By a codicil dated 24th March, 1849, he devised to Lord Mahon and 
Edward Cardwell, Esq., M.P., all the unpublished letters, papers, and docu- 
ments, whether of a private or of a public nature, in print or in manuscript, 
of which he died possessed. He says:— 

“Considering that the collection of letters and papers referred to in this codicil in- 
cludes the whole of my confidential correspondence for a period extending from the 
year 1812 to the time of my decease ; that during a considerable portion of that period 
I was employed in the service of the crown; and that when not so employed I took an 
active part in parliamentary business,—it is highly probable that much of that corre- 
spondence will be interesting, and calculated to throw light upon the conduct and cha- 
racter of public men, and upon the political events of the time.” 


Among the numerous MSS. thus committed to the charge of the trustees, 
those which engaged their earliest and most especial attention were two 
narratives or memoirs drawn up by Sir Robert Peel, in his own handwriting, 
and placed together: the first on the Roman Catholic Question, the other 
on the Corn-Laws. Besides these two there is a third, which in the order 
of time stands between them,—a Memoir drawn up probably at a much 
earlier period, and though of no great length, yet of high interest and value. 
It relates to the circumstances that attended the formation of his first mi- 
nistry in 1834 and 1835, and comprises the letters that were despatched to 
him at Rome. 

The volume now published is occupied with the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion ; that is, the removal of the Roman Catholic Disabilities, or, as it was 
popularly termed, Catholic Emancipation. The materials consist of con- 
fidential documents and correspondence, connected by memoranda and a 
narrative, by which Sir Robert Peel proposed to connect these documents, 
&c. ; it is upon the latter, however, and not upon the narrative or memo- 
randa, that he relies for the explanation of his motives and the vindication 
of his conduct. He says :— 

“ It is my firm conviction that not one of these documents was written with a view to 
publication. They relate and observe upon occurrences as they took place from day to 
day, and they faithfully reflect the feelings and impressions to which such occurrences 
gave rise.” 

Such a statement is calculated to excite more than ordinary interest in 
this publication, since it is but seldom that we are permitted to enjoy the 
confidence of the great movers and actors in such important matters; and 
the interest thereby excited is not personal merely, but assumes a high his- 
torical importance, which nothing less than the extreme anxiety of the 
author to vindicate himself from calumny could have afforded us. 

To correctly appreciate what follows, we must consider the position in 
which Sir Robert Peel stood at the time this volume opens. He had en- 
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tered the House of Commons in 1809, when scarcely twenty-one years of 
age, as a decided champion of Toryism. We all know what Toryism was 
at that time. Under Mr. Perceval’s administration he was appointed to the 
post of Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and in 1812 he became Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, in Lord Liverpool’s ministry. In 1821 he was made 
Home Secretary, and continued in office until the fall of that ministry in 
1827. Thus, during a period of seventeen years he was an active member 
of the Government, and its constant defender. 

In 1817 he had been elected member for the University of Oxford; and 
in the great debate on Catholic Emancipation he defended the exclusive 
right of the Protestants to rule in Ireland, and the domination of the 
Anglican Church also. Yet, notwithstanding the uncompromising attitude 
he assumed as the Protestant champion, he had always shewn himself 
liberal and impartial towards the Roman Catholics. He manifested a lively 
and steady interest for the promotion of education in Ireland, by encourag- 
ing the establishment of schools, &c. In the debates he always spoke of 
the Irish people with generous esteem. 

To any question, then, relating to the welfare of Ireland, so momentous 
as Catholic Emancipation, he could not have been indifferent ; and the mere 
consideration of it must have caused a violent struggle in his mind between 
generous inclination and the dictates of his conscience, coupled with what 
he considered to be his stern duty. 

With respect to the removal of the Catholic Disabilities, he says :— 

“To that removal I had offered, from my entrance into Parliament, an unvarying and 


decided opposition,—an opposition which certainly did not originate in any views of per- 
sonal political advantage. When in the year 1812 I voted against the resolution in 


favour of concession—moved by Mr. Canning after the death of Mr. Perceval, and car- 
ried by a majority of 235 to 106—I could not expect that by that vote I was contribut- 
ing to my political advancement. The grounds on which my opposition was rested are 
fully developed in a speech delivered by me in the year 1817.” 


These were, that the question was more complicated and extensive in its bear- 
ings than it was considered to be by the greater part of those who supported 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, Adverting to the past history of Ireland 
—her geographical position—her social state in respect to the tenure of pro- 
perty, and the number and religious denominations of her people, he thought 
it would be extremely difficult to reconcile the perfect equality of civil privi- 
lege, or rather the bona fide practical application of that principle, with those 
objects on the inviolable maintenance of which the friends and the opponents 
of Catholic Emancipation were completely agreed,—namely, the Legislative 
Union, and the Established Church in Ireland, as guaranteed by the Act of 
Union. With the opinions and anticipations upon which Mr. Grattan’s 
Relief Bill was introduced in 1813 he did not participate. He was not 
insensible to the manifest evil of subjecting to incapacity and disqualification 
a class of his Majesty’s subjects rapidly increasing in wealth, numbers, and 
importance, and constituting the vast majority of one part of the United 
Kingdom. He was fully aware, also, that that evil had been aggravated by 
the inconsiderate arrangement made in 1793, when the elective franchise 
was lavishly conferred on the pauper tenantry of Ireland. But there were, 
on the other hand, many considerations which appeared to him not suffi- 
ciently weighed by the advocates of concession. Then there was the danger 
of abolishing tests which had been established for the express purpose of 
giving to the Legislature a Protestant character,—tests which had been es- 
tablished, not upon vague constitutional theories, but after practical expe- 
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rience of the evils which had been inflicted and the dangers which had been 
incurred by the struggles for ascendancy at periods not remote from the 
present. There was the danger that the removal of civil disabilities might 
materially alter the relations in which the Roman Catholic religion stood to 
the State. He saw no satisfactory solution of the difficulties with which 
those relations were encompassed under the existing state of the law, but he 
apprehended that they might be materially increased by the total removal 
of political incapacities from the professors of the Roman Catholic religion. 
His apprehensions were strengthened by the admissions made from time 
to time by the most able and eminent advocates of concession, particularly 
those of Mr. Pitt (1805), and Mr. Plunket (1824). But the opposition Sir 
Robert Peel had uniformly offered on general grounds to the repeal of the 
disabling laws, was steadily declared by him to be limited to the walls of 
Parliament. He never attempted to control the free discretion of Parlia- 
ment on a question demanding the exercise of the calmest judgment, by 
external appeals to passions and prejudices easily excited on religious 
matters, and especially on that subject. He entered into no cabals against 
those from whom he differed on the Catholic question. He contracted no 
political engagements with those with whom he concurred, except that sort 
of tacit and implied engagement which is the natural consequence of a 
prominent part taken in debate for a long period of time. He says :— 


“T make the full admission that, from the part I had uniformly taken on the Catholic 
question—from the confidence reposed in me on that account—from my position in the 
Government—from my position in parliament as the representative of the University of 
Oxford—that interest which I will call by the comprehensive name of the Protestant 
interest had an especial claim upon my devotion and my faithful service; and if the 
duty which that acknowledged claim imposed upon me were this,—that in a crisis of 
extreme difficulty I should calmly contemplate and compare the dangers with which the 
Protestant interest was threatened from different quarters—that I should advise the 
course which I believe to be the least unsafe—that, having advised and adopted, I should 
resolutely adhere to it—that I should disregard every selfish consideration—that I should 
prefer obloquy and reproach to the aggravation of existing evils, by concealing my real 
opinion, and by maintaining the false show of personal consistency,—if this were the 
duty imposed upon me, I fearlessly assert that it was most faithfully and scrupu- 
lously discharged. 

“It will be for those who dispassionately review the documentary evidence incorpo- 
rated into this Memoir to determine whether the assertion thus confidently made be 
fully borne out or not. It will be for them to determine whether that evidence does not 
throw light upon much that has hitherto remained obscure—whether it does not account 
for the apparent abruptness of the change of counsel, and for the maintenance of that 
reserve which was apparently unnecessary after the course to be taken had been actually 
resolved upon. 

“It will be seen from that evidence whether there was any disposition on my part to 
truckle to or to coquet with agitation, or to shrink from the responsibility of using any 
legal power which could be rendered available for the repression of disorder in Ireland, 
or for the control of that dangerous influence which it was sought to establish by 
means of political confederacies, and of an organized excitement of the public mind.” 


This vindication of himself is fully borne out by the documentary evidence 
adduced. Assailed as all men are who venture to differ in opinion or con- 
duct from their fellows or party, the measure of abuse heaped upon Sir 
Robert Peel was perhaps greater than that bestowed upon any other modern 
statesman. It must not be forgotten that Catholic Emancipation was made, 
not only a political, but a religious question, and consequently excited the 
bitterest passions that deform the human mind, Yet opinions on this ques- 
tion were equally divided ; and while on the one side there were found those 
who stigmatized Peel as an apostate, there were others who regarded him as 
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a bulwark against a grievous calamity. Many of the zealous but intem- 
perate theologians of his day denounced him with more than their ordinary 
intensity of bitterness. The scholar found parallels in the wretched Thessa- 
lian who disgracefully led the enemies of his country through passes to 
their melancholy triumph, or commiserated him as “‘ an Acton, whose 
hounds were ready to devour him, and for the same offence—opening 
his eyes.” 

But the position of a public man must ever be one of conflict—one in 
which his purest motives and best intentions are sure to be misrepresented 
or misunderstood”; and, as such, painful in the extreme to the honest mind. 
He has no alternative but to leave it to time to remove the aspersions cast 
upon him by a blind hostility, and make posterity heirs of his reputation. 
Sooner or later, justice to the memory of the great is awarded: if it be ren- 
dered less tardily than common in the case of Sir Robert Peel, it will be 
due to the care and foresight by which he has himself supplied the materials 
for his vindication. The present memoir shews that he was keenly alive to 
the necessity and importance of this apology, and a careful perusal of it 
confirms the high estimate we had previously formed of his conscientious- 
ness, integrity, and virtue. 

The correspondence opens with a letter from the Duke of Wellington, 
dated January 9, 1828, inviting Sir Robert Peel to join him in a ministry 
then about to be formed, consequent upon the break-up of the inglorious 
Goderich Administration®; but Peel had no desire whatever to resume 
office, foreseeing great difficulty in the conduct of public affairs, on account 
of the state of parties, and the position of public men in reference to the 
state of Ireland and the Catholic question. The attempt to form an united 
government, on the principle of resistance to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, appeared to him perfectly hopeless, for in the preceding year (1827) 
the measure of concession had been negatived in the House of Commons by 
a majority of four votes only, in a very full house, —the numbers being 276 
to 272. 

In his memorandum of a communication made by him to the Duke on 
this occasion, he says :— 

“T see no alternative but an attempt to reunite the most efficient members of Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration, calling to their aid the abilities of others who are willing 


cordially to co-operate with them in an administration of which the Duke of Wellington 
shall be the head I will decline all offers of office for myself.” 


In his letter to Mr. Gregory, Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, dated Feb. 1, 1828, was enclosed a memorandum to this effect :— 


“ What must have been the inevitable fate of a Government composed of Goulburn, 
Sir John Beckett, Wetherell, and myself? Supported by very warm friends, no doubt, 
but those warm friends being prosperous country gentlemen, foxhunters, &c., &c., most 
excellent men, who will attend one night, but who will not leave their favourite pursuits 
to sit up till two or three o’clock fighting questions of detail,—on which, however, a 
Government must have a majority,—we could not have stood creditably a fortnight. I 
say this as a raison de plus. I for one, on other grounds, could not be a party.” 





» «Do not take it (office) unless you can make up your mind in the first place to brave 
every species of abuse and misrepresentation, and the imputation of the most sordid and 
interested motives; in the second place, go through with it if you undertake it, and not 
be dispirited by any difficulties or annoyances you may find in the office, and which you 
may depend upon it no office is free from.” —Extract of letter from Lord Melbourne to 
Lord Dudley and Ward, Sept, 29, 1822. 

© It lasted but 168 days. 
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On the 29th of January, however, he resumed office, succeeding Lord 
Lansdowne as Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Of questions that related to Ireland, requiring immediate consideration 
and decision, the most important one was as to the policy of continuing the 
Act passed in 1825 relating to unlawful societies in Ireland; which, unless 
continued, would expire at the end of the session of 1828. The main ob- 
ject of this Act was the suppression of the Roman Catholic Association, 
and the prevention of similar confederacies in Ireland. It had not, how- 
ever, effected its purpose, either through tacit acquiescence in its enact- 
ments, or by the practical non-enforcement of them by the Government. 
Although the law had been on the statute-book three years, the Catholic 
Association existed apparently in defiance of it, without any abatement of 
violence, and without the discontinuance of any proceeding that was before 
deemed dangerous, except perhaps that there was less of interference in the 
prosecution or defence of criminal cases. 

The result of various communications with the Irish Government was a 
decision on the part of the Cabinet not to seek from Parliament a continu- 
ance of the Act of 1825. This Act had been passed with the sanction and 
approbation of an Administration, the chief members of which were divided 
in opinion on the Catholic question. Imperfect as it was, it only passed 
with considerable difficulty. If it ought to have been much more stringent 
in its provisions, and if legal astuteness could have readily devised the 
means of making those provisions more effectual for their purpose, that 
very fact establishes the decisive proof of the evil which resulted from the 
necessity of uniting in the same Government public men opposed to each 
other in opinion on the main question. 

Yet, on the other hand, Sir Robert points out the difficulties that stood in 
the way of forming a Government united on the prineiple either of conces- 
sion or resistance,—difficulties which he thought there was a tendency to 
underrate. He passes in review the eminent men who would have been 
excluded from the service of the Crown at very critical periods of public 
affairs, and ranged in opposition to a Government formed on the basis 
of united and decisive opposition to concession, and at the same time capa- 
ble of conducting with vigour and success the general administration of 
public affairs, foreign and domestic. 

Difference of opinion in the Cabinet on the Catholic question was doubt- 
less a great evil; but in the position of public affairs, and public men, it 
appears to have been an evil which, for a time at least, did not admit of a 
remedy. It was an evil submitted to by the Government of which Mr. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, and Lord Grey were members, in 1806 and 1807, as well 
as by the Governments of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Wellington. 

In 1826 Parliament was dissolved, and in the elections Catholic Eman- 
cipation was the dominant and exciting question with all constituencies. It 
also assumed more of a political aspect, for it was seen to involve the ex- 
tension of equality of civil rights to all religious persuasions. The new Par- 
liament was decidedly more liberal than any that had existed before. On 
the 26th of February, 1828, the House of Commons declared in favour of 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts by a majority of 44. This 
decision was adverse to the views of the Administration, but all things con- 
sidered, the advisers of the Crown did not deem themselves justified in 
abandoning office, and exposing the king to the embarrassment resulting 
from resignation at such a period, and under such circumstances. 
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The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts was an event of considerable 
importance in its bearing upon the Catholic question. Previous to the de- 
bate on this question, a correspondence passed between Sir Robert Peel and 
his former private tutor, the Bishop of Oxford, (Lloyd,) which, although of 
a purely private and confidential nature, is given in full. They both agreed 
that the sacramental test must be given up ; and, according to Bishop Lloyd, 
a very large majority of the Church and the University were against a 
sacramental test ; while Sir Thomas Acland, Lord Sandon, and many of the 
staunchest Churchmen, formed part of a majority which supported Lord 
John Russell’s motion, and even some of the most influential bishops wished 
for a permanent adjustment of the question. The discussion excited by this 
question was an admirable preparation for the coming discussion on the 
Roman Catholic question : it induced many to examine the conditions and 
“ securities” offered, who without this preliminary enquiry would doubtless 
have abruptly set their faces against emancipation, and opposed it without 
examining it. 

For how long a time this question of Catholic Emancipation had been 
looming in the political horizon, it is needless to enquire ; but the condition 
of Ireland in 1828 shews, in the strongest manner, that the agitation for 
repeal was increasing in strength and danger from year to year, and if 
much longer opposed, would burst over the heads of its opponents in 
anarchy or rebellion. A time always arrives when men grow impatient of 
their chains, be they physical or political. Writhing under the injustice 
inflicted upon them by timid yet powerful bigotry, the oppressed Roman 
Catholics of Ireland sought to obtain by means of intimidation what they 
could not acquire by force of argument. They were encouraged in this 
course by the fact, that among Protestants there were many favourable to 
concession. But the Government, in conformity with traditional tactics, 
knew no better method of adjusting the difficulty than that of opposing 
disagreeable arguments by force. The number of troops sent to Ireland to 
“keep the peace’’ exceeded that retained at home. And not until a bloody 
crisis became inevitable were the concessions sought for obtained. 

On the 8th of May, 1828, the Roman Catholic question was brought 
forward by Sir Francis Burdett, who moved a resolution in favour of con- 
cession, which was affirmed in committee of the whole House, by a majority 
of 272 to 266. This was the first time, in that Parliament, a majority of 
the House of Commons had been obtained in favour of Catholic claims. 
The Bill for the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts had, previously 
to this vote, been assented to by the House of Lords, and passed into a 
law. It was evident that great progress in this question of Emancipation 
had been made, both in Parliament and out of doors; and it is worthy of 
notice that many of the younger members of the House of Commons who 
had hitherto taken part against concession confessed to a change of opinion, 
and it very rarely, if ever, happened that the list of speakers against con- 
cession was reinforced by a young member of even ordinary ability. 

Shortly after the vote on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion, a discussion took 
place on the Bill for the disfranchisement of East Retford, which led to the 
retirement from office of Mr. Huskisson, Lord Dudley, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Grant, and Mr. W. Lamb; Sir Robert also wished to retire, being in a 
minority on the most important domestic questions, but the threatened 
danger to the Duke of Wellington’s Government from the retirement of 
Mr. Huskisson and his friends, and the difficulty of constructing any other 
Government, induced him not to insist upon retirement at that moment. 
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We now arrive at the turning-point in the progress of the question. 
The office of President of the Board of Trade had become vacant. It was 
offered to, and accepted by, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. As a necessary conse- 
quence of this appointment, his seat for the county of Clare became vacant. 
At the election Mr. O’Connell opposed Mr. Fitzgerald, and defeated him. 
This result was of vast importance. Lord Eldon, in a letter to his daughter 
soon after this event, states, ‘‘ Nothing is talked of now which interests 
anybody the least in the world, except the election of Mr. O’Connell,” 
and makes these memorable remarks :— 

“ As Mr. O’Connell will not, though elected, be allowed to take his seat in the House 
of Commons, unless he will take the oaths, &c., (and that he won’t do, unless he can get 
absolution,) his rejection from the Commons may excite rebellion in Ireland. At all 
events, this business must bring the Roman Catholic question, which has been so often 


discussed, to a crisis and a conclusion. The nature of that conclusion I do not think 
likely to be favourable to Protestantism.” 


The Clare election proved the existence of an unusual condition of 
the public mind in Ireland :— 

“That the sense of a common grievance, and the sympathies of a common interest, 
were loosening the ties which connect different classes of men in friendly reiations to 
each other, to weaken the force of local and personal attachments, and to unite the 
scattered elements of society into a homogeneous and disciplined mass, yielding willing 
obedience to the assumed authority of superior intelligence hostile to the law and to the 
government which administered it.” 

The evil to be feared from the result of the Clare election was not force, 
or violence, or any act of which the law could take cognizance, but in the 
peaceable and legitimate, but novel exercise of a franchise according to the 
will and conscience of the holder. ‘“ All the great interests of the country 
were broken down,” writes Mr. Fitzgerald; that is, the serf had thrown 
off the landlord’s chains, and dared to exercise a right that had been in- 
considerately given to him. The Government thought of a remedy—the 
abrupt extinction of the forty-shilling franchise in Ireland, and the con- 
tinuance of civil disability ; but, from the well-known temper of Parliament, 
they knew it could not for a moment be entertained. 

The correspondence connected with the Clare election, between the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Anglesey) and Peel, shews the height of excitement pre- 
vailing, and the danger to be apprehended from it. Lord Anglesey, a 
military man, prepares for resistance. Peel’s resolution wavers—he in- 
clines to concession. At this time Lord Lansdowne moved that the House 
of Lords should concur with Sir Francis Burdett’s motion in the Commons, 
and although the motion was rejected, it was admitted that the Catholic 
question had reduced the country to a state of great difficulty, and the 
opposition of the Lords to concession appeared to be giving way ; and in 
July, at the close of the session of 1828, the Duke of Wellington entered 
upon the whole subject with Sir Robert Peel. ‘‘ But the chief difficulty 
was with the king.” The difficulties of the case appeared insuperable. The 
Duke consulted certain bishops, hoping that by obtaining their consent to 
an adjustment of the question, the obstacles on the part of the king might 
be removed. But the bishops were disinclined to concession. Fearing his 
secession from the Cabinet might obstruct the measures entertained by the 
Duke, Peel expressed his willingness to remain in it, in spite of his desire 
to withdraw. He thought ‘‘ his support to concession would be more useful 
out of office than in it.” Here we find him an advocate and promoter of 
concession ; how he arrived at this position is best learned from his own 
apology :— 
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“ At the close of the session of 1828 it became incumbent upon me to decide without 
delay on the course which I ought to pursue. It was open to me to retain office, or to 
relinquish it—persisting, in either case, in offering continued resistance to concession. 
There could be little doubt (considering that the king was opposed to concession, and 
that a clear majority of the House of Lords was opposed to it,) that, notwithstanding 
the recent vote of the House of Commons in its favour, resistance to concession would 
for a time prevail. It would so far prevail as to obstruct the final settlement of the 
Catholic question, but the same sad state of things must continue; a divided Cabinet, 
a divided Parliament, the strength of political parties so nicely balanced as to preclude 
any decisive course, either of concession on the one hand, or the vigorous assertion of 
authority on the other. 

“JT maturely and anxiously considered every point which required consideration, and 
I formed a decision as to the obligation of public duty, of which I may say with truth, 
that it was wholly at variance with that which the regard for my own personal interests 
or private feelings would have dictated. 

“ My intention was to relinquish office; but I resolved not to relinquish it without 
previously placing on record my opinion, that the public interests required that the 
principle on which the then existing and preceding governments had been formed, 
should no longer be adhered to; that the Catholic question should cease to be an open 
question ; that the whole condition of Ireland, political and social, should be taken into 
consideration by the Cabinet precisely in the same manner in which every other question 
of grave importance was considered, and with the same power to offer advice upon it to 
the sovereign. 

“T resolved also to place on record a decided opinion that there was less of evil and 
less of danger in considering the Catholic question with a view to its final adjustment, 
than in offering continued resistance to that adjustment, and to give every assurance 
that after retirement from office I would, in a private capacity, act upon the opinion 
thus given.” 


The impressions under which he came to the resolution, and the motives 
for the advice he gave, are contained in the confidential correspondence 
which took place with the Duke of Wellington at this time. In a letter 
to the Duke, dated Aug. 11, 1828, he states :— 


“T have uniformly opposed what is called Catholic Emancipation, and have rested my 
opposition upon broad and uncompromising grounds. I wish I could say that my views 
upon the question were materially changed, and that I now believed that full concessions 
to the Roman Catholics could be made, either exempt from the dangers which I have 
apprehended from them, or productive of the full advantages which their advocates 
anticipate from the grant of them. But whatever may be my opinion upon these points, 
I cannot deny that the state of Ireland under existing circumstances is most unsatis- 
factory; that it becomes necessary to make your choice between different kinds and 
different degrees of evil, to compare the actual danger resulting from the union and 
organization of the Roman Catholic body, and the incessant agitation in Ireland, with 
prospective and apprehended dangers to the constitution or religion of the country ; 
and maturely to consider whether it may not be better to encounter every risk of con- 
cession than to submit to the certain continuance, or rather perhaps to the certain 
aggravation, of existing evils—Whatever be the ultimate result of concession, there 
would be an advantage in the sincere and honest attempt to settle the question on 
just principles, which it is difficult to rate too highly in the present state of affairs.” 


Further on he says :— 


“No false delicacy in respect to past declarations of opinions, no fear of the imputation 
of inconsistency, will prevent me from taking that part which present dangers and a 
new position of affairs may require. I am ready, at the hazard of any sacrifice, to 
maintain the opinion which I now deliberately give,—that there is upon the whole less 
of evil in making a decided effort to settle the Catholic question, than in leaving it, as it 
has been left, an open question ; the Government being undecided with respect to it, and 
paralysed in consequence of that indecision upon many occasions peculiarly requiring 
promptitude and energy of action. 

“TI put all personal feelings out of the question. They are, or ought to be, very sub- 
ordinate considerations in matters of such moment, and I give the best proof that I dis- 
regard them by avowing that I am quite ready to commit myself to the support of the 
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principle of a measure of ample concession and relief, and to use every effort to promote 
the final arrangement of it.” 


Sir Robert Peel clearly foresaw the penalties to which he was exposed in 
taking this course,—such as the rage of party—his rejection by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford—the alienation of private friends—the interruption of 
family affections ; and others—such as the loss of office and of royal favour— 
much heavier in the estimation of vulgar and low-minded men, incapable 
of appreciating higher motives of public conduct. 

The drama was now hastening to its close: the King had a separate 
interview with each of his ministers, at which they expressed conformity 
of opinion with a memorandum of Sir Robert’s communicated to the King 
by the Duke. The Cabinet received from his Majesty a general permission 
to take into consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and to offer their 
advice upon it; and a royal speech, vaguely worded in accordance with this 
permission, was reluctantly consented to. 

Meanwhile, Sir Robert felt it to be his duty to his constituents to resign 
his seat for the University of Oxford. On offering himself for re-election, 
he was defeated by Sir Robert Inglis; but was elected for Westbury, and 
took his seat on the 3rd of March. Being anxious that there should 
not be a moment of unnecessary delay, he gave notice on the same day 
that he would on Thursday, the 5th, call the attention of the House of 
Commons to that part of the speech from the throne which related to the 
state of Ireland, and the removal of the civil disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics laboured. 

In the interim, circumstances wholly unforeseen occurred, which appeared 
for a time to oppose an insuperable barrier to any further progress with the 
measures of which the actual notice had been thus given. 

On the very evening when the above notice was given, the King com- 
manded the Duke of Wellington, the Lord-Chancellor, and Sir Robert to 
attend his Majesty at Windsor at an early hour on the following day :— 

“We went there accordingly, and on our arrival were ushered into the presence of the 
King, who received us with his usual kindness and cordiality. 

“ He was grave, and apparently labouring under some anxiety and uneasiness.” 


The King objected to the Oath of Supremacy. Upon reference being 
made to it, he seemed much surprised, and said rapidly and earnestly, 
“What is this? You surely do not mean to alter the ancient Oath of 
Supremacy!” He appealed to each of his Ministers on this point. They 
explained that they proposed the oath should be administered in its present 
form to all his subjects except the Roman Catholics,who should be required 
to declare on oath their belief that no foreign prince or prelate hath any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly 
or indirectly, in this realm. That if the Roman Catholic was still required, 
before his admission to office or Parliament, to declare his belief that no 
foreign prelate hath or ought to have any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, power, or pre-eminence within the realm, the measure of relief would 
be unavailing ; that an effectual impediment to the enjoyment of civil pri- 
vileges would remain unremoved :— 

“The King observed, that be that as it might, he could not possibly consent to any 
alteration of the ancient Oath of Supremacy ; that he was exceedingly sorry that there 
had been any misunderstanding upon so essential a point; that he did not blame us on 
account of that misunderstanding ; that he did not mean to imply that in the explana- 
tion which we had previously given to him in writing, there had been any concealment or 
reserve on this point: still the undoubted fact was, that he had given his sanction to our 
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proceedings under misapprehension with regard to one particular point, and that a most 
important one, namely, the alteration of the Oath of Supremacy; and he felt assured 
that our opinions would be in concurrence with his own,—that a sanction so given ought 
not to be binding upon the Sovereign, and that his Majesty had no alternative but to 
retract his consent, if the measure to which it had been given under an erroneous im- 
pression were bond fide disapproved of by his deliberate and conscientious judgment.” 


Expressing their concern that there had been any misunderstanding on 
so important a matter, the Ministers entirely acquiesced in the King’s 
opinion that his Majesty ought not to be bound by a consent unwarily 
given to important public measures under a misapprehension of their real 
character and import :— 

“ After a short lapse of time, his Majesty then said, ‘ But after this explanation of 
my feelings, what course do you propose to take as my Ministers ?? He observed that 
notice had been given of proceedings in the House of Commons for the following day ; 
and addressing himself particularly to me, who had charge of those proceedings, said, 
* Now, Mr. Peel, tell me what course you propose to take to-morrow.’ I replied, that 
with all deference and respect for his Majesty, I could not have a moment’s hesitation 
as to my course; that the speech from the throne had justified the universal expecta- 
tion that the Government intended to propose measures for the complete relief of the 
Roman Catholics from civil ineapacities ; that I had vacated the seat for Oxford on the 
assumption that such measures would be proposed ; that the consent of the House of 
Commons had been given to the Bill for the suppression of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, if not on the express assurance, at least with the full understanding, that the 
measure of coercion would be immediately followed by the measure of relief; that I 
must therefore entreat his Majesty at once to accept my resignation of office, and to 
permit me on the following day to inform the House of Commons that unforeseen im- 
pediments, which would be hereafter explained, prevented the King’s servants from 
proposing to Parliament the measures that had been announced ; that I no longer held 
the seals of the Home Department, and that it was my painful duty to withdraw the 
notice which had been given in my name.” 


To a similar question, the Duke of Wellington expressed his desire to re- 
tire from office, and to make to the House of Lords an announcement to 
the same effect with that Sir Robert Peel wished to make to the House of 
Commons; and the Chancellor intimated his entire acquiescence in the 
course which the Duke and Sir Robert proposed to pursue. 

This interview lasted five hours. After expressing his deep regret that 
they could not remain in his service consistently with their sense of honour and 
public duty, his Majesty accepted their resignation of office, ‘‘ and took leave 
of them with great composure and kindness,” and they returned to London 
under the full persuasion that the Government was dissolved ;—joining their 
colleagues at a Cabinet dinner, they announced, to their infinite astonish- 
ment, that they had ceased to be members of the Government :—- 

“A sudden change, however, took place in the King’s intentions. At a late hour on 
the evening of the fourth of March, the King wrote a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
informing him that his Majesty anticipated so much difficulty in the attempt to form 
another administration, that he could not disvense with our services; that he must 
therefore desire us to withdraw our resignation, and that we were at liberty to proceed 
with the measures of which notice had been given in Parliament.” 


Sir Robert Peel accordingly proceeded with his measure, and on the 
10th of April the Bills for the removal of the civil incapacities of the Roman 
Catholics, and for the regulation of the franchise in Ireland, were each read 
a third time, and passed the House of Lords. Thus terminated the par- 
liamentary conflict on these important measures. Sir Robert concludes his 
Memoir by a “solemn affirmation’”’ that, in advising and promoting the 
measures of 1829, he was swayed by no fear except the fear of public 
calamity, and that he acted throughout on a deep conviction that those 
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measures were not only conducive to the public welfare, but that they had 
become imperatively necessary in order to avert from interests which had 
a special claim upon his support—the interests of the Church, and of insti- 
tutions connected with the Church—an imminent and increasing danger :— 

“Tt may be that I was unconsciously influenced by motives less pure and disinterested 
—by the secret satisfaction of being 

‘ ———— when the waves went high, 
A daring pilot in extremity.’ 


“But at any rate it was no ignoble ambition which prompted me to bear the brunt of 
a desperate conflict, and at the same time to submit to the sacrifice of everything dear 
to a public man, excepting the approval of his own conscience, and the hope of ultimate 
justice.” 


With these words ends the secret history of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion. We cannot say that the expectations raised upon opening the volume 
were realised upon closing it. Some addition, it is true, is made to our 
previous knowledge of the subject, yet the materials appear to be contracted 
within very narrow limits, and we cannot but think that much belonging to 
the history of the question has been suppressed. The names of many 
statesmen who took a prominent part in public affairs at the date of the 
Catholic Question are not even alluded to; and it also appears to us that 
Sir Robert Peel, in his anxiety to avoid wounding the feelings of many of 
his contemporaries, or of their connections, has been careful even to timidity 
in expressing his opinions. 





MEMORIALS OF HIS TIMES. BY HENRY COCKBURN®. 


Lorp CockBurN’s name is conspicuous among those of his country- 
men who are eminent for private worth and public spirit. It appears 
in the annals of Scotland, and in those of Edinburgh, his native town, 
in connection with the events of the first half of the present century. 
As a lawyer and judge he was eminent!y distinguished, while his private 
character commanded universal respect. In 1821, being then nearly 
sixty years of age, he was seized with a desire to place on record the 
various events that had occurred within his own recollection, thinking 
it “a pity that no private account should be preserved of the distin- 
guished men or important events that had marked the progress of Scot- 
land, or at least of Edinburgh, during his day.”” He had never made a 
single note with a view to such a record, but he now began to recollect 
and inquire. His task occupied him some nine years, bringing his 
“Memorials” down to the year 1880, at which date he was made 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. Mingling largely in the events of his 
time, he enjoyed ample facilities for the task he imposed upon himself, 
and has done ample justice to his subject, contributing to contem- 
porary history such a work as rarely comes under the notice of the 
historian. Full of anecdote, portrait-sketches of well-known men, and 
other entertaining matter, related in a quiet, easy style, marked by keen 
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observation and decided opinions, enlivened with a vein of genial, sub- 
dued humour, he has rendered his volume of “ Memorials” one of the 
most entertaining books we ever met with. 

Lord Cockburn was born in 1779. At that time his father was 
sheriff of Midlothian,—* A man of strong sense, and with no aversion 
to a joke, whether theoretical or practical. He was one of the many 
good fathers who, from mere want of consideration and method, kept 
his children at a distance.” His mother, Janet Rannie, was the best 
woman he had ever known. He says,—“ If I were to survive her for a 
thousand years, I should still have a deep and grateful recollection of 
her kindness, her piety, her devotion to her family, and her earnest, 
gentle, and Christian anxiety for their happiness in this life and in the 
life to come.” 

When eight years of age, he was sent to the High School, and sub- 
jected to the uncontrolled discipline of “as bad a schoolmaster as it is 
possible to fancy,” enduring for four years a life of torture and idleness. 
Brougham and Horner were both schoolfellows with Cockburn, although 
not of the same class. Horner he describes as “grave, studious, honour- 
able, kind; steadily pursuing his own cultivation; everything he did 
marked by thoughtfulness and greatness.” He thought Horner a god, 
“and wondered what it was that made such a hopeless difference be- 
tween him and me.” Horner’s splendid career is frequently alluded 
to; his premature death in 1817 calls forth the following remarks :— 


“The valuable and peculiar light in which Horner stands out, the light in which his 
history is calculated to inspire every right-minded youth, is this :—-He died at the age of 
thirty-eight, possessed of greater public influence than any other private man, and 
admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored by all except the heartless or the base. No 
greater homage was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased member. Now let every 
young man ask, how was this attained? By rank? He was the son of an Edinburgh 
merchant. By wealth? Neither he, nor any of his relations, ever had a superfluous 
sixpence. By office? He held but one, and only for a few years, of no influence and 
with very little pay. By talents? His were not splendid, and he had no genius. 
Cautious and slow, his only ambition was to be right. By eloquence? He spoke in 
calm good taste, without any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. By any 
fascination of manner? His was only correct and agreeable. By what then was it ? 
Merely by sense, industry, good principles, and a good heart—qualities which no well- 
constituted mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of his character that 
raised him ; and this character not impressed upon him by nature, but formed, out of 
no peculiarly fine elements, by himself. There were many in the House of Commons of 
far greater ability and eloquence, but no one surpassed him in the combination of an 
adequate portion of these with moral worth. Horner was born to shew what moderate 
powers, unaided by anything whatever except culture and goodness, may achieve, even 
when these powers are displayed amidst the competition and jealousy of public life.” 


Of Brougham he gives this characteristic anecdote :— 


“ Brougham was not in the class with me. Before getting to the rector’s class, he 
had been under Luke Fraser, who, in his two immediately preceding courses of four 
years each, had the good fortune to have Francis Jeffrey and Walter Scott as his pupils. 
Brougham made his first public explosion while at Fraser’s class. He dared to differ 
from Fraser, a hot but good-natured old fellow, on some small bit of Latinity. The 
master, like other men in power, maintained his own infallibility, punished the rebel, 
and flattered himself that the affair was over. But Brougham reappeared next day, 
loaded with books, returned to the charge before the whole class, and compelled honest 
Luke to acknowledge that he had been wrong. This made Brougham famous through- 
out the whole school. I remember, as well as if it had been yesterday, having had him 
pointed out to me as ‘the fellow who had beat the master” It was then that I first 
saw him.” 
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He was sent to the College of Edinburgh in 1793. He says:— 


“ After being kept about nine years to two dead languages, which we did noé learn, 
the intellectual world was opened to us by Professor Finlayson’s lectures on what was 
styled logic... . Though no speaker, and a cold, exact, hard reader, he surprised and 
delighted us with the good sense of his matter. Until we heard him, few of us knew 
that we had minds. He next advanced to the Moral Philosophy of Dugald Stewart, 
which was the great era in the progress of young men’s minds. His philosophy, and 
the general cast of his style and powers, are attested by his published works. His 
merit as a lecturer must depend on the recollection of those who heard him. His ex- 
cellence in this very difficult and peculiar sphere was so great, that it is a luxury to 
recal it. 

“He was about the middle size, weakly limbed, and with an appearance of feebleness 
which gave an air of delicacy to his gait and structure. His forehead was large and 
bald, his eyebrows bushy, his eyes grey and intelligent, and capable of conveying any 
emotion, from indignation to pity, from serene sense to hearty humour, in which they 
were powerfully aided by his lips, which, though rather large, perhaps, were flexible and 
expressive. The voice was singularly pleasing; and, as he managed it, a slight burr 
only made its tones softer. His ear, both for music and for speech, was exquisite, and 
he was the finest reader I ever heard. His gesture was simple and elegant, though not 
free from a tinge of professional formality ; and his whole manner that of an academical 
gentleman. Without genius, or even originality of talent, his intellectual character was 
marked by calm thought and great soundness. His training in mathematics, which was 
his first college department, may have corrected the reasoning, but it never chilled the 
warmth, of his moral demonstrations. Besides being deeply and accurately acquainted 
with his own subject, his general knowledge, particularly of literature and philosophical 
history, was extensive, and all his reading well meditated. A strong turn for quiet 
humour was rather graced, than interfered with, by the dignity of his science and 
habits. Knowledge, intelligence, and reflection, however, will enable no one to reach 
the highest place in didactic eloquence. Stewart exalted all his powers by certain other 
qualifications which are too often overlooked by those who are ambitious of this emi- 
nence, and wonder how they do not attain it—an unimpeachable personal character, de- 
votion to the science he taught, an exquisite taste, an imagination imbued with poetry 
and oratory, liberality of opinion, and the loftiest morality. 

“To me,” adds Cockburn, “ his lectures were like the opening of the heavens,—I felt 
I had a soul: they changed my whole nature.” 


At this period debating societies were much in vogue in Edinburgh, 
and the intellectual excitement caused by Dugald Stewart’s lectures was 
stimulated by the exercises of one of them, called the “ Speculative,’ 
which he joined in 1799. Jeffrey, Horner, and Brougham were mem- 
bers, taking a regular and active part, and considered by Cockburn as 
good speakers and writers at that time as at any subsequent period of 
their lives, and each in the same style he afterwards retained. 

The sketches of Scottish society given by Cockburn are by no means 
flattering specimens of the refinement of a “Modern Athens.” Edin- 
burgh had at that time a truly grand array of intellects,—philosophers, 
historians, poets, and wits,—but the wit was strongly tainted by whiskey, 
and the latter, circulating too freely, engendered coarseness. Happily, 
the picture does not hold good at the present day, so that even a Scotch. 
man may read the details of drunkenness and indecorum with a feeling 
of satisfaction that ‘we are not so bad as here painted.” England at 
that date, however, could show scenes of debauchery, different in quality, 
but no less disgusting. But we have changed all that, and have be- 
come decorous and dull. 

The portrait-sketches of many of the celebrities of the day, men and 
women, are exceedingly interesting. There is Adam Ferguson, who 
wrote the “ History of the Roman Republic,” looking like a philosopher 
from Lapland; and Principal Robertson, a pleasant-looking old man, 
with an eye of great vivacity and intelligence; others less known to 
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fame, as Dr. Carlyle, Professor Robison, Dr. John Erskine, Henry the 
historian, are graphically depicted. 

The recollections of the bench and the bar occupy a very large space 
in the “ Memorials,” as might be anticipated. Of the fifteen judges of 
those days, some, of course, were “‘ heads without a name.” The pecu- 
liarities of Monboddo were classical learning, good conversation, excel- 
lent suppers, and ingenious, though unsound, metaphysics. Lord Swin- 
ton was a very excellent person—dull, mild, solid, and plodding. It is 
only a subsequent age that has discovered his having possessed a degree 
of sagacity for which he did not get credit while he lived. So far back 
as 1765 he published an attack on our system of entails; in 1779 he 
explained a scheme for a uniform standard of weights and measures. 
But the giant of the bench was Braxfield :— 


“His very name makes people start yet. Strong-built and dark, with rough eye- 
brows, powerful eyes, threatening lips, and a low growling voice, he was like a for- 
midable blacksmith. His accent and his dialect were exaggerated Scotch; his language, 
like his thoughts, short, strong, and conclusive. 

* * * * * * * 

“With this intellectual force, as applied to law, his merits, I fear, cease. Illiterate, 
and without any taste for refined enjoyment, strength of understanding, which gave 
him power without cultivation, only encouraged him to a more contemptuous disdain of 
all natures less coarse than his own. Despising the growing improvement of manners, 
he shocked the feelings even of an age which, with more of the formality, had far less of 
the substance, of decorum than our own. Thousands of his sayings have been preserved, 
and the staple of them is indecency; which he succeeded in making many people enjoy, 
or at least endure, by hearty laughter, energy of manner, and rough humour. Almost 
the only story of him I ever heard that had some fun in it without immodesty, was 
when a butler gave up his place because his Lordship’s wife was always scolding him. 


‘Lord!’ he exclaimed, ‘ye’ve little to complain o’; ye may be thankfu’ ye’re no mar- 
ried to her.’ * * * * * * 

“Tt may be doubted if he was ever so much in his element as when tauntingly re- 
pelling the last despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and sending him to Botany Bay 
or the gallows with an insulting jest ; over which he would chuckle the more from ob- 
serving that correct people were shocked. Yet this was not from cruelty, for which he 
was too strong and too jovial, but from cherished coarseness.” 


When Lord Cockburn first entered the Outer House, David Rae, Lord 
Eskgrove, was the most prominent judge. “ When I first knew him,” 
he says, “ he was in the zenith of his absurdity,—a more ludicrous per- 
sonage could not exist.”” Brougham tormented him; he revenged him- 
self by sneering at Brougham’s eloquence, calling it, and the orator too, 
the Harangue. “ Well, gentlemen, what did the Harangue say next ?” 
“ Why, it said this,” (mis-stating it ;) “but here the Harangue was most 
plainly wrong, and not intelligible.” In the trial of Glengarry for 
murder, one of the witnesses was a lady of great beauty, who came into 
court veiled. The judge thus addressed her:—‘* Young woman, you 
will now consider yourself as in the presence of Almighty God, and of 
this High Court. Lift up your veil, throw off all modesty, and look me 
in the face.” 

Of the intemperate habits of the Scotch people at this date, we have 
many instances, but none so shocking as this :— 


“At Edinburgh, the old judges had a practice at which even their barbaric age used 
to shake its head. They had always wine and biscuits on the bench, when the business 
was clearly to be protracted beyond the usual dinner-hour. The modern judges—those, 
I mean, who were made after 1800—never gave in to this; but with those of the pre- 
ceding generation, some of whom lasted several years after 1800, it was quite common. 
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Black bottles of strong port were set down beside them on the bench, with glasses, 
caraffes of water, tumblers, and biscuits ; and this without the slightest attempt at con- 
cealment. The refreshment was generally allowed to stand untouched, and as if despised, 
for a short time, during which their lordships seemed to be intent only on their notes. 
But in a little time, some water was poured intoa tumbler, and sipped quietly as if merely 
to sustain nature; then a few drops of wine were ventured upon, but only with the 
water, till at last patience could endure no longer, and a full bumper of the pure black 
element was tossed over ; after which the thing went on regularly, and there was a com- 
fortable munching and quaffing, to the great envy of the parched throats in the gallery. 
The strong-headed stood it tolerably well, but it told plainly enough upon the feeble. 
Not that the ermine was absolutely intoxicated, but it was certainly sometimes affected. 
This, however, was so ordinary with these sages, that it really made little apparent 
change upon them. It was not very perceptible at a distance; and they all acquired the 
habit of sitting and looking judicial enough even when their bottles had reached the 
lowest ebb. This open-court refection did not prevail, so far as I ever saw, at circuits. 
It took a different form there. The temptation of the inn frequently produced a total 
stoppage of business, during which all concerned—judges and counsel, clerks, jurymen, 
and provosts, had a jolly dinner; after which they returned again to the transportations 
and hangings. I have seen this done often. It was a common remark, that the step of the 
evening procession was far less true to the music than that of the morning.” 


The extracts we have given from this amusing book convey but a very 
inadequate idea of the history of the growth of public opinion, or of the 
growth of political life in Scotland; nor could this be fairly accomplished 
without quoting the greater portion of the volume. Enough, however, 
has been given to shew the nature of the work, and, we hope, to excite 
the reader to its perusal. Of current events Lord Cockburn’s descrip- 
tion is just as vivid as of individuals and of character. We give as a 
specimen his account of the great fire of 1824:— 


“ About noon next day an alarm was given that the Tron Church was on fire. We ran 
out from the court, gowned and wigged, and saw that it was the steeple, an old Dutch 
thing, composed of wood, iron, and lead, and edged all the way up with bits of orna- 
ment. Some of the sparks of the preceding night had nestled in it, and had at last 
blown its dry bones into flame. There could not be a more beautiful firework ; only it 
was wasted on the daylight. It was one hour’s brilliant blaze. The spire was too high 
and too combustible to admit of any attempt to save it, so that we had nothing to do 
but to admire. And it was certainly beautiful. The fire seized on every projecting 
point, and played with the fretwork, as if it had been all an exhibition. The outer 
covering-boards were soon consumed, and the lead dissolved. This made the strong up- 
right and cross-beams visible ; and these stood, with the flame lessened, but with the 
red fire increased, as if it had been a great burning toy. The conflagration was long 
presided over by a calm and triumphant gilded cock on the top of the spire, which seemed 
to look on the people, and to listen to the crackling, in disdain. But it was under- 
mined at last, and dived down into the burning gulph, followed by the upper half of 
the steeple. The lower half held out a little longer, till, the very bell being melted, 
this half came down also, with a world of sparks. There was one occurrence which 
made the gazers start. It was a quarter before twelve, when the minute-hand of the 
clock stood horizontally. The internal heat—for the clock was untouched outwardly — 
cracked the machinery, and the hand dropped suddenly and silently down to the per- 
pendicular. When the old time-keeper’s function was done, there was an audible sigh 
over the spectators. When it was all over, and we were beginning to move back to our 
clients, Scott, whose father’s pew had been in the Tron Church, lingered a moment, and 
said, with a profound heave, ‘Eh Sirs! mony a weary, weary sermon hae I heard be- 
neath that steeple!’ About nine that evening I went over to the old town to see what 
was going on. There were a good many people on the street, but no appearance of any 
new danger. I had not been home again above half an hour, when it was supposed 
that the sky was unnaturally red. In spite of Hermand’s remonstrances, whose first 
tumbler was nearly ready, I hurried back, and found the south-east angle of the Parlia- 
ment Close burning violently. This was in the centre of the same thick-set population 
and buildings; but the property was far more valuable. It was almost touching Sir 
William Forbes’ Bank, the Libraries of the Advocates and of the Writers to the Signet, 
the Cathedral, and the Courts. Of course the alarm was very great; but this seemed 
only to increase the confusion.” 





Stanzas written at Hastings. [July, 


We conclude with a sketch taken of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, 
in 1828 :— 


“ His habits at this time were these. He rose about six; wrote from about half-past 
six till nine—the second series of the ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ being then the work ; 
breakfasted and lounged from nine to eleven; wrote from eleven till about two; walked 
till about four; dined at five, partaking freely, but far from immoderately, of various 
wines ; and then, as soon as the ladies withdrew, taking to cigars and hot whiskey-toddy ; 
went to the drawing-room soon, where he inspired everybody with his passion for Scotch 
music, and, if anxiously asked, never refused to recite any old ballad or tell any old 
tale. The house was asleep by eleven. When fitted up for dinner he was like any 
other comfortably ill-dressed gentleman. But in the morning, with the large coarse 
jacket, great stick, and leathern cap, he was a Dandy Dinmont, or Dirk Hatteraick—a 
smuggler or a poacher.” 





STANZAS WRITTEN AT HASTINGS. 


I. 
Wuen the shadows of night 
Gather fast from the land, 
And the moon sheds her light 
On the surf-beaten strand ; 
When no step can follow, 
_ And no eye is near, 
To remark on our sorrow, 
Or witness a tear,— 
O’er some broken vision what heart may not mourn, 
O’er some dream of its youth that can ne’er return! 


II. 
The world may applaud us,— 
It sees our success ; 
Earth’s honours reward us, 
E’en envy caress ; 
But the dim realms of Thought 
Deep and silent remain, 
And their dreamings are sought 
By the wise world in vain ;— 
’Tis at night, when alone, their sad impress we feel, 
Then we weep over thoughts we may never reveal. 


III. 
Some bitter regret 
Will come o’er the feeling, 
Some hope that has set, 
To remembrance appealing, 
Some hours that were blest, 
But ah! fleeting they prov’d! 
Some wish of the breast, 
Or some voice that was lov’d, 
Will moan thro’ the heart, like the tones of a lute, 
That once echo’d with joy, but that long has been mute. 


C, 
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FERGUSSON’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE ®. 


Tue public are much indebted both to the author and to the publisher 
of this work: to the former, for the diligence with which he has collected 
and digested an immense mass of materials; to the latter, for the spirit and 
liberality with which he has illustrated them by an extraordinary number 
of very beautiful woodcuts, without the help of which Mr. Fergusson’s 
labours could scarcely have been made intelligible to the general reader. 
It was indeed, a noble undertaking to illustrate the architecture of the 
whole world, by digesting an entire library of architecture into a single 
work of moderate dimensions. We hardly go too far in saying, that most 
of the best plates in the best works upon architecture that have ever been 
published, are here copied on a reduced scale, but large enough to be per- 
fectly clear and distinct, and sufficient for the purpose of study. The idea 
of giving ground-plans of all the principal buildings in the world reduced 
to one scale, (100 feet to an inch,) is also an excellent one, and enables us 
more clearly to understand the relative proportions, and many other points 
which were not to be ascertained without great difficulty and long study in 
previous works. 

The works which Mr. Fergusson has previously published all relate to 
the architecture of Eastern countries, and this would lead us to expect— 
what we find to be the case—that those countries which are in general the 
least known to Europeans are here most fully illustrated, and their archi- 
tectural history the most clearly developed. This gives the work a novelty 
and freshness to the general reader. The whole of the first volume relates 
to what may be called the Pagan styles, including the ancient Greek and 
Roman, but treating with equal fulness of the Buddhist, the Hindu, the 
Chinese, the Egyptian, the Sassanian or Persian, and the Saracenic. The 
very existence of some of these styles of architecture is scarcely known to 
the greater part of English readers of ordinary education. The second 
volume relates entirely to Christian architecture, and this portion is less 
complete and satisfactory. Probably owing to the long residence of the 
author in the East, he is less familiar with the architecture of Western Eu- 
rope, and is not aware of the rapid progress which has been made in its 
study during the last twenty years. He is either not acquainted with, 
or purposely ignores, the school of Rickman, such as Pugin, Whewell, 
Willis, Hussey, Petit, and others, the result of whose observations he 
could readily have obtained by only asking for them. He follows too im- 
plicitly the foreign local antiquaries, who are seldom safe guides as to the 
dates of the buildings they describe. Each local antiquary naturally wishes 
to prove the church of his own town to be the finest or the most ancient in 
the country, or in the world. Mr. Fergusson should have sifted their 
evidence, and examined their authorities more carefully than he has done, 
and he would thereby have saved himself from several gross blunders, 
Such an enthusiast as M. Blavignac, of Geneva, for instance, is a very un- 
safe guide for the dates of the buildings he has described; but as he is a 
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very honest enthusiast, the authorities he quotes in the notes to his own 
work supply sufficient data for upsetting his theories, and shewing the real 
dates of the buildings. Mr. Fergusson may not have had the opportunity 
of examining the buildings themselves with the help of M. Blavignac, as we 
have done; but when he found that the theories of that gentleman involved 
him in the necessity of considering such buildings as the cathedrals of 
Geneva and Lausanne as belonging to the eleventh century, which to the 
eyes of any experienced traveller are palpably of the thirteenth, he should 
have learned to mistrust such a guide, and not have followed him implicitly, 
as he has done. 

Mr. Fergusson also betrays upon many occasions a prejudice against the 
Gothic styles and the pointed arch, which he commonly calls the broken 
arch! But it is time that we allowed our author to speak for himself; and 
though we cannot agree with all that he says, he is at least entitled toa 


patient hearing and our best attention. 


face we can cordially agree :— 


“There are few branches of artistic or 
scientific research which have made such 
rapid and satisfactory progress during the 
last fifty years as those which serve to 
illustrate and elucidate the arts and archi- 
tecture of bygone ages. Not only has an 
immense mass of new materials been col- 
lected, but: new principles of criticism have 
been evolved, and studies which in the 
last century were the mere amusement of 
the amateur, and cultivated only as mat- 
ters of taste, are now becoming objects of 
philosophical inquiry, and assuming a rank 
among the most important elements of 
historical research. Beyond this, which is 
perhaps the most generally attractive view 
of the matter, there is every reason to 
hope that the discovery now being made 
of the principles that guided architects in 
the production of their splendid works in 
former days, may ultimately enable us to 
equal, if not to surpass, all that has been 
hitherto done in architectural design. 

“ With these inducements, added to the 
inherent beauty and interest which always 
attach themselves more or less to the ob- 
jects of architectural art, the study of it 
ought to be one of the most useful as well 
as one of the most attractive which can 
occupy the attention of the public, and no 
doubt would be much more extensively 
cultivated, were it not for the difficulties 
attending its pursuit.”—(p. v.) 

“The object of the present work is to 
remedy to some extent these inconveni- 


The Introduction is a clever sketch 


With the greater part of his pre- 


ences, and, by supplying a succinct but 
popular account of all the principal build- 
ings of the world, to condense within the 
compass of two small volumes the essence 
of the information contained in the pon- 
derous tomes composing an architectural 
library ; and by generalizing all the styles 
known, and assigning to each its relative 
value, to enable the reader to acquire a 
more complete knowledge of the subject 
than has hitherto been attainable without 
deep study. 

“Up to the present time it has been 
hardly possible to accomplish this, and 
even now very much more information is 
required before it can be done satisfac- 
torily for all styles; but on comparing this 
work with any of the older productions of 
its class, it is easy to see how much pro- 
gress has been made, and how much nearer 
we are to completeness than we ever were 
before.” —(p. vi.) 

“One object that has been steadily kept 
in view in this work has been to shew that 
architecture may be efficiently illustrated 
by plates on a small scale, yet sufficiently 
clear to convey instruction to professional 
architects. Every pains has been taken to 
secure the greatest possible amount of ac- 
curacy, and in all instances the sources 
from which the woodcuts have been taken 
are indicated. Many of the illustrations 
are from original drawings, and of buildings 
never before published.”—(p. x.) 


of the general subject, which hardly 


admits of extract or further condensation: there are some few passages 
from which we should be disposed to differ in opinion, but this would in- 


volve too,long a discussion. 


The following, however, strikes us as a very 


questionable and dangerous doctrine to inculcate on a young architect :— 


“Ti is not necessary that the engineer 
should know anything of architecture, 


though it certainly would be better in 
most instances if he did; but, on the 
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other hand, it is indispensably necessary 
that the architect should understand con- 
struction. Without that knowledge he 
cannot design; but it would be well if, in 
most instances, he could delegate the me- 
chanical part of his task to the engineer, 
and so restrict himself entirely to the ar- 
tistic arrangement and the ornamentation 
of his design. This division of labour is 


essential to success, and was always prac- 
tised where art was a reality; and no 
great work should be undertaken without 
the union of the two. Perfect artistic 
and perfect mechanical skill can hardly be 
found combined in one person, but it is 
only by their joint assistance that a great 
work of architecture can be produced.”— 


(p. xxix.) 


It appears to us, that when the architect “ delegates the mechanical part 
of his task to the engineer,” he simply abdicates his office and becomes the 
mere decorator: if Mr. Fergusson’s principle is generally believed and 
acted upon by his profession, as we fear is too often the case, there is no 
wonder that our modern architects have produced so many wretched failures, 
and that as a body our civil engineers are so much in advance of our archi- 
tects. The proper business of the architect is to construct, and to make 
all ornament or decoration subsidiary and subordinate to the construction. 
The great fault of modern architects is that they make a pretty drawing of 
the exterior facade of a proposed building, and then make the internal ar- 
rangements fit in with their “ design’ as well as they can, often at the 
sacrifice of every kind of comfort, or propriety, or convenience. This is 
exactly the opposite of the course pursued by the ancient architects ; they 
attended first to the requirements of the interior and the construction, and 
left the exterior to take care of itself; or, at least, made the appearance of 
it, and all ornament, entirely secondary ; they ornamented what was useful, 


and did not build mere ornament. 


The section on ethnography is so good and true that we quote it en- 


tire :— 


“Tt is the circumstance mentioned in 
the last section, of the perfectly truthful 
imitation of Nature in all true styles of 
art, that gives such a charm to the study, 
and raises the elaboration of these princi- 
ples to the dignity of a science. It leads 
also to one further conclusion: when men 
expressed their knowledge so truthfully, 
they expressed also their feelings, and with 
their feelings their nationality. It is thus 
that, looking on an ancient building, we 
can not only tell in what state of civilization 
its builders lived, or how far they were 
advanced in the arts, but we can almost 
certainly say also to what race they be- 
longed, and what their affinities were with 
the other races or tribes of mankind. So 
far as my knowledge extends, I do not 
know a single exception to this rule; and, 
as far as I can judge, I believe that archi- 
tecture is in all instances as correct a test 


of race as language, and one far more 
easily applied and understood. Languages 
alter and become mixed, and when a 
change has once been established it is 
extremely difficult to follow it back to its 
origin, and unravel the elements which 
compose it; but a building once erected 
stands unchanged to testify to the time 
when it was built, and the feelings and 
motives of its builders remain stamped in- 
delibly upon it as long as it lasts. 

“ Owing to the confusion of styles which 
has prevailed since the Renaissance, this 
branch of the subject has been little un- 
derstood or followed out; but it is the 
characteristic which lends to the study of 
ancient architecture its highest value, and 
which, when properly understood, will 
elevate what has been considered as a 
merely instructive pastime into the dignity 
of an important science.”—(p. lii., liii.) 


With Mr. Fergusson’s ideas of a new style we cannot entirely agree, but 
there is a good deal in them deserving of consideration, especially in his 


preliminary remarks :— 


“There is still one other point of view 
from which it is necessary to look at this 
question of architectural design, before any 
just conclusion can be arrived at regarding 
it. It is in fact necessary to answer two 


questions, nearly as often asked as those 
proposed at the beginning of this Intro- 
duction. ‘Can we ever again have a new 
and original style of architecture ?’—‘ Can 
any one invent a new'style?? Reasoning 
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from experience alone, it is easy to answer 
these questions. No individual has, so 
far as we know, ever invented a new style 
in any part of the world. No one can 
even be named who during the prevalence 
of a true style of art materially advanced 
its progress, or by his individual exertion 
did much to help it forward; and we may 
safely answer, that as this has never hap- 
pened before, it is hardly probable that. it 
will ever occur now.”—(p. liii.) 

“In the confusion of ideas and of styles 
which now prevails, it is satisfactory to be 
able to contemplate, in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, at least one great building 
carried out wholly in the principles of 
Gothie or of any true style of art. No 
material is used in it which is not the best 
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for its purpose, no constructive expedient 
employed which was not absolutely essen- 
tial, and it depends wholly for its effect on 
the arrangement of its parts and the dis- 
play of its construction. So essentially is 
its principle the same which, as we have 
seen, animated Gothic architecture, that 
we hardly know even now how much of 
the design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, 
how much to the contractors, or how much 
to the subordinate officers employed by the 
Company. Here, as in a cathedral, every 
man was set to work in that department 
which it was supposed he was best quali- 
fied to superintend. There was room for 
every art and for every intellect, and 
clashing and interference were impossible.” 
—(pp. lvi., lvii.) 





The remainder of the first volume, or of Pagan architecture, we must 
on the present occasion pass over for want of space. We will only observe 
in passing, that Mr. George Williams and Professor Willis, in their elabo- 
rate work on the architecture of Jerusalem, are altogether at variance with 
Mr. Fergusson respecting the Temple. 


The second volume commences with the Romanesque style. We cannot 
help expressing our regret that Mr. Fergusson has used this term in a dif- 
ferent sense from that which has been commonly applied to it for the last 
twenty years: it had become appropriated to the imitations of the Roman 
style in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; Mr. Fergusson applies it to the 
later Roman buildings : 

“The first chapter in this history must 
necessarily be devoted to the Romanesque, 
or debased Roman—the first form which 


Christian architecture took on emancipat- 
ing itself entirely from Pagan influence.” 


It is true that the word might originally have been equally applicable to 
either of these classes of buildings, or might include them both; but when 
we have it established and in common use for buildings of one period, it is 
needlessly puzzling to use the same term in a technical sense for another 
group of buildings some hundred years earlier. Nor does Mr. Fergusson’s 
essay on Nomenclature reconcile us to his own practice. His proposal to 
distinguish the different styles of English architecture by dynastic names 
entirely, appears to us to add one more puzzle as a stumbling-block for the 
tyro. The French mode of using the dates only, distinguishing the styles 
by centuries, is perhaps, after all, the most simple and easy. Only, as the 
change of style began soon after the middle of each century, this division 
is apt to mislead: the last twenty years of each century belong in style to 
the century following. Mr. Fergusson’s remark, that the reigns of “the 
three Richards by a singular coincidence mark three ages of transition,” 
is worthy of notice; and the observation is perhaps sufficiently near the 
truth to make it useful to assist the memory, although the change of style 
did not take place exclusively in those reigns. The first change began in 
the time of Henry II., the second change began in the latter part of Henry 
III., and the third in the latter part of Edward III. Still the remark is a 
happy one, and more accurate than such coincidences usually are. Mr. 
Fergusson seems particularly fond of applying new senses to terms of long- 
established usage ina different sense: having given his own meaning to 
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the term Romanesque, he next proposes a new sense for the term Gothic ; 

applying it to the rude buildings of the time of Charlemagne, although in 
the previous paragraph he had correctly informed us that in the west of 
Europe the Romanesque style continued to be practised down to the eleventh 


or twelfth century. 


How is the tyro to distinguish between Romanesque 


and Gothic, according to Mr. Fergusson’s definition ?— 


“The first is most properly designated 
Romanesque, or modified— in this instance, 
unfortunately, debased— Roman. From 
the time of Constantine to that of Justi- 
nian it pervaded the whole empire, and no 
distinction can be drawn between the 
East and West sufficient to warrant their 
separation. Minute differences may be 
observed, constituting varieties ;—these are 
easily marked by secondary titles. 

“With Justinian a distinct separation 
takes place, the limits of which may be 
generally defined as follows :—If a line be 
drawn from the shores of the Adriatic to 
the shores of the Baltic, say from Fiume 
to Konigsberg, it will divide Europe into 
two nearly equal portions: of these, the 
eastern half is inhabited by Slaves, Huns, 
Servians, and other races, differing con- 
siderably from those to the westward, 
generally adhering to the Greek Church, 
and practising a style of architecture cor- 
rectly called the Byzantine, which neither 
influenced nor was influenced by that of 
the West, after the age of Justinian. To 
the westward of this line the case was 
very different: in those countries which 
had been the most populous, and were 
most completely civilized under the Roman 
rule, the Romanesque style continued to 


be practised to a much later date than the 
seventh century,—in Ravenna and Venice 
down to the tenth or eleventh century, 
with the solitary but important exception 
of St. Mark’s of Venice, the design of 
which certainly belongs to the East, with 
which that city was at that age more 
closely connected than with Rome. On 
the west coast, at Florence and Pisa, 
it continued to at least as late a date, 
and in the south of France it was prac- 
tised till the twelfth century at least, 
though with a difference sufficiently mark- 
ed to obtain for it the distinguishing name 
of Romance or Provengal. In Spain, too, 
it continued, I believe, along the Mediter- 
ranean shore to as late a period; but that 
land is still architecturally almost un- 
known. 

“With the age of Charlemagne a new 
form of art arose, to which the general 
name of Gothic may be correctly applied ; 
meaning thereby all those styles which 
were introduced by the barbarians who 
overthrew the Roman empire. Acting at 
first under the direct influence of Rome, 
and afterwards guided by their own ex- 
perience, they brought the style to that 
pitch of perfection which we still admire.” 


We are glad to see that Mr. Fergusson does full justice to the Roman 
Basilicas as the foundation of all the modern styles, and to the buildings of 
Ravenna and Torcello as very valuable connecting links :— 


“During the whole period when the 
Romanesque style was most flourishing, 
the city of Ravenna almost rivalled in 
importance the old capital of the world, 
and her churches were consequently hardly 
less important, either in num- 
ber or in richness, than those 
we have just been describ- 


“ Besides a considerable 
number of other churches, 
which have either been lost 
or destroyed by repair, Ra- 
venna still possesses two first- 
class three-aisled basilicas— 
the San Apollinare Nuovo, 
originally an Arian church, 
built by Theodoric, king of 
the Goths, (a.p. 493—525) ; 
and the San Apollinare ad Classem, at the 
Port of Ravenna, situated about three miles 


from the city, commenced A.D. 538, and 
dedicated 549. They are both similar in 
plan, in as far at least as their naves are 
concerned, and apparently so in dimen- 
sions...... (See page 37.) 


PLAN OF THE CHURCH AT TORCELLO. 


“Scarce less interesting is the basilica 
of Torcello, in the Venetian Lagune, built 
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in the first years of the eleventh century. 
Like Parenzo, it is one of those buildings 
that neither artists nor architects will 
look at. No church, however, of its age, 
probably possesses in such perfection the 
basilican arrangement as this—at least, at 
so late an age. As will be seen from the 
woodcut (from Agincourt’s work), it is a 
simple basilica, with nine pillars on each 
side of the nave, and three apses; the 
two smaller on each side of the larger 
one being the only thing that can be 
called an innovation on the old arrange- 
ment. Its most striking peculiarity, how- 
ever, is the position of the baptistery, 
which, instead of being separated from 
the church by an atrium, as was usually 
the case, is only divided from it by a nar- 
row passage. It is evident that it only 
required one slight step further to convert 
this into a double apse cathedral, such as 
are found so commonly in Germany. 
“The most interesting part of this 
church is the interior of its apse, which 
still retains the bishop’s throne, surrounded 
by six ranges of seats for his presbytery, 
arranged like those of an ancient theatre. 
It presents one of the most extensive and 
best preserved examples of the fittings of 
the apse, and gives a better idea of the 
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mode in which the apses of churches were 
originally arranged, than anything that is 
to be found in any other church, either of 
its age or of an earlier period. (See p. 37.) 

“The architectural history of Italy is 
nearly a blank during the four centuries 
that elapsed between the building of the 
basilicas of Parenzo and Torcello. This 
is only too easily to be accounted for from 
the irruption of the barbarians, and the 
troubled state of all political relations 
during these truly dark ages. This may 
account for the style reappearing at Tor- 
cello with so little change from what is 
found at Ravenna and Parenzo, after so 
long a lapse of time, and side by side with 
the celebrated church of St. Mark’s of 
Venice, which alone of all Italian churches 
can fairly be called a direct importation 
from the East. Still we should by no 
means despair of being able to fill up the 
gap to a considerable extent from among 
the smaller and more obscure churches of 
towns lining the shores of the Adriatic : 
no systematic survey has yet been at- 
tempted for this purpose, and the slight 
glimpses of knowledge that we here and 
there possess, serve only to indicate the 
permanence of the forms throughout the 
whole of that dark period.” 


In the next chapter, on “ Lombard and Rhenish Architecture,” Mr. 


Fergusson has endeavoured to throw some light on an obscure subject ; 
but we do not quite understand how the various changes he narrates are 
to be traced in existing buildings, when the genuine remains of this period 
are so extremely small, few, and far between :— 


“Tt is easy to trace the general out- 
line of these changes, but very difficult 
to fix and settle either the date in which 
they took place or the mode in which 
they were effected, owing to the singular 
paucity of authentic monuments of the 
strictly Lombard period. 

“Indeed, except one little chapel at 
Friuli, there is scarcely a single building 
belonging to this style which remains 
unaltered to the present day, and whose 
date is anterior to the eleventh century. 

“The chapel at Friuli, though extremely 
small, being only 18 ft. by 30 inside the 
walls, is interesting, as retaining all its 
decorations almost exactly as they were 
left by Gertrude, duchess of Friuli, who 
erected it in the eighth century. It 
shews considerable elegance in its details, 
and the sculpture is far better than it 
afterwards became, though perhaps its 
most remarkable peculiarity is the inter- 
secting vault that covers it, (pulchre tes- 
tudinatum, as the old chronicle terms it,) 
shewing how early was the introduction 
of a feature which afterwards became the 


formative principle of the whole Gothic 
style, and as essentially its characteristic 
as the pillars and _entablatures of the five 
orders were the characteristics of the 
classical styles of Greece and Rome. It 
is essential to remark this, and to bear 
it in mind even here; for in all the sub- 
sequent remarks on Gothic Architecture, 
it is this necessity for a stone roof that 
was the problem to be solved by the 
architects, and to accomplish which the 
style took almost all those forms which 
are so much admired in it. 

“From this example of the Carlovin- 
gian era we are obliged to pass to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the great 
building age of the Gothic nations. It 
is true, nevertheless, that there is scarcely 
a single important church in Pavia, in 
Verona, or indeed in any of the cities of 
Lombardy, whose original foundation can- 
not be traced back to a much earlier 
period. Before the canons of architec- 
tural criticism were properly understood, 
antiquaries were inclined to believe that 
in the edifices now existing they saw the 
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identical edifices erected during the 
period of the Lombard sway. Kither, 
however, in consequence of the rude con- 
struction of the earlier buildings, or be- 
cause they were too small or too poor 
for the increased population and wealth 
of the cities at a later period, every one 
of those original churches has disappeared, 
and been replaced by a larger and better 
constructed edifice, adorned with all the 
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improvements which the experience of 
centuries had introduced into the con- 
struction of religious edifices. 

“Judging from the rudeness of the 
earliest churches which we meet with 
erected in the eleventh century, it is 
evident that the progress that had been 
made, up to that period, was by no 
means equal to what was accomplished 
during the next two centuries.” 


We are obliged to pass over Piacenza, Novara, and Pavia, where no early 
work remains, and come to Milan, where there is a little :— 


“Though Milan must have been rich 
in churches of this age, the only one 
that now remains tolerably entire is San 
Ambrogio, which is so interesting a 
church as almost to make amends for its 


singularity. Historical evidence shews 
that a church did exist here from a very 
early age. This was rebuilt in the ninth 
century by Anspertus, a bishop of the 
time, aided by the munificence of Louis 


CHURCH OF 8, AMBROGIO, MILAN, A.D, 835, (SHEWING THE ATRIUM AND WEST FRONT). 


the Pious; but except the apse and the 
older of the two towers—that of the 
canons — nothing remains of even that 
church, all the rest having been rebuilt in 
the twelfth century. The vaulting of the 
church, which is singularly clumsy, and 
clumsily fitted to the substructure, is 
0 


the work of the thirteenth century. 

“The disposition of this church will be 
understood from the following plan, which 
shews the atrium as well as the church, 
the former being virtually the nave. In 
other words, had the church been erected 
on the colder and stormier side of the 
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Alps, a clerestory would have been added 
to the atrium, and it would have been 
roofed over; and then the plan would 
have been nearly identical with that of 
one of our northern cathedrals. If, be- 
sides this, there had been a baptistery 
at the western entrance, as at Novara, 
Piacenza, or Torcello, we should then 
have had a building with two apses—a 
complete German cathedral. As it is, 
the atrium is a singularly pleasing ad- 
junct to the fagade, removing the church 
back from the noisy world outside, and 
by its quiet seclusion tending to produce 
that devotional feeling so suitable to the 
entrance of a church. The facade of the 
building itself, though, like the atrium, 
only in brick, is one of the best designs 
of its age, the upper loggia or open 
gallery of five bold but unequal arches, 
spaced equally with those below, pro- 
ducing more shadow than the fagade at 
Pisa, without the multitude of small 
parts there crowded together, and with 
far more architectural propriety and 
grace. As seen from the atrium with its 
two towers, one on either flank, it forms a 
composition which is not surpassed by any 
other in this style, so far as 1 know. 
“Owing to the bad arrangement of the 
vaulting, the internal architecture of the 
church is hardly worthy of that of the ex- 
terior; but it is a perfect museum of ec- 
clesiological antiquities of the best class. 
The silver altar of Angilbertus (a.p. 835.) 
is unrivalled either for richness or beauty 
of design by anything of the kind known 
to exist elsewhere, and the daldachino that 
surmounts it is also of singular beauty ; 
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so are some of its old tombs of the earliest 
Christian workmanship. Its mosaics, its 
pulpit, and the bronze doors, not to men- 
tion the brazen serpent, said to be the 
very one erected by Moses in the wilder- 
ness, and innumerable other relics, make 
this church one of the most interesting 
in Italy, if not indeed of ali Europe. 

“ Generally speaking, the most beautiful 
part of these Lombard churches is their 
eastern ends. The apse, with its gallery, 
the transepts, and, above all, the dome 
that almost invariably surmounts their in- 
tersection with the choir, constitute a 
group which always has a pleasing effect, 
and very often is highly artistic and beau- 
tiful. The sides, too, of the nave, are often 
well designed and appropriate; but, with 
scarcely a single exception, the west end, 
or entrance-front, is comparatively mean. 
The building seems to be cut off at a cer- 
tain length without any appropriate finish, 
or anything to balance the bold projections 
towards the east. The French cathedrals, 
on the contrary, while they entirely es- 
cape this defect by means of their bold 
western towers, are generally deficient in 
the eastern parts, and almost always want 
the central dome or tower. The English 
Gothic architects alone understood the pro- 
per combination of the three parts. The 
Italians, when they introduced a tower, 
almost always used it as a detached object, 
and not as a part of the design of the 
church. In consequence of this, the facades 
of their churches are frequently the least 
happy parts of the composition, notwith- 
standing the pains and amount of ornament 
lavished upon them.” 


We pass on to Switzerland, where, as we have already observed, Mr. 
Fergusson has placed too much reliance on the fanciful theories of M. 


Blavignac :— 


PLAN OF THE CHURCH AT ROMAIN 
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MOTIER, 


« Among the churches illustrated in this 
work, one of the earliest and most inter- 
esting is that of Romain-Motier, the body 
of which certainly remains as it was when 
consecrated in the year 753. The narthex, 
which is in two stories, may be a century 
or two later, and the porch and east end 
are of the pointed style of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries. The vaulting of the 
nave also can hardly be coeval with the 
original building. 

“ From other examples in the neighbour- 
hood, we may safely infer that it originally 
terminated eastward in three apses. Sup- 
posing these to be restored, we have a 
church of about 150 feet in length by 55 
in width across the nave, with transepts, a 
tower at the intersection, and nearly all 
the arrangements found at a much later 
age, and with scarcely any details of the 
Romanesque style. The external mode of 
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CHURCH OF ROMAIN-MOTIER, SWITZERLAND, A.D, 738. 


decoration is very much that of the two 
churches of San Apollinare at Ravenna, 
but carried one step further, inasmuch as 
in the upper story of the nave each com- 
partment is divided into two arches, with 
no central support ; in the tower there are 
three such little arches in each bay, in the 
narthex five. This afterwards became, in 
Germany and Italy, the favourite string- 
course moulding. 

“The church of Granson, on the borders 
of the lake of Neufchatel, though much 
smaller, is scarcely less interesting. It be- 
longs to the Carlovingian era, and, like many 


churches of that age, has borrowed its pil- 
lars and many of its ornaments from earlier 
monuments. Its most remarkable peculi- 
arity is the vault of the nave, which shews 
how timidly at that early period the archi- 
tects undertook to vault even the narrowest 
spans, the whole nave being only 30 feet 
wide. It is the earliest specimen we pos- 
sess of a mode of vaulting which subse- 
quently became very common in the south 
of France, and which, as we shall see here- 
after, led to most of the forms of vaulting 
afterwards introduced.” 





We much doubt the fact, as stated, that the body of the church of Ro- 
main-Motier certainly remains as it was consecrated in the year 753. The 
church, when examined on the spot, and not in M. Blavignac’s drawings 
only, is evidently of two or three different periods: the arches of the cen- 
tral tower, with its vault, one transept, and one bay of the choir, are evi- 
dently older than the rest; and these oldest parts are built of Roman ma- 
terials, and probably are of the eighth century, as stated. The body of the 
church is very different.—much ruder and more clumsy work,—but evi- 
dently later, and the narthex, or western porch, of two stories, is later still. 
The outer walls do not appear to be earlier than the tower of St. Maurice, 
which is of the beginning of the eleventh century. 

Mr. Fergusson’s remarks on the churches of Cologne are valuable and 
interesting :— 

“Of the other churches, that of Sta. 
Maria in Capitulo is apparently the oldest ; 
but of the church erected in the tenth cen- 
tury only the nave remains, and that con- 


siderably altered. The three noble apses 
that adorn the east end belong to the 
twelfth, or perhaps to the thirteenth, cen- 
tury. In plan these apses are more spa- 
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cious than those of the Apostles’ Church, 
or of that of St. Martin; this alone having 
a broad aisle running round each, which 
gives great breadth and variety to the 
perspective. The apse of the church of 
the Apostles (erected .p. 1035) is far more 
beautiful externally. This building is per- 
haps, taken altogether, the most pleasing 
example of its class, though it has not the 
loftiness of the great church of St. Martin, 
which competes more directly with the 
aspiring tendencies of the pointed style. 
These three churches, taken together, illus- 
trate sufficiently the nature and capabilities 
of the style which we are describing. The 
arrangement with three apses possesses the 
architectural propriety of terminating nobly 
the interior to which it is applied. As the 
worshipper advances up the nave, the three 
apses open gradually upon him, and form 
a noble and appropriate climax, without 
the effect being destroyed by something 
less magnificent beyond. But their most 
pleasing effect is external, where the three 
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simple circular lines combine gracefully to- 
gether, and form an elegant basement for 
the central dome or tower. Compared with 
the confused buttresses and pinnacles of 
the apses of the French pointed churches, 
it must certainly be admitted that the 
German designs are far nobler, as possess- 
ing more architectural propriety, and more 
of the elements of true and simple beauty. 
They are small, it is true, and consequently 
it is not fair to compare them with such 
imposing edifices as the great and over- 
poweringly-magnificent cathedral of the 
same town; but among buildings on their 
own scale they stand as yet unrivalled. As 
they now are, perhaps their greatest defect 
is that the apses are not sufficiently sup- 
ported by the naves. Generally these are 
of a different age and less ornate style, so 
that the complete effect of a well-balanced 
composition is wanting ; but this does not 
suffice to overpower the great beauties they 
undoubtedly possess.” 


We come now to the architecture of France, which, from its closer con- 
nection with our own country, is generally the most interesting to English- 
men of any foreign styles ; and we are sorry to observe that this is the 
least satisfactory portion of Mr. Fergusson’s work,—he has followed his 


local guides too implicitly. 


The division of the subject is, on the whole, 


the best that can be adopted, and the small archeological map of France, 
after De Caumont, is very useful for giving a general idea of the division 


of styles :— 


“The first and most obvious subdivision of 
France is that into the provinces of North 
and South, by a line passing through the 
valley of the Loire. To the north of it, the 
Franks, Burgundians, and Normans—all 
German races, or closely allied to them— 
settled in such numbers as nearly to obli- 
terate the original Celtic and other races, 
introducing their own feudal customs, and 
a style of architecture not only essentially 
Gothic, but virtually the Gothic par ex- 
cellence. 

“To the south of this line the Teutonic 
races never settled, nor did they gain the 
ascendancy here till after the campaigns of 
Simon de Montfort, before alluded to, when 
the sword and the faggot extinguished the 
Protestantism of the races, and introduced 
a bastard Gothic style into the land. Before 
that time the Romanesque style, derived 
from the Romans, had gradually been un- 
dergoing a process of change and natural- 
ization, taking a form in which we can 
trace the gradually rising influence of the 
Northern styles. It was, like the German 
Round Gothic, a distinct and separate style, 
till superseded by the all-pervading Gothic 
from the north of France. 

“As will be observed on the map, the 


line dividing these two provinces includes 
both banks of the Loire as high as Tours, 
dividing Brittany into two equal halves. 
It then follows the course of the Cher to 
the northern point of Auvergne, leaving 
Bourges and Bourbon to the north ; thence, 
by a not very direct line, it passes east, 
till it reaches the Rhone at Lyons. It 
follows that stream to the lake of Geneva, 
and leaves the whole valley of the Sadne 
to the Burgundians ; thus dividing France 
into two nearly equal and well-defined eth- 
nographic and architectural provinces. 

“As it is necessary to distinguish the 
styles of these provinces by names, I 
should propose to call that of the southern 
the Romance, and that of the northern 
Frankish. 

“Turning first, then, to the south, it is 
necessary to subdivide that province into 
at least four, or perhaps more correctly 
six, subdivisions. The first of these is 
Provence, and the style the Provengal,— 
a name frequently used by French arche- 
ologists, and familiar to them. It oceupies 
the whole valley of the Rhone as far as 
Lyons, and along the coast between the 
hills and the sea to the Pyrenees. Within 
these limits there is not, so far as I know, 
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a single church or building that can lay a 
fair claim to the title of Gothic. All are 
Romanesque, or, more properly, Romance, 
the earliest examples with a native element 
timidly peering through, which afterwards 
displays itself more boldly. What instances 
there are of late Gothic are so bad, and so 
evidently importations, as to deserve no 
mention. 

“The next province may be called the 
Aquitanian, comprising the whole of the 
valley of the Garonne and its tributaries— 
all that country, in fact, where the names 
of towns end in the Basque article ae. 
Its style is not nearly so closely allied to 
the Romanesque as that of Provence; and 
though tending towards a Gothic feeling, 
is always so mixed with the native element 
as to prevent that style from ever pre- 
vailing, till forcibly introduced by the 
Franks in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

“The third is designated that of Anjou, 
or the Angiovine, from its most distin- 
guished province. This includes the lower 
part of the Loire, and is bounded on the 
north-east by the Cher. Between it and 
the sea is a strip of land, including the 
Angoumois, Saintonge, and Vendée, which 
it is not easy to know where to place. It 
may belong, so far as we yet know, to 
either Aquitania or Anjou, or possibly 
may deserve a separate title altogether ; 
but in the map it is annexed for the 
present to Poitou or the Angiovine pro- 
vince. 

“In Brittany the two styles meet, and 
are so mixed together, that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. There is neither 
pure Romance nor pure Frankish, but a 
style partaking of the peculiarities of each 
without belonging to either. 

“ Besides these, there is the small and 
secluded province of Auvergne, having a 
style peculiarly its own, which, though 
certainly belonging to the southern pro- 
vince, is easily distinguished from any of 
the neighbouring styles, and is one of the 
most pleasing to be found of an early age 
in France. 

“Taking, then, a more general view 
of the southern province, it will be seen 
that if a line were drawn from Marseilles 
to Brest, it would pass nearly through 
the middle of it. At the south-eastern 
extremity of such a line we should find a 
style almost purely Romanesque, passing 
by slow and equal gradations into a Gothic 
style at its other extremity. 

“On turning to the Frankish province, 
the case is somewhat different. Paris is 
here the centre from which everything 
radiates, and though the Norman invasion, 
and other troubles ot those times, with 


the rebuilding mania of the thirteenth 
century, have swept away nearly all traces 
of the early buildings, still it is easy to see 
how the Gothic style arose in the Isle of 
France, and thence spread to all the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

“Not to multiply divisions, we may in- 
clude in the Northern province many va- 
rieties that will afterwards be marked as 
distinct in maps of French architecture, 
especially at the south-east, where the 
Nivernois and Bourbonnois, if not deserv- 
ing of separate honours, at least consist of 
such a complete mixture of the Frankish, 
the Burgundian, with the Southern styles, 
that they cannot strictly be said to belong 
to any one, and yet partake of all. The 
northern, however, is certainly the pre- 
dominant element, and with that therefore 
they should be classed. 

“ Beyond this to the eastward lies the 
great Burgundian province, having a well- 
defined and well-marked style of its own, 
influenced by or influencing all those 
around it, but possessing more similarity 
to the German styles than to those of 
France, though the Roman influence is 
here strong enough to give it an apparent 
affinity with the Provengal. This is, how- 
ever, an affinity of form, and not of spirit ; 
for no style is much more essentially 
Gothic than that of Burgundy. 

“To the westward lies the architectural 
province of Normandy, one of the most 
vigorous offshoots of the Frankish style ; 
and from the power of the Norman dukes 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
the accidental circumstance of its pros- 
perity in those centuries when the rest of 
France was prostrate from their ravages 
and torn by internal dissensions, the Round 
Gothic style shews itself here with a 
vigour and completeness not found else- 
where. It is, however, evidently only the 
Frankish style based remotely on Roman 
tradition, but which the barbarians used 
with a freedom and boldness which soon 
converted it into a purely national Gothic 
art. This soon ripened into the complete 
Gothic style of the thirteenth century, 
which was so admired as soon to spread 
itself over the whole face of Europe, and 
which became the type of all Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

“ Alsace is not included in this enume- 
ration, as it certainly belongs wholly to 
Germany. Lorraine too is more Ger- 
man than French, and if included at all, 
must be as an exceptional transitional pro- 
vince. French Flanders belongs, in the 
age of which we are now speaking, tc the 
Belgian provinces behind it, and may 
therefore also be disregarded at present ; 
but even after rejecting all these, enough 
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is still left to render it difficult to remem- 
ber and follow all the changes in style in- 
troduced by these different races, and 
which marked not only the artistic, but the 
political, state of France during the middle 
ages, when the six territorial peers of 
France, the counts of Toulouse, Flanders, 
Aquitania, Normandy, Burgundy, and 
Champagne, represented the six principal 
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provinces of the kingdom, under their 
suzerain, the Count or King of Paris. 
These very divisions might now be taken 
to represent the architectural distinctions, 
were it not that the pre-eminence of these 
great princes belongs to a later epoch than 
the architectural divisions which we have 
pointed out, and which we must now de- 
scribe somewhat more at length.” 


The style of Provence is certainly very marked, and peculiar to itself; 
and it does appear to be clearly made out that the pointed arch was com- 
monly used there in vaulting as early as the middle of the eleventh century, 
or about a hundred years before it was used in the north of France, or in 
England; but this did not lead to the Gothic style—at least, not then: it 
may be that some northern architects took up the idea, and made use of it 


at a subsequent period :— 


“The church of Fontifroide, near Nar- 
bonne, shews the style in its completeness, 
perhaps better than any other example. 
There not only the roof is pointed, but all 
the constructive openings have assumed the 
same forms. The windows and doorways, 
































it is true, still retain their circular heads, 
and did retain them as long as the native 
style flourished, the pointed-headed open- 
ing being only introduced by the Franks 
under Simon de Montfort. 

“The section across the nave shews the 






























































SECTIONS OF THE CHURCH OF FONTIFROIDE, 


form of the central vault, which the other 
section shews to be a plain tunnel-vault, 
unbroken by any intersection through- 
out the whole length of the nave. The 
side-aisles are roofed with half-vauits, 
forming abutments to the central arches, 
—the advantage of this construction 
being, as before explained, that the tiles 
or paving-stones of the roof rest directly 
on the vault, without the intervention of 
any carpentry. Internally also the build- 
ing displays an elegant simplicity and 
constructive propriety. Its chief defect 
is the darkness of the vault, from the 
absence of a clerestory, which, though 
tolerable in the bright sunshine of the 
South, could not be borne in the more 


gloomy North. It was to correct this, 
as we shall afterwards perceive, that in 
the North the roof of the aisles was first 
raised to the height of that of the central 
nave, light being admitted through a 
gallery. Next, the upper roof of the aisles 
was cut away, with the exception of mere 
strips or ribs left as flying buttresses. 
Lastly, the central vault was cut up by 
intersections, so as to obtain space for 
windows to the very height of the ridge. 
It was this last expedient that necessi- 
tated the adoption of the pointed-headed 
window ; which might never have been in- 
troduced, but for the invention of painted 
glass, which, requiring larger openings, 
compelled the architects to bring these 
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windows close up to the lines of the con- 
structive vaulting, and so follow its forms. 
In the South, however, painted glass 
never was, at least in the age of which 
we are now speaking, a favourite mode 
of decoration, and the windows remained 
so small as never to approach or inter- 
fere in any way with the lines of the 
vault, and they therefore retained their 
national and more beautiful circular- 
headed termination. The arrangements 
for lighting are, however, undoubtedly 
the most defective part of the arrange- 
ments of the Provengal churches, and 


have given rise to its being called a 
‘cavern-like Gothic,’ from the gloom of 
their interiors, as compared with the glass 
walls of their Northern rivals. Still it by 
no means follows that this was an in- 
herent characteristic of the style, which 
could not have been remedied by further 
experience; but it is probable that no 
ingenuity would ever have enabled this 
style to display these enormous surfaces 
of painted glass, whose introduction was, 
if not the only, at least the principal, 
motive of all those changes which took 
place in the Frankish provinces.” 


In Aquitaine we have two distinct styles carried on side by side and 
simultaneously ; the one entirely Byzantine, the other as clearly of Roman 
origin. Of the first, St. Front at Perigeux, is the type; and this has been 
shewn by Mr. Verneilh to be an exact copy of St. Mark’s at Venice, or 
that both are copied from a common original; but we cannot follow him 
in his dates as implicitly as Mr. Fergusson does. It is now pretty well as- 
certained that the existing church of St. Mark’s is the one that was rebuilt 
in the eleventh century, and ornamented with mosaics as soon as it was 
completed ; to which a series of porches, forming a sort of external aisle, 
was added about fifty years afterwards. If St. Front is copied from St. Mark’s, 
it was before the porches were added, or in the first half of the twelfth 
century ; and this agrees with the rebuilding after the great fire, and with 





the recorded date of Angouleme. Of the Roman style, St. Sernin at Tou- 


louse is the finest example :— 


“ The solidity with which these churches 
were built, and the general narrowness of 
their proportions as compared with the 
domical churches of the same time and 
district, enabled the architects to attempt 
some splendid erection on the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts, which is 
the spot where height should always be 
aimed at. The dome at Cruas, in the 
Provengal district, has already been de- 
scribed. The church at Conques has one 
as important, though dissimilar; but the 
finest is that of St. Sernin at Toulouse, 
which rivals, if indeed it does not in 
some respect surpass, our spires at Salis- 
bury, Norwich, and elsewhere. The three 
lower stories only are of the age of the 
church; the two upper were added long 
afterwards, but adapted with remarkably 
good taste. Though differing in design and 
detail, their general form and outline is 


such as to accord most happily with the 
older structure on which they are placed. 

“The form of the spire being octagonal, 
admits of its including the width of the 
side-aisles as well as of the nave in its 
base, and thus gaining that breadth in 
which all pointed Gothic spires of this 
class are so deficient, and which was only 
attained in the domes of the Renaissance, 
and then at the expense both of truth- 
fulness of construction, and by concealed 
mechanical expedients that almost cer- 
tainly ensure their early destruction. 

“In this example there is a sameness 
of design in placing so many similar 
stories one over the other, merely dimi- 
nishing in size. The general effect, how- 
ever, is good, and for a central object it 
is, if not the finest, certainly one of the 
very best which France possesses.” 


The style of Anjou is passed over much more rapidly and slightly than 
it deserves. It was in this district that the styles of the north and of the 


south came directly into collision, and it is very probable that from this 
collision the Gothic style arose. The public hospital at Angers, founded, 
endowed, and built as it stands, by Henry II. of England, is materially in 
advance of anything of the same age in Paris or elsewhere, so far as we 
have been able to learn. Mr. Fergusson follows his French guides im- 
plicitly in this part of his work; and the able architects of Paris, though 
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perhaps the most able men of the day, and the safest guides he can have on 
the whole, are liable to local prejudices as much as other people. It is a 
well-known article of the Paris creed, that Notre Dame and St. Dennis are 
in advance of every other building in the world of their day; but facts and 
dates do not appear to us to bear out this theory. It may be true, but the 
proofs of it have never yet been laid before English readers; and Mr. Fer- 
gusson merely takes it for granted, without attempting to prove it, or to sift 
the evidence. We are disposed to allow that in the time of St. Louis, or 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Sainte Chapelle was built, 
Paris had attained the pre-eminence in art as in political importance ; but 
in the time of Philip Augustus, or the end of the twelfth century, when the 
great change took place, this is very questionable; and we are disposed to 
give the precedence of style at that period both to Angers and to Caen, and 
probably also to Soissons and to Canterbury. But we hope to have many op- 
portunities of discussing the interesting questions belonging to this period. 
Auvergne presents another singular style of its own—formed, perhaps, 
also by the mixture of the two styles; but it seems to have been entirely 
isolated, and tc have had little influence beyond the borders of the province 
itself. Normandy and Burgundy are passed over in the same summary 
manner ; and as our present object is to do justice to Mr, Fergusson’s book, 
not to write an essay on French Gothic, we must be content to follow 
his example, and pass on to the glory of the art, the Frencn Gornic 


CATHEDRALS :—- 


“The great difficulty in attempting to 
describe the architecture of France during 
the glorious period of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is really the embarras de richesse. 
There are even now some thirty or forty 
cathedrals of the first class in France, all 
owing their magnificence to this great age. 
Some of these, it is true, were commenced 
even early in the twelfth, and many were 
not completed till after the fourteenth 
century; but all their principal features, 
as well as all the more important beauties, 
belong to the thirteenth century, which, 
as a building epoch, is perhaps the most 
brilliant in the whole history of architec- 
ture. Not even the great Pharaonic era 
in Egypt, the age of Pericles in Greece, 
nor the great period of the Roman em- 
pire, will bear comparison with the thir- 
teenth century in Europe, whether we 
look to the extent of the buildings exe- 
cuted, their wonderful variety and con- 
structive elegance, the daring imagination 
that conceived them, or the power of 
poetry and of lofty religious feelings that 
is expressed in every feature, and in every 
part of them. 

“ During the previous age almost all the 
greater ecclesiastical buildings were abbeys, 
or belonged exclusively to monastic esta- 
blishments—were in fact the sole property, 
and built only for the use, of the clergy. 
The laity, it is true, were admitted, but 
only on sufferance. They had no right to 
be there, and no part in the ceremonies 
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performed. During the thirteenth century 
almost all the great buildings were cathe- 
drals, in the erection of which the laity 
bore the greater part of the expense, and 
shared, in at least an equal degree, in 
their property and purposes. In a subse- 
quent age the parochial system went far 
to supersede even the cathedral, the people’s 
church taking almost entirely the place of 
the priest’s church—a step which was sub- 
sequently carried to its utmost length by 
the Reformation. .... 

“The lower part of the fagade at Char- 
tres is older than that of Paris, and so 
plain (it might almost be called rude) as 
hardly to admit of comparison with it ; but 
its two spires, of different ages, are unsur- 
passed in France. Even in the southern 
or older of the two, which was probably 
finished in the twelfth century, we find 
all the elements which were so fully de- 
veloped in Germany and elsewhere in the 
following centuries. The change from the 
square to the octagon, and from the per- 
pendicular part to the sloping sides of the 
spire, are managed with the most perfect 
art; and were not the effect it produces 
destroyed by the elaborate richness of the 
other spire, it would be considered one of 
the most beautiful of its class. The new 
or northern spire was erected by Jean 
Texier, between the years 1507 and 1514. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of its date, 
this must be considered as on the whole 
the most beautiful spire on the continent 
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of Europe—certainly far surpassing those 
at Strasburg, Vienna, or Antwerp. If it 
has a rival, it is that at Freiburg, or those 
designed for the cathedral at Cologne: but 
with details of the same date, I have no 
doubt that this would be considered the 
finest spire of the three. 

“The transepts at Chartres have more 
projection than those of Paris, and were 
originally designed with two towers to 
each, and two others were placed one on 
each side of the choir; so that the cathe- 
dral would have had eight towers alto- 
gether, if completed; but none except the 
western two have been carried higher than 
the springing of the roof; and though they 
serve to vary the outline, they do not re- 
lieve, to the extent they might have done, 
the heavy mass of the roof. In other re- 
spects, the external beauty of the cathe- 
dral is somewhat injured by the extreme 
massiveness of the flying buttresses, which 
were deemed necessary to resist the thrust 
of the enormous vault of the central nave ; 
and, though each is in itself a massive 
and beautiful object, they crowd to an in- 
convenient extent the clerestory ; the 
effect of which is also somewhat injured 
by the imperfect tracery of the windows, 
each of which is more like separate open- 
ings grouped together than one grand and 
simple window. .... 

“The church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, 
was beyond comparison the most beautiful 
and perfect of the abbey edifices of France. 
This was commenced by Mare d’ Argent 
in the year 1318, and carried on inter- 
ruptedly for twenty-one years. At his 
death the choir and transepts were com- 
pleted, or very nearly so. The English 
wars interrupted at this time the progress 
of this, as of many other buildings, and 
the works of the nave were not seemingly 
resumed till about 1490, and twenty-five 
years later the beautiful western front 
was commenced. 

“ Except that of Limoges, the choir is al- 
most the only perfect building of its age,and 
being nearly contemporary with the choir 
at Cologne (1276 to 1321), affords a means 
of comparison between the two styles of 
Germany and France at that age, and 
entirely to the advantage of the French 
example, which, though very much smaller, 
avoids all the more glaring faults of the 
other. 

“ Nothing indeed can exceed the beauty 
of proportion of this most elegant church ; 
and except that it. wants the depth and 
earnestness of the earlier examples, it may 
be considered as the most beautiful thing 
of its kind in Europe. The proportion 
too of the nave, transepts, and choir, to 
one another, is remarkably happy, and a 
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most striking contrast to the very imper- 
fect proportions of Cologne. Its three 
towers also would have formed a perfect 
group as originally designed, but the cen- 
tral one was not completed till so late, 
that its details have lost the aspiring - 
character of the building on which it 
stands, and the western spires, as rebuilt 
within the last ten years, are incongruous 
and inappropriate ; whereas, had the ori- 
ginal design been carried out according 
to the drawings which still exist, it would 
have been one of the most beautiful fa- 
gades known anywhere. The diagonal 
position of the towers met most happily 
the difficulty of giving breadth to the 
fagade, without placing them beyond the 
line of the aisles, as is done in the cathedral 
of Rouen, and at the same time gave a 
variety to the perspective which must have 
had a most pleasing effect. Had the idea 
occurred earlier, few western towers would 
have been placed otherwise; but the in- 
vention came too late, and in modern times 
the very traces of the arrangement have 
been obliterated. .... 

“Tt would be easy to select numerous 
examples from the collegiate and parish 
churches of France to extend this series. 
Our limits will not, however, admit of the 
mention of more than one other instance. 
The sepulchral church of Brou en Bresse 
was erected from 1511 to 1536, by Mar- 
garet of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, 
and aunt of Charles V., emperor of Ger- 
many. It was therefore nearly contem- 
porary with Henry VIIth’s chapel at West- 
minster, and thus affords a means of com- 
parison between the English and French 
styles of the day, which is wholly in favour 
of om own: both are the most florid 
specimens of their class in either country ; 
but at Brou, both externally and internally, 
all majesty of form and constructive pro- 
priety are lost sight of; and though we 
wonder that stone could be cut into sach 
a marvellous variety of lace-like forms, 
and are dazzled by the splendour of the 
whole, it is with infinite pleasure that we 
turn from these elaborate specimens of 
declining taste to an earlier and purer 
style. Fascinating as some of these late 
buildings undoubtedly are, from the rich- 
ness of decorative fancy that reigns in every 
detail, still they can only be regarded as 
efforts of the arts of the carver and stone- 
mason, and not of the architect or sculptor 
properly so called. 

“In the city of Rouen we also find the 
beautiful church of St. Maclou (1432— 
1500), a gorgeous specimen of the later 
French style, presenting internally all the 
attenuation and defects of its age; but in 
the five arcades of its beautiful western 
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front it displays one of the richest and most 
elegant specimens of Flamboyant work in 
France. It also shews what the facade of 
St. Ouen would have been if completed as 
designed. This church once possessed a 
noble central tower and spire, destroyed 
in 1794. When all this was complete, 
few churches of its age could have com- 
peted with it. 

“St. Jacques at Dieppe is another church 
of the same age, and possessing the same 


lace-like beauty of detail and elaborate 
finish, which charms in spite of soberer 
reason, that tells us it is not in stone 
that such vagaries should be attempted. 
Abbeville, St. Riquier, and all the princi- 
pal towns throughout that part of France, 
are rich in specimens of the late Gothic, of 
which we are now speaking. These speci- 
mens are beautiful in many respects, but 
in almost all inferior to those of the glori- 
ous epoch which preceded.” 








PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


Asout twenty years ago Mr. John Martin published a Catalogue of 
Privately Printed Books, extending from the time of Elizabeth to the vear 
1833. He limited his list to such as were not intended for sale, and of 
which in general very few copies were printed. From the following brief 
summary of the contents of his work, it might be thought that he had ex- 
hausted the subject, but such is not the case, as he has omitted all mention 
of one most remarkable class, the interest and importance of which are of 
the highest order; which has never yet been met with at the sale of the 
most ardent collector, and of which every copy, judging by the cost of its 
production, may be fairly said to be worth its weight in gold. 

Mr. Martin’s Catalogue commences with the work (‘De Antiquitate 
Ecclesize Britannice’’) printed by Archbishop Matthew Parker, (but pro- 
bably written by his secretary, John Josseline,) to record the sayings and 
doings of his sixty-nine predecessors at Canterbury. ‘The learned prelate 
amused his leisure in so adding to and altering the book, that no two of 
the twenty or more copies known to exist are in all respects alike; he also 
printed his own Life, no doubt intending to have it kept secret for a con- 
venient season, but an impression of the precious tract somehow came into 
the hands of a Puritan, who translated and published it with the good- 
natured remark, that the number of seventy thus made up was so complete 
‘as it is great pitie ther shold be one more; but that as Augustin was the 
first, so Matthew might be the last.” 

The times of the Stuarts, when the press was under the care of a 
Licenser, afforded a plentiful harvest of books, printed privately enough,— 
the ears, if not the lives, of the parties concerned being in danger; but Mr. 
Martin considered them not within the scope of his work, as being, like the 
Yorkshireman’s razors, ‘‘ made to sell.’” He accordingly passes them over, 
and proceeds to the great feature of his book—the private printing of more 
modern days, but in this, as before remarked, he is, perhaps intentionally, 
deficient. 

In recording the achievements of amateur printers, he catalogues the 
works of the Newcastle Typographical Society, and also details at length 
the amusements in that way of Horace Walpole at Strawberry-hill, of Sir 
Egerton Brydges at Lee Priory, of Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, 
who fell in a duel thirty years ago, and the graver labours of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, who still lives and prints Cartularies, and pedigrees, and Heralds’ 
Visitations. 
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The works, good, bad, or indifferent, produced by the Roxburghe, Ban- 
natyne, Maitland, and other clubs, the predecessors of the publishing 
societies of the present day, are likewise passed in review; even the pri- 
vate press of Louis XVIII. at Hartwell is noticed, though that of his 
“good cousin” the Duke of Orleans, (afterwards king Louis Philippe.) 
at Twickenham, is not; but if he had extended his researches to a large 
building in Downing-street, he might have discovered a place where 


laborious men 
* Add night to day, and Sunday to the week,” 


in printing works not for sale, though the nation pays handsomely for 
them. They contain, not formal reports, but the “‘ private and confidential” 
communications of ministers, ambassadors, and lower employés, often 
couched in a style as unofficial as Clive’s note from the card-table to 
Colonel Lawrence :—‘ Attack the Dutch at once, and I'll send you an 
order in council to-morrow.”’ Small as the number of copies printed usually 
is, the dispersion of the library of a minister or a chief clerk will now and 
then bring to light a few of these genuine “ materials for history,” and they 
then become fair subjects for public notice, although their mere titles when 
fresh from the press would sometimes cause as much uneasiness to persons 
high in office, as ever Archbishop Parker experienced from his Puritan 
friend. 

This Government press, which formerly occupied a couple of garrets 
in the Foreign Office, is now transferred to a kitchen in Fludyer-street, 
under the same roof. We will not “pry into the secrets of the State” 
so far as to inquire what is printed there now, though we know the 
press to be in full activity, lest we should discover anything that might put 
either the war that we have just closed or the peace that we have so re- 
cently celebrated according to order, in a light not warranted by the news- 
papers. Instead of this we will give a brief notice of some few of its pro- 
ductions ten or fifteen years ago, which, as they relate to matters long since 
settled, cannot now well be “ embarrassing” to anybody. 

We commence with a very distant dependency. The government of 
British India, as is well known, is nominally in the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors, but its affairs are in reality managed by a Secret Committee, 
whose Instructions to each presidency are printed in occasional pamphlets, 
of which but twenty-five copies are struck off, ‘‘ solely for the use of the 
Cabinet.” They are mainly the rough notes (literally marginal, and authen- 
ticated by initials,) which the members have made on the despatches from 
India, and are usually couched in brief and unceremonious terms. Thus, 
on March 31, 1841, the committee wrote, among other things, to the 
Governor-General in Council :— 

“We altogether concur in the censure on Mr. B—— and Major-General B “" 
expressed in your Seeretary’s letter of the 4th of January, with reference to their 
opinions unnecessarily obtruded upon Government ; and we are far from pleased with 
a portion of their subsequent proceedings. They do not appear to conduct themselves 
in a spirit and temper suitable to their responsible situations; and we think it highly 





inexpedient to employ a functionary in so important a station as that of Mr. B——, 
with whose conduct government is repeatedly compelled to find fault. We also concur 
in your disapprobation of the joint communications of Mr. B—— and General B——, 


as being informal and in every respect inexpedient.” 





* The names are of course given in full, but, being those of living individuals, they 
are here reduced to an initial. 
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To the same, June 3, 1841. 


* We deplore the casualties occasioned by what appears to us the ill-advised attack on 
Kujjuck, of which we have been informed by the Bombay Government. The chief 
officer in command seems to be responsible for the lamented result.” 

“With reference to the conduct of the late Lieut. L , we are sorry to observe 
that the choice of political agents appears to have been in many instances unfortunate.” 

“We have no remarks to make on the letter of Captain C , except that it is 
ill-judged to meet a comment by superior authority, in regard to his conduct, by saying 
that he objects to his character as a gentleman being impugned.” 








Other names, ranking high in the Indian service, and “ a Mr. Layard,” 
are at other times mentioned in anything but flattering terms. A general 
is censured for sending to a newspaper the report of a court of inquiry be- 
fore it had been submitted to the Government, “for purposes of private 
spite ;” and a political agent is charged with impeding the public service, 
; and a hope is expressed that he may be placed in a post where he will be 
' able to do less harm. The general was removed, but the Political had 
friends at court, who declined to listen to anything against him, and the 
committee gave way to the wishes of his protectors, observing (Aug. 4, 
' ' 1841) to the Governor-General :— 


ROR TSS RAS OE 


“We are always willing to grant to you that discretion which is indispensable for the 
exercise of your many important duties; and if, after the instances in which you have 
disapproved of the conduct of Mr. B , and which we perceive by your last de- 
3 spatches have been recently very numerous, you still continue to think that Mr. B 
is well qualified for his post, we shall acquiesce in that decision.” 








To the Governor of Bombay, June 5, 1841 :— 








4 “The proceedings of Ameer Khalid should be watched, but no force is to be used 
against him; and we are not sure that, if used, it would be effectual.” 
“ You have determined right in not strengthening the fortifications of Karrak.” 

P “ We have no orders to give in regard to Mocha.” 
- “The explanation in regard to the omission to inform Commander L of his 
e : allowances is far from satisfactory.” 
f To the same, July 5, 1841 :— 
1 “ Nusseer Khan can only be regarded as an enemy, and ought to be treated accord- 
5 ingly.” 
i “ We do not approve of attacking Mocha by a naval force in conjunction with the 
"9 Imaum of Senna.” 
e 
- The following passages from a letter to the Governor-General (Dec. 31, 
n 1840) shew that, in the opinion of the committee, things had been mis- 
;, managed in Affghanistan :— 
€ “ Were we to place implicit belief in the statements made by Sir Alexander Burnes, in 


his letter of the 7th August, 1840, to Sir W. Macnaghten, we should be forced to the 
painful conclusion that all your efforts to establish a permanent influence in those 
countries had not only signally failed, but had, to a certain extent, compromised the 
h British character. Fortunately, however, the comments made by Sir W. Macnaghten 
on those sentiments justify us in hesitating to rely altogether on them; and, much as 
we are disposed to applaud the zeal and energy of Sir A. Burnes, we must refrain from 
admitting some of his facts, and from subscribing to several of his conclusions. There is, 
however, in his remarks, uncontradicted as many of them are, and indeed confirmed, by 
Sir W. Macnaghten, quite sufficient evidence, in our opinion, to shew that serious mis- 
takes have been made in the administration of affairs, both civil and military, in the 
restored Affghan monarchy, and in the immediately contiguous states.” . . . “To 
whatever quarter we direct our attention, we behold the restored Affghan monarchy 
menaced by danger which cannot possibly be encountered by the military means at the 
disposal of your minister at the Court of Shah Shooja; and we again desire you to con- 
sider seriously which of the alternatives (a speedy retreat from Affghanistan, or a con- 
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siderable increase of your military force in that country) you may feel it to be your duty 
to adopt. We are convinced you have no middle course to pursue with safety or with 


honour.” 


The committee then set forth the happy estate of the restored and pro- 
tected sovereign :— 

“ The high opinion entertained of him (Shah Shooja) by Sir W. Macnaghten is a suffi- 
cient refutation of the calumnious libels which have denounced his character and con- 
duct as unworthy of your protection. We trust that his Majesty will have the good 
sense to perceive that he cannot be treated altogether as an independent sovereign ; and 
that it is only by implicit deference to the advice of your minister at his court that he 
can maintain his position. . . . We do not attach much importance to the selection 
which the Shah may make of his ostensible chief minister, concluding, as we do, that 
both the sovereign and the subject must be, in reality, under the control of your Envoy. 
It will be sufficient that his choice should fall on a person of respectable character and 
conduct.” 


The instructions of the committee seem usually precise enough, but the 
zeal of their subordinates occasionally needs to be checked. What would 
the Indian press have said had they known that something like a censor- 
ship was once contemplated by their local rulers, but prevented by instruc- 
tions from England? The committee write to the Governor of Bombay, 
(Dec. 28, 1840) :— 

“ With respect to your letter of the 31st of October, No. 91, we have to inform you, 
that our notice of the conduct of the Indian press had no reference to any restrictive 
measures, but to what appeared to us the neglect of the Government to find some means 
of contradicting the malignant falsehoods of the newspapers.”’ 


It is rather amusing to find these rulers of a hundred millions descending 
from their high estate to lecture their great officers about the blunders of 
their clerks. They tell the Governor-General (July 30, 1841) that a cer- 
tain letter “‘ ought to have been addressed to us, and not to the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors ; and we desire that you will issue such instructions 
as may prevent the same mistake being again made.” And to the Governor 
of Bombay, respecting a wrong indorsement of a despatch, they say (Dec. 
28, 1840), “‘ We must desire that the clerks who are continually guilty of 
these egregious blunders shall not be employed.” 

To turn to another subject. In 1844 a project was set on foot for a Colo- 
nial Order of Knighthood, and, as a groundwork, the Statutes of the most 
distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (founded in 1818 for 
the Ionian Islands and Malta) were printed, from which we will take the 
description of the habit of a Knight Grand Cross :— 


“The Knights Grand Cross shall at investitures of the Order, and upon all great and 
solemn occasions, to be appointed by the Sovereign, wear mantles of Saxon blue satin, 
lined with scarlet silk, and tied with two cordons of blue and scarlet silk and gold, on 
the left side of which mantle shall be embroidered a representation of the star of a 
Knight Grand Cross of the order, which shall be composed of seven rays of silver, be- 
tween each of which shall issue a small ray of gold; over all, the cross of St. George, 
gules; and in the centre of the said star, within a circle, azure, whereon is inscribed in 
letters of gold the motto ‘ Auspicium melioris Avi,’ a representation of the archangel 
St. Michael, holding in his dexter hand a flaming sword, and encountering Satan. The 
Knights Grand Cross shall on those solemn occasions also wear a round chapeau, which 
shall be of blue satin, lined with scarlet, turned up in front, and embroidered thereon 
the star of the Order hereinbefore described, which chapeau shall be adorned and sur- 
mounted by three white ostrich feathers, and in the centre one large black ostrich 
feather. And we do further command that on all other occasions whatsoever, the 
Knights Grand Cross shall wear the star of the said Order embroidered upon the left 
side of their coats or outer garments.” 

” 
i 
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The figure that would be presented by a thriving Backwoodsman, a South 
African boer, or an Australian stock-keeper, thus attired, either on solemn 
or any other occasions, probably led to the abandonment of the project, 
though it was favourably received by most of the Governors, and some 
even recommended a colonial peerage. 

With the official description in the Regulations for the guidance of 
Foreign-Service Messengers (Aug. 1843), of the costume of a more useful 
public servant than some who have worn the above sumptuous dress, we 
will conclude this notice :— 

“The uniform of a messenger is a dark blue military surtout, with scarlet collar and 
cuffs, and a j-inch edging of gold lace ; a blue waistcoat edged in like manner; grey 
trowsers with scarlet cloth over the outer seams; embossed gilt buttons, with the royal 
cipher encircled by the garter, and surmounted by the crown: and a blue cloth cap, 
with a gold lace band of an inch and a half broad. The badge is to be suspended from 


the neck by a dark blue ribbon. No part of the uniform is to be worn, except upon 
actual service.” 


On another occasion we may perhaps shew how the raw material of Or- 
dinary, Separate, Confidential, Most Confidential, Secret and Most Secret 
Despatches, and private letters, is dressed up and made presentable in the 
form of a Blue Book. 





THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Tue great war in which we have been recently engaged has had the 
effect of exciting an interest in countries and people with which we had 
previously only a very slight and imperfect knowledge, yet whose history, 
condition, and future destiny are well deserving our most careful study and 
earnest regard. In a historical, philological, and commercial point of 
view, the Danubian Principalities are of no ordinary interest: they display 
manners, customs, governments, together with vast natural resources, that 
must sooner or later force themselves upon our attention, and it therefore 
becomes exceedingly desirable that our previous vague and indistinct 
notions should give way to full and accurate knowledge. Our own litera- 
ture has at present added little or nothing of value to the common stock of 
knowledge on this subject ; yet other sources of information are by no means 
scanty. It is, however, to M. Ubicini, the author of a work of the highest 
authority on Turkey ®, recently published, that we commit ourselves for 
guidance in Eastern history and statistics. He has added to the obligation 
literature is under to him by the publication of a volume devoted to the 
provinces of Roumanyo origin, in which he sketches the history of the 
populations of the Principalities from the time of their subjection under 
Trajan to the present day; the vicissitudes they have passed through, 
their government, geographical and natural advantages, their religion, com- 
merce, antiquities, finance, wars,—everything is passed in review, and 
treated in a clear and concise manner :— 


“At the eastern extremity of Europe, between the Dneister, the Carpathians, the 
Theiss, Danube, and Black Sea, there extends a country upon which all the peoples ot 





« “Turkey and its Inhabitants, translated by Lady Easthope.” (Lendon: John 
Murray). 5 

b «Provinces D’Origine Roumaine: Valachie, Moldavie, Bukovine, Transylvanie, 
Bessarabie; par M. Ubicini. Univers Pittoresque.” (Paris. Didot.) 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XLVI. I 
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Eastern Europe—Russians, Poles, Turks, Hungarians, Germans—have, during five cen- 
turies, met as upon a vast battle-field. 

“This country, the Dacia of the ancients, is at present divided between Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey, and inhabited by a compact and homogeneous population number- 
ing upwards of seven millions, whose physiognomy, language, monuments, customs, and 
even name‘, denote a Roman origin.” 


The title of Wallachians*, given by geographers to the inhabitants of 
this country, does not exist in their natural idiom. They call themselves 
Rumanyos, or Roman, in remembrance of their ancestors whom Trajan 
brought from Italy and other parts of the empire to re-people Dacia, after 
the dispersion of the indigenous race, and bestowed upon their country the 
name of Roman land,—Roumania. 

But if Roumania is united by origin, language, religion, manners, and 
geography, it is divided politically into three parts,—Turkish Roumania, 
Austrian Roumania, and Russian Roumania. 

Austrian Roumania is formed of Transylvania, of Bukovina, of the Banat 
of Temesvar, and adjacent countries. The Carpathian chain, after sepa- 
rating Hungary from Gallicia, in following a direction from the north-west 
to the south-east, descends in a straight line towards the south, perpen- 
dicularly to the Danube; it then turns suddenly to the west, parallel to 
this river, until it rejoins the Hungarian territory. The space comprised 
between this arm of the Carpathians forms Transylvania. 

Open to the north and the west, on the side of Hungary, it has for 
neighbours beyond the Carpathians; on the east, Moldavia; on the south, 
Wallachia. Its superficial extent is estimated at 1,103,000 square miles; 
its population is upwards of 2,000,000. This population belongs to various 
distinct races, the principal of which are the Hungarian, the Szecklers, or 
Siculas, and the Saxons. Each of these three nations has its own territory 
assigned to it by law: the first to the west and the centre, the second to 
the east, the third to the south and the north;—each figures on its own 
account in the Diet which represents what is called the Transylvanian 
Trinity, solemnly instituted in 1545, at the Diet of Torda. 

The Hungarians stand the first, having conquered the land in the tenth 
century. Next come the Siculas, a fraction of the Magyzr people, who 





© This name Rowmanyo, by which a Wallachian, a Moldavian, or a Bessarabian, desig- 
nates himself, according to Dr. Latham, in his “Native Races of the Russian Em- 
pire,” is a name we find, in some shape or other, widely spread in a variety of forms, 
and with a wide latitude of meaning. It is the name of the modern Greek language— 
Romaic ; the modern Greeks identifying themselves with the Romans of the Eastern 
Empire. It is the gipsy Rommani. It is the name of the language of the Grisons, 
which is Rumonsch ; and of the old Romance language of France. It is the name of 
that part of European Turkey which corresponds with ancient Thrace, and of which 
Constantinople is the capital,—_Rumelia ; and also the name of a large portion of Asia 
Minor—Roum. It is a name as honourable as it is widely spread; for wherever we 
find it, it reminds us of the old sovereignty of Rome. 

The claim of the Wallachians to so honourable a name is fully attested by their lan- 
guage, which is a descendant of the Latin; as truly as the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French. But although the blood they boast is good, it is far from unmixed. 
Their language, separating them from the Slavonians, connects them with the most 
civilized countries of Western Europe, though it is nearly unintelligible beyond the 
boundaries of the ancient Dacia. There it is strangely disguised in the writing and 
printing, inasmuch as the Roumanyo alphabet is Russian. This is as if Latin were 
written in Greek characters. 

4 Wallachian is a term of Slavic origin, which, by a common process of assimilation, 
translates the word Roman (strong, robust,) by Vlak, or Vloky. 
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occupied it long before them. Lastly come the Saxons, admitted as co- 
lonists in the twelfth century. 

Besides the three nations are the Wallachians, formerly masters of the 
soil, and the most numerous inhabitants, who possess no territory of their 
own, and who, dispersed over the whole extent of the country, preserve a 
deeply-impressed sentiment of their nationality. Their number has been 
variously estimated from 570,000 to 1,486,000, but about 800,000 appears 
near the truth. 

Bukovina, comprised between Gallicia and Podolia on the north, Mol- 
davia to the east and the south, and Transylvania on the west, has a terri- 
tory of about 189,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 280,000 
inhabitants, almost exclusively Roumanian. Bukovina formerly made part 
of the Moldavian territory, from which it was dismembered in 1774, shortly 
after the peace of Kainardji, by the crafty diplomacy of Austria, which, 
profiting by its alliance with Russia, made, at the expense of the Porte, the 
acquisition of a district possessing a surface of 198,000 square miles, and a 
population of 132,000 souls. 

The Banat and adjacent countries upon the Hungarian territory comprise 
another group of Roumanyos, estimated to contain at least 1,200,000 souls. 

Russian Roumania is formed of the province of Bessarabia, which also 
makes part of Moldavia, this the treason of Demetrius Morousi gave to 
the Russians in 1812. Bessarabia is bounded on the south by the Danube, 
on the north and the east by the Dneister and the Black Sea, on the west 
by the Bukovina and the Pruth, which separate it from Moldavia. It thus 
forms, between this river and the Dneister, a narrow belt of inhospitable 
country, many miles in extent. This belt, which gradually widens as we 
approach the sea-shore, divides itself into two countries totally distinct 
from each other, both by the nature of their population and their topo- 
graphical constitution. The southern part is a flat country, resembling 
the steppes of Russia, possessing but a few meagre unimportant streams, 
and is favourable only for grazing ; agriculture is unproductive, except 
in some few places beside the stream, where numerous colonies of Ger- 
mans and Bulgarians have established themselves. The northern part, 
bordering on Austria, presents, on the contrary, a country of hills and 
valleys covered with magnificent forests, and rich in all the products of the 
most favoured, temperate climates. 

The superficial extent of the whole country is estimated at 2,148,584 hec- 
tares, of which one half is arable and the other meadow. The population 
is estimated at 800,000 inhabitants. 

Turkish Roumania consists of the two Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, to which we shall confine the following remarks :— 

Moldavia and Wallachia are abundantly favoured by nature. They pos- 
sess wonderfully fertile plains, splendid pasturage, noble forests of timber, 
salt-mines of the finest quality, and the most enchanting scenery. Plains, 
mountains, and forests are combined on this territory, which abounds in 
vegetable productions of every kind; the olive and the orange only, of 
European plants excepted. Their vineyards furnish wines which might be 
made to rival those of France. There are no barren lands; rivers abound. 
The mountains contain unworked mines of mercury, iron, copper, bitumen, 
sulphur, coal, &c. Wax, honey, tobacco, butter, cheese, skins, leather, 
grain, wool, silk, cattle and sheep, game, poultry, all contribute to the 
natural richness of these countries. All the cereals abound; no artificial 
means to stimulate production are needed. Wheat yields sixteen to twenty- 
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fold, rye thirty, millet three-hundred-fold. Forests of fruit-trees, such as 
pears, apricots, and cherries, abound. In variety and richness of their pro- 
ductions, the greater part of the mountains resemble our most beautiful 
gardens. 

The principal cities, few in number, are Bucharest, Giurgevo, Braila, in 
Wallachia, and Jassy and Galatz in Moldavia. The population of these two 
Principalities is altogether between three and four millions. 

The population of the Principalities divides itself ethnographically into 
two great classes,—the Roumanyo, or indigenous race, and the races gra- 
dually emigrating and combining with them, such as the Greeks, Bulga- 
rians, Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, &c. 

The first, sprung from the mixture of the ancient Dacians and the nume- 
rous Roman colonies that Trajan imported into the country after he had 
conquered it, forms about nine-tenths of the total population, large, robust, 
intelligent, with handsome features; the Roumanyos, with their costume 
resembling that seen on the column of Trajan, remind us of the brave war- 
riors from whom they are descended. But an air of sadness and resigna- 
tion, resulting from the long suffering they have endured, replaces the manly 
expression of their ancestors. For, as it is said by Lavallée, “‘ there are 
few countries, few people, who have been more maltreated, plundered, and 
tortured; their history is one long martyrdom ; and when we have read the 
monstrous recital of the devastations and massacres to which they have been 
subjected, we are astonished that any inhabitants are left to cultivate the 
soil.” 

The réglement organique of 1831 divided the population of the Princi- 
palities into two great categories: the privileged, and the contributors or 
tax-payers. The first is composed of all those individuals who are exempt 
from taxation, whatever may be their rank or position ia the state, such as 
the boyards, priests, monks, and others devoted to religion, employés of 
every kind, soldiers, domestics, Tsiganes of monasteries, &c. The total 
number of the exempts is reckoned at 680,000 for the two Principalities. 

The class of contributors comprehends, I*. merchants and artizans, 
designated under the qualification of patentees ; they are divided into three 
categories, according to the extent of their business, or the nature of 
their industry, and pay an annual tax varying in amount from 15 to 16 
shillings a-year. They number about 120,000, of which 50,000 belong to 
Moldavia. II°*. The peasant cultivators, estimated at 640,000 families, or 
3,200,000°for the two Principalities. About one-sixth of the population 
of Moldo-Wallachia is exempt from taxation. The disherited labourers, 
those who have no rights in the state, alone support its charges. 

It is necessary to explain more fully this inequality. What are called the 
boyards were established in the Principalities only towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. Every master of an armed chariot was called boyar 
(bovis herus), as every owner of an equipped horse called himself cavalier 
(cavali herus). While war continued, this title bore exemption from all 
personal tax. The grades to which they rose in the military hierarchy 
were personal. The son could not inherit the paternal title, and as every 
ltoman was a soldier, so every citizen served the state; the judge, like 
the civil employé, receiving a military title. 

Radu or Rodolph IV., prince of Wallachia at the end of the four- 
teenth century, conceived the first idea of creating a nobility, upon the 
byzantine model, by converting the court offices into titles. These 
titles are nineteen in number, and give rise to three classes of boyards. 
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But the boyardery, as established by the réglement organique, after the 
constitutions of Peter the Great concerning the Russian nobility, consists 
less of titles than of ranks assimilating with military grades. The ranks 
are bestowed by the hospodars, or beys. Whoever occupies a post in the 
state has a rank, and consequently is a boyard. The boyardery, then, 
forms only a close caste, which is unceasingly renewed from its base. The 
soldier, in becoming officer, the scribe who has passed some years in the 
service of the state, become nobles, and their progeny also, to the second 
generation. In Wallachia there are about 3,200 families of boyards, 
and 2,800 in Moldavia, presenting a total of 30,000 individuals. These 
are divided into two categories—great and small boyards. The great 
boyards are 70 in number in Wallachia, and 300 in Moldavia, composing 
an oligarchy which concentrates all the power of the state in its hands. 
This distinction was introduced by the réglement organique; up to that 
date there was no difference between boyard and boyard, as to exercise of 
political rights. An intermediate, or middle class, it may be said, has no 
existence in the Principalities. The patented merchants and artizans, who 
represent what may be called the Roumanyo bowrgeoise, until lately con- 
founded with the proletaries, are reckoned as nothing in the state. Yet 
this class—the only one that really makes any progress, in spite of the im- 
pediments to its development—has acquired a certain political importance 
since the events of 1848. 

The peasant cultivators next demand attention; they are divided into 
two categories: the mosneni, or small proprietors, to the number of 70,000 
in Wallachia, and 500,000 in Moldavia; and the peasants, who render com- 
pulsory service, numbering upwards of 3,000,000. 

The conditions afforded to the Moldo-Wallachian peasant by the régle- 
ment organique, and previous regulations, as well as the constitution even 
of property, and the laws which govern it, have no precise analogy in any 
other country of Europe. The peasant, without being attached to the 
glebe, yet cannot quit the soil without the authority of the proprietor; he, 
on his part, can only dispose of that portion of his land which the peasant 
has not used, and which the law limits to one-third of the estate. 

The réglement established three classes of peasants. Each peasant re- 
ceives from the proprietor in Wallachia a given portion of cultivable land, 
for house, garden, meadow, arable, and pasturage. In return for this land, 
the peasant must give to the proprietor, 1. the equivalent of twelve days’ 
labour, one day for drawing wood, and fourteen days of obatchié, or com- 
pulsory service; 2. the tenth of all his produce; 3.a right of mono- 
poly of every article of consumption, including articles of the first necessity, 
such as bread, wine, brandy, &c. These conditions, apparently light, are, 
owing to numerous causes, not only very onerous, but really disastrous, since 
the peasant alone bears the expenses of the State, and pays for the use of 
the land a charge equal to four times the interest at 5 per cent. on its value ! 

The Principalities enjoying by treaty an independent internal administra- 
tion and legislation, are governed by a regulation known under the title of 
réglement organique, which was promulgated in 1831, according to the 
stipulations of the separate act of the Convention of Ackerman. 

Each Principality is governed by a prince, or hospodar, elected for life by 
the extraordinary general assembly; he is the representative of executive 
power, and shares with the ordinary general assembly in the legislative 
power. He appoints all his employés, and selects his own ministers, who 
are five in number, viz. a minister of the interior; a minister of justice; a 
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minister of public instruction and worship; a minister of finance, and a 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. There is also a second council, 
termed the ordinary administrative council, composed of the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, of the minister of finance, and - the minister of 
the interior, who is president. 

The extraordinary general assembly, who elect the selene in Wallachia, 
is composed, 1. of the metropolitan of Bucharest, and of the three bishops 
of Bouzés, Rimnik, and Argis; 2. of fifty boyards of the first rank; 3. of 
seventy-three boyards of the second rank; 4. of the deputy nobles from 
the districts, each district sending two; 5. of twenty-seven deputies from 
the corporations: 190 members in all. 

The extraordinary general assembly of Moldavia numbers only 132 
members, recruited in the same manner. 

The ordinary general assembly of Wallachia is composed of forty-three 
deputies ; that of Moldavia of thirty-five only. The police is under a chief, 
who enjoys the title of aga. 

For administrative purposes, each Principality is divided into districts, or 
departments, subdivided into arrondissements ; these latter are composed 
of communes. 

The judiciary administration of the Principalities comprehends two su- 
preme courts, sitting at Bucharest and Jassy; three courts of appeal; 
thirty-one primary tribunals, and three tribunals of commerce, at Bucharest, 
Crayova, and Galatz. 

There is also in every village a kind of jury, whose attributes are similar 
to those of our justices of the peace, and is composed of three villagers 
elected annually by the commune. Their sittings are held on Sunday, after 
leaving church, in the house and under the presidency of the priest. 

In religion, the Roumanyos belong to the Greek Church. Each of the 
two provinces is spiritually governed by a metropolitan dependant on the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Generally, this subjection is merely nominal, 
and is limited to an almonry which the metropolitans send to the patriarch 
upon their installation. The two metropolitans preside over the assemblies, 
of which the bishops make part.” An ecclesiastical tribunal, acting under 
their direction, judges of the differences between man and wife, and has the 
power of granting divorce. The clergy, as throughout the Greek Church, 
is divided into two orders,—the caloyers, or monks of St. Basil, who are 
subjected to celibacy, and the secular priests, who may marry before taking 
orders. Only the first can attain to the highest dignities of the Church. 
The secular priests are entrusted with the ordinary duties of worship in the 
parishes, and, as well as the caloyers, are exempt from taxation. 

With the exception of the Mussulman, all other religions are tolerated in 
Moldo- Wallachia, according to the terms of the capitulations. Turks can 
neither dwell in the country nor maintain mosques. 

In spite of the obstacles thrown in the way by Russia during the last 
fifteen years, the commerce of the Principalities has increased tenfold, and 
it is particularly with this country that the increase has been greatest, 
having doubled during the last ten years. 

Moldo-Wallachia, although incessantly overrun and ravaged by barba- 
rians, is still rich in remains of the middle ages, which are mostly unknown 
to the antiquary. They belong to three different epochs—the Dacian, the 
Roman, and the Domni, or voyvodes. To the first period belong the re- 
mains of intrenchments, the so-called rampart of Trajan, an earthen em- 
bankment of considerable extent, but exhibiting no traces of Roman con- 
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struction. In the environs of Kosia we find, in the ancient Castra Trajani, 
vestiges of Cyclopean or Pelasgic monuments. In Little Wallachia are 
numerous traces of mining operations, the aspect of which differs from 
Roman works of the same kind. In 1846 a relievo was found in a field in 
Little Wallachia, on the banks of the Danube ; it represented a sacrifice to 
the god Mithra, composed of six figures, whose costume is similar to that 
of the Dacians on the column of Trajan and other Roman monuments, 
The Dacian nwmismata is much richer than the monumental archeology. 

As may be supposed, Roman remains abound in the Principalities. Be- 
sides roads, which intersect the soil in almost every direction, we find the 
remains of the bridge of Trajan, one of the most gigantic constructions 
ever formed by the hands of the Romans; the towers of Severin, Cara- 
calla, Romano, and many other cities; numerous works of the ancient 
masters of the world abound, and, although an artistic exploration into the 
Principalities has not yet been undertaken, their museums are being con- 
stantly enriched with the fruits of accidental discoveries. 

The first domni, or voyvodes, built a great number of castles, churches, 
monasteries, and fortresses, most of which are now in ruins, or have left 
slight traces of their existence. Of the ancient chateau of Rudolph the 
Black, at Campti-Lunga, only two battlemented towers exist, but the 
church built by this prince remains intact. When he afterwards trans- 
ferred his residence to Curta Argis, he built there a new chateau and a 
church, which is justly esteemed as one of the most beautiful edifices of the 
Renaissance in the world. Most of the monasteries in Roumania belong 
to the period of the first voyvodes, and are equally interesting to the artist, 
archeologist, and traveller: that of Niamtzo, in Moldavia, is particularly 
remarkable ; it possesses a printing-office, library, hospital, elementary 
school, and a manufactory of serges; to which it is proposed to add in- 
struction in agriculture and the veterinary art :— 

“The ignorant Roumain is not aware, nor does educated Europe know any more 
than he does, that beyond the stream (the Pruth) which he has cursed, there are to be 
found people of the same blood as himself; that Roumania does not terminate with the 
mountains which bound his view; that at the other side of these mountains, and even 
in the very heart of Hungary, beyond the narrow stream which separates him from the 
Bukawina, as also beyond the Danube and as far as the limits of Macedonia, beyond the 
Pruth to the Dneister, the mountains and valleys, the plains and banks, are found men 
of the same race, whose language, religion, and customs are the same as his; and who, 
whatever be the rule under which they live, reply to the traveller who questions them, 
‘ Sunt Roman’—‘ 1 am a Roman.’ Thus we have over eight millions of Roumains col- 
lected in one mass in Moldo-Wallachia, Hungary, Bessarabia, and the adjacent countries, 
without speaking of the colonies scattered in groups beyond the Danube and the Dneis- 
ter; eight millions of Roumains whose ancestors, stationed as advanced sentinels against 
the barbarians, sustained for a century and a half, without flinching, the shock of invasion, 
and who served as a rampart to the Roman empire. What is there to prevent the re- 
vival in our days of that policy by preparing the Danubian Principalities for the task 
which Dacia performed after Trajan’s time? The circumstances are the same; there is 
nothing changed but the names and dates. What resistance might not be opposed to 
the encroachments of Slavism by a compact mass of 8,000,000 people, all of Latin origin, 
if the nations of the west boldly recognised the community of race and interests which 
connect their destinies with theirs? What a guarantee of stability for the maintenance 
of the equilibrium of Europe might not be given by that Roumania, so richly endowed 
by Providence, if, to borrow the poetic image of its people, ‘the various branches of the 
oak, strewn around its old trunk, resumed their primitive places, to reconstruct the 
majestic tree—the noble monarch of the forest ?’ ” 
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STROLLS ON THE KENTISH COAST. 
No. I.-RICHBOROUGH AND SANDWICH. 


Easy access both by land and by water, a choice of modes of travelling, 
all pleasant and all cheap, and arranged purposely to economise time, unite 
with picturesque scenery and summer weather to draw thousands annually 
from smoky London to the coast of Kent. They have, it is true, only to 
look around them to feel that they have made a desirable, even if a very 
temporary exchange, but their rational pleasure will surely be heightened 
by reflecting that Roman and feudal fortresses, Cinque Ports, abbeys, and 
one of our noblest cathedrals, are within a summer day’s journey, and that 
a visit to some of these may both pleasantly and profitably alternate with 
ascents of the cliffs and idle lounges on the sands. 

We will suppose a man, then, who feels a desire to visit the scenes of 
some of the great events in the history of his country, and who does not 
think a walk of a dozen miles or so too heavy a price to pay for its grati- 
fication. Such an one we will ask to accompany us from Ramsgate on a 
visit to a Roman fortress and a Cinque Port. Both have suffered severely 
from the tooth of time, but the journey, we think, is well worth making. 

We have named Ramsgate as our starting-point, as it is the most fre- 
quented spot on the coast, and the railway passing through it will enable us 
readily to reach Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer on the south, Canterbury on 
the west, and Reculver and Herne Bay on the north-west. 

Ramsgate, Broadstairs, St. Peter’s, and Margate have been described 
often enough already, and they can boast of no important historical recol- 
lections ; so they may be advantageously forgotten for a while, and having 
bargained for a pedestrian, we start betimes in cheerful mood for the old 
town of Sandwich, not at all daunted by the seven miles’ walk before us. 

We proceed along Queen-street in Ramsgate, pass the Vale, and reach 
West Cliff-terrace, with the sea on our left hand—the view always including 
Deal Point, and sometimes the cliffs by Calais. We soon descend a hill into 
the very small village of Pegwell, with its tea-gardens, its rival “‘ original 
inventors of the essence of shrimps,”’ and its rough and crazy ladder-like 
stairs, to the beach. The carriage-road bends inland, therefore, if the tide 
will allow, we descend the ladder, and make our way under the cliffs. If this 
is not practicable, we take the foot-path near the edge, pass two coast-guard 
stations very near each other, and just beyond the second we have a choice 
of ways, none so steep as to be dangerous, which lead us to an Undercliff, 
of limited extent certainly, and not to be compared with that at the Isle of 
Wight, or that which the railway has destroyed at Dover, but still, with its 
graceful trees, its gay flowers, its countless shells, polished pebbles, and its 
stones and pieces of wreck perforated by marine animals, sufficiently attrac- 
tive to one who sees 

* Leaves in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
We have too the satisfaction of thus saving a mile of our journey over the 
less picturesque turnpike-road, on which we emerge at a point opposite a 
lonely but exceedingly neat house of entertainment, called the “ Sports- 
man,” and less than four miles from Sandwich. 

We have now left the cliffs behind us, and we pass along the low shore 

of Pegwell-bay. The water is evidently shallow, and we observe lines of 
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stakes which point out the channel of Sandwich haven, once navigated by 
tall barks, but approached by them no longer. We are now on historic 
ground, We pass Ebbsfleet gate, a turnpike, which preserves the name of 
the landing-place of the traditionary Hengist and Horsa and the real Augus- 
tine and Wilfrid; and the ground behind rises in hills, which, when recently 
cut through for the railway, yielded a plentiful crop of relics of 


“Man and steel, the soldier and his sword,”— 


the certain indications of some great battle, the name of which has not come 
down to us. 

Half-an-hour’s walk brings us to Stonar-cut, a canal intended to shorten 
the navigation of the winding Stour, but which appears to be little used, as it 
is overgrown with weeds; and we now see before us, upon a bold hill to the 
right, Richborough Castle. But to reach it we must turn out of the road, 
be ferried over the river, and then walk a good distance through fields more 
full of horned cattle than a non-agriculturist may think agreeable ; we there-. 
fore keep along the high road for another two miles, having on the left hand 
a belt of open land, on which we may pass without any fear of being con- 
sidered trespassers. The great Norman tower of St.Clement, Sandwich, soon 
rises before us on the left; shortly after we see in the centre the lower 
tower, half stone, half brick, of St. Peter’s, and on the right hand the ugly 
modern turret of St. Mary’s. We observe that the Stour sometimes ap- 
proaches the road, sometimes recedes from it, flows by a single house called 
the “Canteen,” which now represents the town of Stonar, once the com- 
mercial rival of Sandwich, and then bends sharply to the west, where we 
cross it by a very useful but not elegant swing-bridge, and enter the good 
old town. 

The landscape around, as we pause on the Quay for a few minutes, and 
exchange a civil greeting with a custom-house officer on duty at the bridge, 
has much of a Dutch or Flemish aspect. Fertile meadows spread around, 
ditches divide the fields instead of hedges, poplars are the chief trees, and a 
district adjoining we learn bears still the name of the “ Polders,”’ as do 
meadows similarly girt with sluggish streams and fringed with trees in the 
Low Countries ; another point of resemblance is the numerous and neatly- 
kept garden-patches which are to be seen intermingled with tall black or 
red wooden storehouses, and the single small shipbuilding-yard. 

But we are anxious to reach Richborough, and therefore we postpone 
anything beyond a hurried glance, intending to return to Sandwich a few 
hours hence, and then avail ourselves of the railway to Ramsgate. 

Accordingly we pass through the Barbacan, opposite the bridge; it is a 
gateway of rough chalk and black flints, ornamented with the arms of 
the Tudors, painted and gilt; soon we turn to the right, along Strand- 
street, and see St. Mary’s Church, which occupies the site of one founded, 
as well as that of Minster, by Egbert of Kent, in the seventh century, in 
expiation of the murder of his young nephews. It was once large and 
handsome, but the tower fell 200 years ago, and ruined one of the aisles, 
which has never been rebuilt; but a mean wooden turret has been raised 
on the roof. A little further on we observe, almost hidden by trees, the 
old Free-school, of which Knollys, the historian of the Turks, was once 
master, and we then find ourselves again in the open country, with Rich- 
borough once more in view. 

A walk of a mile beside the Stour, running between lofty banks, on 
which stand several windmills of grotesque shape, and of various colours, 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI. K 
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(intended as sea-marks,) and surrounded by flower and vegetable gardens, 
brings us to the railway; we cross it on the level, and begin to ascend the 
long hill on which stands our Roman fortress. 

We reach the top, and find ourselves in a corn-field, of about six acres, 
inclosed on three sides by walls 12 feet thick, more than 20 feet high, and 
600 feet long. The eastern wall has disappeared, except some huge 
masses which lie far below, beside the railway, and overgrown with shrubs 
and grass and wild flowers; part of the southern wall has also gone, but 
the north and west walls appear almost perfect, and the effect is magnifi- 
cent. There are the remains of a round tower at each angle, and of two 
square towers in each face, with a gateway between opening to the car- 
dinal points. The earth has been washed away in some places, and scooped 
away in others to make recesses for implements of husbandry, and we see 
that the wall is raised on rough boulders and blocks of chalk laid together 
without cement ; these are succeeded by a cemented course of like materials, 
on which is raised the shapely wall of cut stone, garnished with string- 
courses of coloured tiles, after the Roman method. The walls are crowned 
with ivy, but it does not flourish so well on the inner as on the outer face ; its 
place is supplied by wild flowers innumerable, of which we proceed to 
gather a handful. We select the bright yellow wall-flower and the yellow 
and orange and red antirrhinums; the monkshood, verbascum, and foxglove, 
of deep blue, yellowish white, and pink; saxifrages, with heads of dazzling 
white flowers which shame their garden compeer, London Pride; wild 
mignonette, and vetches, and sea-pink, and periwinkle, glowing with 
colour, but scentless; bright blue centaury, and brighter toadflax; but 
above all, the gorgeous viper’s bugloss, with its profusion of large dark- 
blue flowers ribbed with the richest red. We might, perhaps, find as many 
more, but these will do for a specimen of the floral wealth of Rich- 
borough, 

We have now traversed the area, and we pass to the outside, and turn 
westward. A noble sheet of ivy covers the south and the west walls, and 
divides our attention with the pleasant fields at the foot of the hill, in which 
we mark toward the south-west, and a quarter of a mile off, some remains 
of a Roman amphitheatre; just over it appears the tapering spire of the 
church of Ash-next-Sandwich, a well-known sea-mark. As we proceed 
along the western wall we see the few farm-houses of the village at a short 
distance, and we observe that the roadway of the Decuman gate is occupied 
by a patch of potatoes. But the northern face of Richborough is em- 
phatically its noblest feature. A narrow cart-road leads close beside it, 
with rather a steep descent, to a quiet-looking cottage on the verge of the 
railway ; we pass down, and then, to obtain a favourable view, we proceed, 
say fifty yards northward. We now see the famous Rutupium, placed high 
on a hill, apparently as stately as in the days of Vespasian, and undoubtedly 
more picturesque, for this one wall presents a covering of ivy so compact, 
that it seems to have but a single stem, yet is near 30 feet high, and full 
600 feet long. 

“ When Contemplation has her fill,” 
and we cannot hurry, we re-pass the cottage, re-enter the enclosure at the 
north-east corner, and as we make our way to the opposite side, observe 
that the wheat grows thinly on one spot. Just under the surface there is a 
stone platform of above 100 feet each way, on which extends a vast cross, and 
close by is a subterranean building of great solidity, as many efforts to 
mine through its walls have been ineffectual; and until that shall be ac- 
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complished, any speculation as to its origin or purpose must be useless. 
Before we descend the hill we look around: to the south lies Sandwich, to 
the east the open sea, and to the north-east, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and 
the North Foreland. 

We again cross the railway, wishing, for the convenience of frequent 
visits to Richborough, that the train stopped at the level crossing at the 
foot of the hill, pass again between the black and the white mills, the 
Dutch gardens, and the river, and once more find ourselves in Sandwich. 

Some rest and refreshment procured at the ‘‘ Bell” Inn, on the Quay, from 
the door of which we again see Richborough, we set about a survey of the 
town. We find the streets very narrow, but very clean, paved, and lighted 
with gas; the houses are in general modern, the town having been burnt 
by the French at one time, and ravaged by accidental fires frequently 
since. The quaint appellations of Lucksboat-street and Galliard’s-bridge 
remind us that we are in a seaport; Fisher-gate, and St. Mary-gate, and 
portions of wall, all of chalk and black flint, take us back to the time when 
Edward IV., in gratitude for his reception at his return from Calais in the 
summer of 1460, granted the customs of the port to the mayor and cor- 
poration for repairing their fortifications. The Free-school is of the age of 
Elizabeth, and the names that we see on the doors and shop-fronts prove 
that the descendants of the Protestant refugees to whom she gave shelter 
are not extinct: take, for instance, Crosoer, De Bock, Famariss, Greey, 
Lello, Monti, Mourilyan, Omer. 

Sandwich is almost insulated. The Haven stretches along the north 
side, receiving the Mill-stream on the west and the Town-ditch on the 
east, near which runs another stream called the Guestling; while the 
Delf, a canal cut in the time of Edward I. to supply the town with water, 
flows on the south, in one place fringed by poplars, which form a con- 
spicuous object from Pegwell-bay, at another overhung with more graceful 
trees, and in still another bounded by a brilliant flower-garden, which is 
backed by a fragment of a black flint wall, and affords an excellent proof of 
the skill of a Sandwich horticulturist. 

Beside the three churches and the hospital of St. Bartholomew, which 
still remain, Sandwich once possessed numerous religious and charitable 
foundations, which have all been swept away: of these we know that the 
Carmelite friary was granted to a familiar name, Arderne of Feversham. 
It had also, as became its position as a flourishing seaport, more commonly 
used in early times for passage to the Continent than Dover, a strong Castle, 
which has now disappeared, and well-armed burgesses, who repulsed more 
than one attack from the French, and also captured many of the followers 
of the unfortunate commonly known by the name of Perkin Warbeck. Then 
its haven had fifty or more vessels in it at one time, now it is rare to 
see two, but on one such occasion we were glad to observe that the name 
of one of them was “ The Sandwich, of Sandwich,” as shewing that the 
people are still proud of their old town, though half-a-dozen vessels now 
comprise its whole navy, including a little steam-tug, ‘‘the Stour,” which 
the railway traveller may sometimes notice as high up the river as Sturry, 
near Canterbury. 

We find in Sandwich a Mechanics’ Institute, and even a theatre; a 
town-hall, ornamented with the Cinque Ports’ arms, “‘ the half lyon and the 
half shippe,”’ and containing several antique weapons, as halbert-heads, and 
matchlocks ; a market-place, where the grass springs freshly, and a raised 
bank called the Mill-wall, which affords a pleasant walk towards the sea- 
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shore, having the railway station on the right, and St. Clement’s Church on 
the left. We step over a stile, proceed along Paternoster-row, where the 
grass grows high indeed, and in a few minutes find ourselves in front of 
the great Norman tower. 

We are painfully struck with the air of desolation around. The church- 
yard is overrun with weeds, many of the tombstones have fallen, and the 
rest seem about to follow. The church is of good size, but the walls are 
here covered with a crop of rank herbage, there vilely patched with plaster 
or brick ; windows are some half closed up, others wholly so; unsightly 
clumps of brickwork alone seem to sustain some parts of the fabric; the 
tower is weather-worn, and the stone is decaying, but it still looks solid, 
and we may hope it will endure until better times shall restore some de- 
gree of comeliness to the whole. The interior, which we enter by the 
heavy iron-studded north door, looks bare and comfortless as the exterior ; 
the pavement is a confused mass of gravestones, glazed and common tiles, 
bricks, and triangular pieces of stone, apparently once the floor of some 
other edifice. There are, however, an ancient font, ornamented with 
armorial bearings and fanciful sculptures, a raised chancel with stalls, and 
a panelled oak roof; but no painted glass, no stately monuments. 

At a very short distance from St. Clement’s we find St. Peter’s Church, 
its square stone tower finished off with bricks in an indescribable fashion. 
The churchyard is kept with comparative decency, and the interior has 
still a few fine monuments, as of a knight and lady supposed to represent 
the founders of St. Thomas’ Hospital adjoining, and of Sir John Grove, a 
Kentish magnate of the time of Henry VI., whose Ferry is now a pleasure 
resort from Ramsgate. The church was in 1563 or 1564 allotted to the 
Dutch settlers. In 1661 the tower fell and crushed the south aisle; with 
Puritan parsimony, the latter was left in ruin, while the former was re- 
built with the rubbish, eked out to such a height as to serve for a sea- 
mark, with bricks made from the mud of the harbour. 

Hard by St. Peter’s stands the gaol for the Liberties of the town, which 
argextensive, the gay watering-places around, as well as the hardly-known 
corporate town of Fordwich (near Canterbury), being “limbs” of the 
old Cinque Port, and its tributaries. The trustees of the Royal Harbour of 
Ramsgate pay a yearly sum towards the maintenance of Sandwich-bridge, 
and are thus by agreement exempted from a supremacy which might clash 
with the duties that parliament has thought fit to impose on them *. 

We have already noticed St. Mary’s, and we now proceed beside the 
Delf to an institution which has somehow escaped the suppression of hos- 
pitals, and has perhaps a better claim to the appellation of the ‘“‘ Almshouse 
of Noble Poverty” than the Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. This is 
the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, which affords a neat house, and some- 
thing like £50 a-year each, to sixteen brethren and sisters, whose names 
we learn, without much surprise, are in many cases the same as those of 
substantial inhabitants of the town. The old gatehouse, of brick and 
glazed tiles, has disappeared, and the houses are modern neat cottages, 





* Ramsgate harbour was commenced about 1748, mainly on the recommendation of 
some London merchants, and after a hundred years’ trial is seen to be little more than 
an expensive toy. People on the coast think it would have been a wiser proceeding to 
restore Sandwich Haven, by making a ship-canal to the Downs (about two miles in 
length), as has been repeatedly proposed since the time of Elizabeth; an act of parlia- 
ment was passed for that purpose in 1847, and it may yet be accomplished. 
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with the name of “Brother A.” or “Sister B.” painted over the door; 
but the small chapel remains, and contains a fine altar-tomb of Sir Henry 
de Sandwich, an early benefactor, if not the founder of the charity, who lived 
in the time of Henry III. We see bya small gravestone that there was 
once a school attached to the foundation, but it exists no longer, and in- 
deed the chapel itself is only open for divine service one Sunday in the 
month, and on St. Bartholomew’s Day. The little graveyard is neatly kept, 
and, from the ages inscribed on the headstones of the brethren and sisters, 
we see that the marshy situation of Sandwich has not been, in their case at 
least, prejudicial to longevity. Opposite the hospital the clear stream of 
the Delf flows into the town, bordered by the row of poplars already men- 
tioned ; close to which stands the railway station, to which it is now time to 
repair. 

But whilst we wait for the train, which is soon to arrive from Deal, we 
will briefly run over the history of the places we have been visiting. 

The Rutupine shore is mentioned by Lucan in the first century of the 
Christian era, and we know that Augustine and Wilfrid landed there in the 
sixth and seventh. Richborough certainly then existed, and probably 
Sandwich also, but we hear nothing of the former, though much of the 
latter, during the wars of the Saxons and the Northmen. Sandwich had 
become a place of importance before the time of the Domesday-book ; it 
had then 383 houses, and it has now little more than 600. The town was 
given in 975 to the priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, but the abbot of 
St. Augustine founded a rival town at Stonar, on the north side of the 
haven; and disputes between them arose, which endured for centuries. 
The men of Sandwich, however, established a superiority over Stonar, and 
that “ vill” has now almost disappeared. It was inundated in 1365 by the 
sea, and in 1385 was burnt by the French. Meanwhile Sandwich was a 
port of high repute. The courts for the Cinque Ports were held in it, 
armies embarked and disembarked, and royal visits were frequent». It, 
however, suffered from war and from fire, and, worse than both, its har- 
bour began to fill up; it was thus at a low ebb when the Netherland settlers 
arrived early in the reign of Elizabeth, and gave a Puritan character to the 
place, one effect of which is painfully seen in the neglect and desecration of 
the churches. In the time of Charles I. the sum of £285 was demanded 
of the town for ship-money, and the mayor was committed to Dover Castle 
for refusing to assess it on the inhabitants ; in 1697 Deal, the most import- 
ant ‘‘ limb,” which had risen as Sandwich decayed, was formally withdrawn 
from its allegiance, and fifty years after the rival harbour of Ramsgate was 
commenced ; since which time the ancient Cinque Port has had no important 
event to record. 

But now the train has arrived from thriving Deal. We sweep at a good 
pace past St. Bartholomew’s, over the Polders, and pass under the walls of 
Richborough ; and, if we look out at the right moment, have a farewell 
glance at its noble north wall. We find by the rattle of the train that we 
pass at every few minutes over some pool or stream, pause a minute at the 
pretty flower-decked station of Minster, and occupy our thoughts rather 





> Of these, perhaps the most remarkable is that of Richard I., who landed here on 
his return from captivity, and proceeded on foot to Canterbury, to return thanks in the 
cathedral. Edward III. was often here; Elizabeth was a visitor in 1572, and in 1670 
Katherine of Braganza, but she did not alight, though she partook of a banquet 
seated in her coach at the mayor’s door. 
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with the repentant founder of the handsome church before us, than with 
its Puritan desecrator, Richard Culmer. Then we start again, pass by a 
deep cutting through the scene of some great battle, where bones and spear- 
heads have been found in abundance, hurry by the square tower of St. Law- 
rence, and jump out at the station, if somewhat tired, yet gratified by our 
day’s stroll, and hasten to our lodgings to compare our bunch of wild 
flowers with the sea-weed, and shells, and pebbles which the juveniles have, 
in our absence, gathered on the beach. 





THE LATE M. AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 


In M. Thierry, whose death occurred at Paris on the 22nd of May, 
not France only, but the world of letters, has lost a great ornament, and 
Parisian society feels a blank which it will be difficult to fill up. 

M. Augustin Thierry was born at Blois, on the 20th of May, 1795, of 
poor and humble parents. The family, however, is one which at all 
events was once of note in France. One of that name published, in 
1576, the Corpus Juris Civilis, and the “ Works of St. Jerome ;” his 
nephew, Rolin Thierry, gave to the world the “ Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” and this nephew’s son and grandson were authors in their 
day. We find, again, one Mare Anthony Thierry, of Ville d’Avray, 
holding the post of valet de chambre to Louis XV1., remaining faithful 
to his royal master when all other friends forsook him, and perishing in 
the massacre of 1792. 

It may possibly have been through the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion that M. Thierry ranked himself throughout life as a plebeian. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is certain that he was at an early age sent 
to the college of his native town, where he passed through his studies 
with marked success. His earliest productions (since reproduced in his 
Dix Ans d’ Etudes Historiques) shew him to have been even at that 
time a person of singular energy and enthusiasm, gifted with an extreme 
sensibility, a fondness for theory and speculation, and a vivid and poetic 
imagination. In the preface to his Recits dw Temps Merovingiens, 
M. Thierry himself relates how the author of Les Martyrs gave the 
first impetus to his future vocation—how, having lit upon a dramatic 
picture of a battle between the Franks and Romans, the young student 
felt within him, as it were, a revelation of historic truth disfigured by 
classic historians and restored by the powerful genius of a great poet— 
how he rose from his seat and made the apartment resound, as he 
marched up and down it, with the war-song of the terrible Franks, 
“ Pharamond! Pharamond! we have fought with the sword!’”’—and 
lastly, how the memory of this electric impression remained stamped 
on his mind in indelible characters. The genius of Chateaubriand is 
the parent to which France owes Thierry. 

In 1811 Augustin Thierry quitted college and entered the Normal 
School ; and, after passing two years there, was appointed professor in 
a provincial college. The events of the year 1814 brought him to Paris. 
He hated military discipline and imperial regime, yet was equally averse 
to the tyranny of revolutionists. Without a decided preference for any 
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particular form of Government, and with a great contempt for the pre- 
valent idea of aping the English constitution—to use his own words— 
he “yearned for a future, he knew not exactly what; fora liberty such 
as the following :—a Government with the greatest amount of individual 
guarantees, and the least possible amount of administrative action.” 

Such was the leading idea of his mind at the age of twenty. At this 
time the celebrated political economist, St. Simon, was living in Paris, and 
to him M. Thierry attached himself as secretary and disciple. The con- 
nexion, however, was of short duration. Against the gloomy, narrow, 
and despotie tendencies of St. Simon’s sectarianism the lofty mind of 
his pupil rebelled, and in 1817 the latter quitted the society of that 
great and original genius. Henceforth he gave himself up to journalism. 
He first joined the Censeur Européen, which, under the editorship 
of Conte and Dunoyer, enjoyed the reputation of being the first liberal 
journal of the day. Here he was the first to move out of the beaten 
track of traditionary records, and to deal with the early history of France 
as Niebuhr dealt with that of Rome. Carried along in the torrent of 
youthful fervour, Thierry soon began to revel in the regions of paradox, 
and when Montlosier propounded his aristocratic theory of the French 
nation as composed of two distinct races, the conquerors and the con- 
quered, and claimed superiority for the former, M.'Thierry came forward 
into the field of controversy as a plebeian, and proud of his plebeian 
origin—much as the Abbé Dubos, a century before, had come forward to 
combat the Count de Bouanvilliers. Admitting the historical truth of 
Montlosier’s distinction, he “ combated his menaces with menace, and 
paradox with paradox;” declaring, “ we are one nation, yet two nations 
in the same land; two nations, hostile in our recollections of the past, 
and irreconcilable in our future projects.” Once engaged in solving 
this enigma in France, the active mind of M. Thierry undertook to follow 
it into other countries, and to combat it wherever he could find it. He 
commenced this philosophic war by giving in the Censeur a sketch of 
the English revolutions from the Norman invasion down to the death of 
Charles I. In this sketch, says Hazlitt, “not content with metamorpho- 
sing the Cavaliers and Roundheads into Normans and Saxons, he carried 
the theory of the conquest and the subjection of one race to the other 
even beyond the reign of Charles II. At length he saw, and frankly 
confessed that he saw, himself carried away by a theory beyond the 
bounds of fact. Puzzled as to his future calling, he paused for a time, 
and, like Gibbon meditating on the dismemberment of the great Roman 
empire, he resolved to aim high and become an historian.” 

After the public censorship had put a stop to the Censeur Eu- 
ropéen, M.Thierry began to contribute to the Courier Frangais a 
series of letters which contained an outline of his plan for reform- 
ing the study of history; and when the polemics of the day ex- 
cluded the publication of his theories, he withdrew himself from the 
world and society, and gave himself for some five years to an intense 
study of historic facts, which resulted in the publication of two works, 
which Hazlitt rightly terms books “destined to a permanent existence 
among the proudest annals of learning,”—“ two masterpieces of litera- 
ture, in which the erudition of a Benedictine is combined with the 
glowing style of a poet.’”” These where his “ Conquest of England by 
the Normans,” and his “ Letters on the History of France.” An im- 
mense sensation was produced by these works, coming from an author 
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scarcely thirty years of age. But the reputation which he gained was 
dearly purchased by a temporary loss of health, and a loss of sight which 
unhappily proved permanent. Armand Carrel, however, became his 
secretary, and the mind of Thierry grew almost more vigorous than 
ever. He formed at one time, in conjunction with M. Mignet, the 
design of writing a great national history, but was obliged by circum- 
stances to abandon the attempt. Still his pen was notidle. In the early 
part of 1830 appeared his Lettres sur 1’ Histoire de France, already 
mentioned, on the publication of which the Institute elected him a 
member of the Académie des Belles Lettres. Attacked soon afterwards 
by a nervous disorder, he was forced to leave Paris, and, what was still 
more painful, his favourite studies. From 1831 to 1836 he spent his 
time between the baths of Luxeuil and Vesoul. At Luxeuil he became 
acquainted with his wife, then Mademoiselle Julie de Querangal, a lady 
of a distinguished Breton family, who for twenty years watched over his 
ailing health, and “ guarded,” to use the words of William Hazlitt, “the 
great soul imprisoned in a suffering body.”” Madame Thierry, we may 
here remark, is well known in French literary circles for pieces from her 
pen which have appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, under the nom 
de guerre of Philippe de Morvelle, and for another charming production 
entitled Adelaide, ou Memoires d'une Fille. M.Thierry’s brother, Amadée, 
also is a great historian; his best work is his Histoire des Gaulois. A 
visit to the blind historian, surrounded by his wife and family, in his 
retreat at Luxeuil, in which his position is beautifully compared with 
that of our own Milton in similar circumstances, is admirably related 
by Hazlitt in a biographical notice prefixed to his translation of the 
“ History of the Norman Conquest.” 

But to return to our story. In the intervals of repose stolen from a 
life of suffering, M. Thierry still from time to time resumed the pen of 
an historian with unabated ardour. He not only revised his “ History 
of the Anglo-Norman Conquest,” but also republished the various pro- 
ductions of his youth, under the title of Dix Ans d Etudes Historiques, 
already mentioned. Not content with this work, he commenced some 
twenty years since, a series of letters in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
giving an exact picture of the civil, political, and religious life of France 
in the sixth century. These articles, collected into a volume, and pub- 
lished in 1835 under the title of Recits du Temps Merovingiens, ob- 
tained for their author the prize of £400., founded by the Baron 
Gobert, and awarded by the Académie Frangaise. In the autumn of 
the same year, Mons. Guizot recalled M. Thierry from Montmorency to 
Paris to superintend a national undertaking—nothing less than that of 
sifting the archives of every French town and parish, for the purpose of 
extracting all the materials bearing on the history of the “Third Estate,” 
so as to form a collection which should rival the great Benedictine com- 
pilations, and to supply materials for a gigantic work to be hereafter 
written—a complete history of the French nation and people, as dis- 
tinct from the nobility and clergy, and the reigning family. 

Out of the many testimonies which we could adduce to the consum- 
mate ability of M. Thierry as an historian, we venture to select the 
following remarks from the writings of Edward Gans, the great philoso- 
pher whose loss Germany still deplores, and who thus touchingly speaks 
of his friend :— 


“It is he who has triumphantly demonstrated the fallacy of those historical systems 
which regard all France as a mere collection of Frankish tribes, which pass over in 
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silence the element imported from the south, and forget that, up to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the limits of the Frankish empire did not extend beyond the Isére. 
..- Ina word, it is Thierry who has taught us to appreciate the true signification of 
what is called the fourteen centuries of the French monarchy. 

“T will add,” he continues, “that it is M. Augustin Thierry who, by his efforts to re- 
store to proper names under the first two races their true orthography, has succeeded in 
fixing the moment of the metamorphosis of Franks into French; and it is Mons. Thierry 
who has demolished to its foundations the historical axiom inscribed at the head of the 
charter of 1814—namely, the pretended enfranchisement of the communes by Louis le 
Gros. In a word, he has created in our annals a glorious trace that will never be effaced; 
no historian, ancient or modern, has exhibited in a higher degree than he that human 
sense which is the soul of history.” 


The chief merit of M. Thierry as an historian lies in the fact that he 
pursued a method the reverse of that which all modern writers have 
adopted: of all authors of the nineteenth century, he could most truly 
repeat the boast of Horace,— 


‘* Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps.” 


Almost all authors, following what seems to them the natural path, go 
from the conquerors to the conquered ; they view the latter only through 
dim reference to the former: they take their stand in the camp of the 
victors rather than that of the vanquished, and, dating the conquest 
from the day of victory, forget the existence of the defeated party. Thus, 
as Thierry himself most justly remarks,— 

‘“‘For all those who until recently have written the History of England, there are no 
Saxons at all after the battle of Hastings and the coronation of William the Conqueror. 
—A romance-writer, a man of genius, and not an Englishman, but a Scotchman, was tle 
first to teach the modern English that their ancestors of the eleventh century were not 
all utterly defeated and crushed in one single day.” 


It was otherwise with Augustin Thierry. The hidden but energising 
power of the Saxon element in England for a century and a half after the 
Norman Conquest, was as fully recognised by him as by Sir Walter Scott. 
He draws an interesting comparison between the Greeks of the present 
day under Turkish rule, and the English Saxons under their Norman 
lords; and it was his intention, had his life been spared, to follow up his 
researches, and to aid the progress of science by drawing out in a similar 
way the history of the Welsh, of the Irish Celts, of the Scots, both pri- 
mitive and of mixed race, of the continental Bretons and Normans, and 
more especially of the numerous population then, as now, inhabiting the 
southern parts of France. 

We may add that Thierry’s “ Conquest of England by the Normans” is 
justly called by his editor, William Hazlitt, “the noblest of his noble pro- 
ductions.”’ It carries the history of our own land through five successive 
epochs of territorial and political usurpation, down to the final extinction 
of parties in the Norman regime, and the consequent loss of the Anglo- 
Saxon element as a distinguishing feature in the national character,—in 
other words, down to a little previous to the year a.p. 1200. 
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MEMOIR ON THE CHOLERA AT OXFORD+. 


TuE sad lesson taught the city of Oxford by its cholera visitations can- 
not be without profit to other cities ; for as the appearance of the epidemic 
may be traced everywhere to the same causes, so may the same hygienic 
measures for its prevention or removal as were adopted at Oxford, be ap- 
plicable to other places. Exyerience,and observation have clearly shewn 
that the sources of this dread disease may be found in the nature of the 
soil, imperfect drainage, impure water, ill-constructed dwellings, together 
with insufficient food, intemperance, and want of cleanliness. 

The powerful influence of these noxious agents upon life and health is 
now so generally admitted, that we may pass over the details which form 
the first portions of Dr. Acland’s book, and proceed at once to the 
** lesson” enshrined in his Memoir. 

While the laws of hygiene have for many years past occupied the atten- 
tion of continental governments, England has only recently established 
sanitary regulations for towns and cities. That they are imperfect and 
inadequate, owing to a merciless prudery, and a fear of infringing the 
liberty of the subject, cannot be denied. But the mere recognition of the 
necessity for sanitary regulations is a great step gained, and we indulge 
the hope that, whatever deficiencies experience may shew the existence 
of, they will in due time be remedied. 

The laws of hygiene involve questions of great political and religious 
importance. The problem of how a civilized people should strive to live 
in obedience to these laws, is better understood at the present day than 
formerly. But the continental nations have in this matter been far in ad- 
vance of us, both in activity and efficiency. They have also boldly and 
elaborately treated certain phases of the question which we have not yet 
dared to touch, Thus, wiser in their generation, they have shewn a deeper 
regard for the interests of humanity, from which we might gather a pro- 
fituble lesson. 

In matters of administration, formality and routine appear to be infir- 
mities of the English mind, choking, like weeds, the stream of benevolence 
and charity. Thus, in cases of urgent need in cholera, the formalities to 
be observed in obtaining aid were often so cumbrous, that frequently the 
patients died, before they were half performed. In most of our towns and 
cities there is no permanent provision for the treatment of epidemic 
diseases, consequently the mortality is increased greatly beyond the 
average, whenever disease makes its appearance, and, not unfrequently, 
it exhausts itself before adequate provision is made for its amelioration. 

‘Prevention is better than cure,’—yet no maxim is more disregarded 
than this. The cost of sanitary precaution weighs as nothing in the ba- 
lance against the penalties of disease,—bodily suffering, death, impoverish- 
ment of families, widowhood, orphanhood, and the host of evils, moral and 
physical, attendant upon poverty. “ Life,” says Dr. Acland, “ is a holy 
thing, and if communities throw away the lives of the individuals who com- 
pose them, or make these sickly, short, and miserable, the community will 








® “ Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford, in the year 1854, with Considerations suggested 
by the Epidemic. By Henry Wentwortu Actanp, M.D.” (London: Churchill.) 
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in some manner ‘ pay for it.’ It will have work done badly by the crushed 
artizan while he lives ; it will maintain him for years in his sickness, and 
his children on his death.” 

“ That the health of individuals is influenced by their mode of life no one doubts ; a man 
may drink himself into hopeless dropsy, induce heart-disease by over-labour, destroy the 
integrity of his nervous system by mental excitement and late hours, induce disease of the 
lungs by imprudent labour, or shorten his days by ever working at work for which he is 
by nature unfitted. Instances of individual self-destruction from avoidable circum- 
stances might be multiplied without end. But with these individual cases we have not 
here to deal. Each man has a free will, and he must make his choice according to the 
knowledge he possesses. But with communities it is not so; they have law-givers and 
laws ; these may be good, or they may be bad: it is not to be doubted that commu- 
nities, as well as individuals, may violate the sanitary laws which our Creator has im- 
posed on us, bringing punishment to the community tor its common crime, as well as to 
the individual for his individual crime.” 

The subject of ‘‘ dwellings for the labouring classes” has occupied a good 
deal of attention of late years, and very judiciously so, for it lies at the 
root of all social and moral progress of a very large portion of the com- 
munity. The building of houses is for the most part a matter of specula- 
tion, and as those by whom, or for whom, they are built are under no control 
but that of cupidity, that truly unfortunate class —tenants, are perforce com- 
pelled to take what is provided for them. Houses are for the mosi part 
built with the view of being occupied by only one family, and the conve- 
niences are arranged in conformity with that view. But they invariably 
come to be occupied by two or more families, and there follows an amount 
of inconvenience and discomfort incredible to those who have not expe- 
rienced it. The only remedy for these evils is in the erection of houses 
“in flats ;” and those who have the welfare of the labouring classes truly 
at heart will use every effort in their power to promote the erection of such 
houses. A good work has been begun in the erection of baths and wash- 
houses; it only requires to be continued by the erection of the kind of 
dwellings we have indicated, when as much will have been accomplished 
for the classes in question as the philanthropist can desire. 

One of the chief defects in our dwellings as at present constructed is the 
entire absence of any provision for ventilation : there is abundant evidence 
to shew that this is a fruitful source of disease. An examination of most 
of the dwelling-houses erected within our sphere of observation during the 
last five-and-twenty years goes to shew that provision for ventilation forms 
no part of a builder’s calculation ; if a tenant requires it, he must provide 
it for himself as he best can, and frequently at no little cost and incon- 
venience. 

Disease of every kind is so expensive a guest, that our best efforts 
should be directed to its prevention or speedy removal. It is a question 
of public economy, and medical aid should at all times be accessible to 
those who need it, without cost; it would be wiser and more economical 
to save a man’s life by the expenditure of a few shillings in timely aid, 
than by denying it, to incur the charge of supporting his widow and 
children, perhaps, for years. Free dispensaries, then, are institutions we 
should desire to see multiplied, accessible at all hours to those requiring 
medical aid, without any formality whatever. Every encouragement 
should be given to the working classes to obtain medical aid as promptly 
as possible; the progress of disease would thereby be stayed; much 
suffering be spared to those who can ill afford to endure it, and a great 
pecuniary gain accrue to the community. 
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On the necessity for providing nurses for the poor, Dr. Acland says,— 


“ There is no object more requiring the energy of the benevolent, none more certain 
to repay their exertions, none more easy of execution, than that of obtaining nurses 
trained and qualified to attend the poor at their own houses. A very moderate sub- 
scription, the co-operation of guardians, the consent of the governors of hospitals, with 
the aid of the parochial clergy, might at once obtain for every town a corps of nurses, 
such as we had at Oxford at the time of the cholera. A body of more or less competent 
women would then be ready at all times to wait on the sick poor. They might at once 
effect good in various ways. Their knowledge of cooking alone would be a positive 
boon, supposing always they had been properly instructed, as has been proposed, at the 
hospital. The more able of them would, in time, become trained nurses for all classes ; 
they would be known and certified. This would probably have been attempted here, 
had not the cholera nurses, for the most part, gone out to the Crimea, and had not other 
circumstances delayed the public proposal of this plan....In connexion with every hos- 
pital through the kingdom, such an institution might soon exist, to the great advantage 
of every class in society, and to the maintenance of many respectable women, and espe- 
cially widows.” 


The author’s remarks “on certain relations between moral and physical 
improvement,” are suggestive, and full of interest, which we would gladly 
quote, if our space permitted ; but as they have been published separately 
as a pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ Health, Work, and Play,” we refer the reader 
to it. 

The perusal of Dr. Acland’s work has been attended with a pleasurable 
interest which the title did not lead us to expect. It is alike honourable 
to his head and heart, and, we think, cannot but exert a favourable in- 
fluence upon society, wherever it becomes known. Dr. Acland looks 
below the surface of things, with a sympathetic eye for human suffering, 
and takes a clear view of the best means of alleviating it. Cholera has 
proved itself a dire teacher, and humiliating indeed must it appear to every 
hopeful mind, that certain great truths can only find audience under the 
pressure of calamities which, by an exercise of the knowledge we possess, 
might have been avoided. How strange the anomaly, that in a city 
which for so many centuries has been the proud seat and centre of English 
learning, the very fountain-head of knowledge should have shewn itself 
no better prepared to stay or cope with the great epidemic than other 
places where no such intellectual advantages are found. Sad indeed to see 
man so indifferent to the duty that lies nearest to him; to see the wealthy 
so indifferent to the welfare of their poorer brethren ; to see the extremes 
of wealth and poverty, of comfort and misery, of repletion and pining want, 
in the midst of a city containing the great schoo] of Christian philosophy : 
such things shock the humane observer, and mock his hopes of ameliorating 
the condition of those who have it not in their power to help themselves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Site of Anderida—The Craven Estate, Bayswater—Israel Silvestre—Proceedings of Cromwell’s 
Army in Ireland. 


THE SITE OF ANDERIDA. 


Mr. Ursan.—Your Magazine for Janu- 
ary last contains, p. 35, a letter, signed 
H. L. L., upon the interminable subject 
of the “Site of Anderida,” which letter 
certainly possesses the merit of originality, 
for I apprehend the most diligent investi- 
gator into the antiquities of Rye will be 
as much surprised as any one else (or more 
so) by the suggestion of your correspon- 
dent, that that town occupies the spot 
which has occasioned so much controversy. 
H. L. L. admits that he has no ground 
beyond mere conjecture for the hypothesis 
he advances, and I would submit to his 
own deliberate judgment whether the 
style of arrangement he has adopted does 
not better become an antiquary of the 
period and class of Scott’s “Jonathan 
Oldbuck” than one of the present day. 

The foundation of this new theory is, 
that the situation of Rye, according to 
Ht. L. L.’s opinion, is more suitable for a 
Roman military station, such as Anderida 
is recorded to have been, than any other 
place hitherto advocated as the disputed 
site. This opinion, however, can hardly 
by possibility have been formed with any 
personal knowledge of the locality. Be- 
cause,—1. the town of Rye, at least the 
ancient portion of it, is erected upon 
the summit and side of an insulated hill, 
which terminates more or less abruptly 
toward the sea, (where, however, the face 
is not straight, but curves inward at the 
extremities,) the landward side being a 
gradual, but steep, slope. The perpen- 
dicular height of this hill, though not 
great, is far above the reach of any irrup- 
tion of the sea, from which it is distant 
about three miles, I believe; while, as I 
myself have, formerly, seen the water at 
high-tide nearly or quite washing (at 
least) the north-eastern base of the hill, 
I cannot credit the possible existence at 
any date of important habitable buildings 
upon the low land,—not to urge the very 
unmilitary character of such a position. 
The above statement of facts appears to 
dispose of H. L. L.’s supposition, that Ro- 
man remains may have been “submerged” 
where Rye now stands. 

2. If one of the Roman coast fortresses 
was planted at (or near) Rye, there must 
have been some provision for easy and safe 


communication with the next station in 
Kent. This, it is conceived, H. L. L. will 
grant: but what line will he select for 
the military road from Rye to Limne? 
He has referred to Mr. James Elliott’s 
conjectural plan of ancient Romney Marsh, 
in Mr. C. R. Smith’s “Report of Exca- 
vations at Lymne,” which plan even, 
slight as the sketch is, might remind him 
(most correctly, I am firmly persuaded) 
that in early, that is, in Roman, times the 
valley dividing Kent and Sussex, through 
which the Rother now runs till it reaches 
the Marsh, was an open estuary; while 
the river, after passing what is now New- 
enden, diverged to the left, or north-east- 
ward, skirting the high ground as far as 
Limne?’, when it turned again to the right 
in order to join the sea, this channel being 
in fact a second estuary branching off 
from that first named, and constantly ex- 
posed to the flux and reflux of the tides. 
The most direct route from Rye to Limne 
would be through the Isle of Oxney, but 
this would involve the necessity of cross- 
ing at least two spots subject to be over- 
flowed from the sea twice in every twenty- 
four hours. So that, admitting the prac- 
ticability of forming “hards” through the 
mud (no light undertaking in that soil) 
for travelling upon at low water, it is not 
easy to imagine the Romans relying upon 
this line of communication. If it should 
be proposed to “turn” the above de- 
scribed fork of the two estuaries, the 
nearest point at which this could be 
done is Newenden, about eight miles by 
any road from Rye, and even there the 
valley could be passed only by some cause- 
way similar to that which carries the pre- 
sent turnpike road. This causeway I have 
myself traversed during a great flood, 
when the water reached the margin of 
the road on both sides, and there were 
evident marks that it had even partially 
covered the road but a very few hours pre- 
viously. And if such an occurrence could 
be jwitnessed within the last forty or 
forty-five years, what was the probable 
condition of that locality some 1,500 years 
ago, when the sea had unrestricted ad- 
mission, and appears to have flowed into 
the country far above Newenden ? 

Your correspondent, Mr. Urban, seems 





® This refers to the original course of the Rother, before its mouth at Hithe was choked up. 
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to imagine he has disposed of the preten- 
sions of the old walls at Pevensey to 
be the relics of Anderida by a quotation 
from King’s “Munimenta Antiqua;” which 
quotation, short as it is, contains two 
misstatements! If H. L. L. had written 
after a personal examination, he would 
have known it is not true that the bond- 
ing-courses (“themelii,” King) of the 
Pevensey walls are “not placed horizon- 
tally, ..... but more like Saxon herring- 
bone,” and that they are laid precisely 
according to the usual practice. Of any- 
thing resembling what is commonly term- 
ed “herring-bone work,” these ruins (so 
far as I have noticed or can learn) exhibit 
only one small portion, namely, in the 
outer face of the north-eastern tower, and 
this a very little moderately-careful ob- 
servation will prove to be simply the re- 
pair of dilapidation in the original wall, 
inasmuch as the red Roman mortar “ crops 
out” from beneath the patch of so-called 
“herring-bone” masonry, of which latter 
the mortar, on comparison, indicates that 
it is coeval with a Norman addition to 
the upper part of the same tower?. 

The second error I have alluded to in 
the quotation from the “ Munimenta An- 
tiqua” is, that “herring-bone” work is 
a peculiarity of “Saxon” architecture ; 
whereas what is so styled occurs occa- 


sionally in masonry of every era, from the 
Romans down to the present day. Even 
now it is practised sometimes in walls of 
coarse slight construction, as was to be 
expected from the rational explanation of 
the subject, such as will be found in the 
“Glossary of Architecture.” 

As to the suggestion in the concluding 
paragraph of H. L. L.’s letter, that his 
theory of the identity of the site of Ande- 
rida and Rye may derive support from the 
similarity of the third syllable of the name 
Anderida with the other name, Rye! I 
shall only remark, that it seems a strange 
hallucination for such a fancy to be se- 
riously propounded, even when introduced 
with “I do not attach much importance 
to the circumstance.” 

I wished, Mr. Urban, to have offered you 
the substance of the foregoing observations 
some two months ago, but when I first 
saw your Magazine for January, I found 
myself quite unequal to what I then con- 
templated and attempted. However, upon 
the principle that “Better late than never,” 
I have ventured even now thus briefly to 
particularize what appear to me the weak- 
est points of your correspondent H. L. L.’s 
speculations, but which I am still unable 
to discuss so fully as I might have done 
formerly. Yours, &e., 

6 June 1856. ARTHUR Hussey. 


THE CRAVEN ESTATE, BAYSWATER. 


NoreEs RELATING TO THE PLAGUE OF LONDON, AND THE RAPID INCREASE 
OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following may not be unworthy of record among 
the valuable materials collected in your Magazine for future topographers 


and historians. 


Ir is well known that the ravages of 
the plague were most severely felt in the 
parishes of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, and that many 
thousand corpses were buried in the fields 
now covered by the houses of Golden-square 
and the neighbouring streets; —a fact 
lately recalled to public attention by the 
fatality which prevailed in the same dis- 
trict during the visitation of the metropolis 
by cholera, in the year 1854, and which was 
attributed to the accidental throwing open 
of drains contaminated with the organic 
remains of the corpses so buried in 1665. 

It is not, however, commonly known 
that William Earl of Craven in 1687 pur- 
chased a piece of ground in the parish of 


St. Martin-in-the-Fields of three acres in 
extent, and then called the Pest-house 
Field,—now the site of Carnaby-market 
and the surrounding streets,—and by a 
deed dated 7th December in that year, 
conveyed it to a trustee, for his own use 
for life, and after his death upon the 
charitable trust presently mentioned. 

The deed recited that the grantor, call- 
ing to mind “the sad and lamentable visita- 
tion of Almighty God upon the kingdom, 
but more especially upon the cities of 
London and Westminster, in the years 
1665 and 1666, by the pestilence and 
mortality, and the great necessity that 
there was for providing a pest-house for 
the sick, and a burying-place for the dead ; 





> Not having visited Pevensey for between four and five years, I would not trust to my own recol- 
lection, but, before penning any strictures on H. L. L.’s letter, applied to a friend who is far more 
familiar than myself with the place, and he unequivocally confirms what from the first was my own 


impression—that the facts are as above stated. 
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and having then for the said purposes 
hired and since purchased a certain field, 
and applied the same to the same ends 
and purposes, then called the Pest-house 
Field; and being charitably designed to 
settle and secure the said field to continue 
for ever thereafter for the same ends and 
purposes, for putting in execution his 
charitable intent conveyed the aforesaid 
piece of ground containing by estimation 
three acres, unto Sir William Craven, his 
heirs and assigns for ever, in trust from 
and after the death of himself the said 
Earl Craven, out of the rents, issues, and 
profits thereof to maintain, support, and 
keep in good and tenantable repair the 
houses and buildings in and upon the said 
fields erected and being, and the walls and 
fences thereof, to be preserved and main- 
tained for the relief, support, comfort, use 
and convenience of such of the poor in- 
habitants of the parishes of St. Clement 
Danes, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. James, 
Westminster, and St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
as should thereafter at any time happen to 
be visited with the plague, as a pest-house 
or a place set apart for their relief, and for 
severing them from the well and unin- 
fected ; for their use and relief during their 
sickness and till their recovery, and no 
longer, and for a burying-place for the 
dead of the said parishes dying in such 
sickness, and to and for no other use, in- 
tent, or purpose whatsoever. And from 
time to time, for and during such time as 
the said parishes or any of them should be 
visited with the plague, to permit and 
suffer the churchwardens and overseers of 
the said poor of the said parishes, and each 
of them for the time being, to apply and 
convert the premises and all the buildings 
then erected or which should thereafter be 
erected upon the same, to the use of such 
poor inhabitants as should be so infected, 
and for a burying-place for such as should 
die infected, but subject always to the 
government, oversight, and direction of 
the trustee (Sir William Craven), his 
heirs and assigns, for the ends aforesaid.” 

So early as the year 1732 the field so 
appropriated became surrounded by houses, 
and the trust estate having devolved on 
William, third Baron Craven, who was 
desirous of building over it, but was 
threatened, in case he should attempt to do 
so, with a bill of injunction by the parishes 
included in the gift of his ancestor; he 
entered into a compromise, which was 
carried into effect by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 7 Geo. II. c. 11, whereby three 
acres of land at Craven-hill, Bayswater, 
were substituted for the site originally de- 
voted to the charitable object. 

The act was entitled “ An act for dis- 
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charging a certain piece of ground called 
the Pest-house Field from certain charit- 
able trusts, and for settling another piece 
of ground of equal extent and in a more 
convenient place upon the same trusts ;” 
and after reciting the indenture of the 
7th of December, 1687, “and also that 
since that time it had so pleased God that 
there should not have been any occasion 
for a Pest-house in the said field, or the 
burying of any person or persons visited 
with or dying of the plague, and all the 
lands adjoining to and lying about the 
said field were then built into tenements, 
generally inhabited by persons of quality ; 
so that if it should please God that any 
such-like visitation should come to pass, 
the continuing or making a_pest-house 
or burial-place in the premises for persons 
so infected, might probably be a great 
terror and annoyance, and of dangerous 
consequence to the inhabitants; and if 
the field should continue (as it was at the 
time of the Act) partly unbuilt upon, it 
would be a great prejudice and nuisance 
to the neighbourhood, by harbouring evil 
and disorderly persons, and furnishing 
occasions of robberies, murders, and other 
nuisances thereabouts ; and reciting that 
William Earl Craven and Sir Wim. Craven 
(the original grantor and trustee) were 
long since dead, and that the legal estate 
in the Pest-house Field had become vested 
in William, third Baron Craven, who was 
desirous that two messuages, part of the 
manor of Tyburn, called Bayard’s Water- 
ing-place, situate in the parish of Pad- 
dington, in the county of Middlesex, and 
a part of nine acres of land lying in the 
common field of Westbourne adjoining 
the said messuages, should be settled and 
assured for the charitable uses mentioned 
in the deed of 1687, upon the conditions 
that the Pest-House Field should be dis- 
charged of all the trusts of the conveyance, 
and that he, Lord Craven, had proposed 
to the respective churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor of the several parishes 
intended to be assisted and relieved by 
the said charity, to set out, assign, and 
allot part of the premises in the parish of 
Paddington, of equal dimensions with the 
Pest-house Field, for that purpose, and 
the said churchwardens and overseers had 
accepted the proposal, and were desirous 
that the same might be put into execu- 
tion, which could not be done without the 
aid of Parliament,—it was enacted that 
the messuages or tenements called Bay- 
ard’s Watering-place and the gardens 
thereto, and all that piece of ground ad- 
joining the same, and containing by ad- 
measurement, together with the site of 
the house and garden, three acres, with 
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the appurtenances, should be vested in 
and remain to the use of Fulwar Craven 
and William Craven, their heirs and as- 
signs, upon trust to permit William, third 
Baron Craven, and his heirs, at his and 
their own costs and charges to erect and 
build upon some convenient part of the 
premises one or more good substantial 
brick ge or nu ges, of as great 
dimensions and to consist of as many com- 
partments or rooms and offices as were 
delineated and described in a plan agreed 
on for that purpose, and signed by Wil- 
liam, third Baron Craven, and all or the 
major part of the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor for the time being of 
each of the parishes of St. Clement Danes, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. James, West- 
minster, and St. Paul, Covent Garden, and 
left in the vestry-rooms or houses of these 
parishes respectively, and also to enclose 
the said piece of ground with a good sub- 
stantial brick wall: and also that the 
trustees should permit and suffer the 
buildings so to be erected and built, and 
the ground and premises so intended to 
be inclosed, to be used, occupied, applied, 
and disposed of as a pest-house, for the 
relief, support, comfort, use, and conve- 
niency of such of the poor inhabitants of 
the said parishes as should at any time 
thereafter be visited with the plague, and 
to the intent that they might be severed 
from the well and uninfected during their 
sickness and until their recovery, and no 
longer, and for a burial-place for the dead 
of the said parishes dying of such sickness, 
and for no other use, intent, or purpose 
whatsoever ; and also in trust to permit 
and suffer the said messuage called Bay- 
ard’s Watering-place to be from time to 
time used and occupied by such person 
and persons as should attend the persons 
so infected during the time of such in- 
fection ; and also that the trustees should 
for ever thereafter during such time as 
the said parishes or any of them should 
be visited and infected, permit and suffer 
the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor of the said parishes so visited and 
infected respectively for the time being, 
to apply and convert the premises and all 
the buildings erected and built, or which 
should be thereafter erected and built 
upon the same, for the use and benefit of 
such poor inhabitants as should be so in- 
fected as aforesaid, and for a burial-place 
for such as should die of the said infection, 
but subject always to the government, 
oversight, and direction of the said trus- 
tees; and also upon trust that they the 
said trustees should, out of the rents and 
profits of the premises so vested in them, 
maintain, keep, and support the messuages, 
10 
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tenements, buildings, and walls to be built 
as aforesaid, in good and tenantable re- 
pair. And thereupon the Pest-house Field 
in the city of Westminster was vested in, 
and became the property of, Lord Craven, 
who was thus discharged of the trust im- 
posed by his ancestor.” 

After the passing of this act Bayard’s 
Watering-place and the piece of land ad- 
joining remained for many years an open 
piece of ground, but upon the decease of 
William, the seventh Baron Craven, in 
1825, the premises were taken possession 
of by the parties entitled to his estates in 
Middlesex, which were settled in strict 
settlement, and they were treated by them 
as part of such settled estate, without re- 
gard to the charitable trusts affecting this 
property, and building-leases were granted 
of parts of the premises, upon which dwell- 
ing-houses have since been erected of a 
superior description. 

In these building-leases the lessors in- 
serted for their protection against any 
future liability to fulfil the charitable 
trust to which the property was dedi- 
cated, a covenant by the lessee to deliver 
up the land demised, if and when the 
same should be hereafter required for the 
purpose of a pest-house. It was the in- 
sertion of this covenant in an underlease 
of a house recently built on part of the 
site, and now called Craven-hill Gardens, 
that led the present writer to inquire 
into the reason of the introduction of so 
singular a clause. 

However remote from town the village 
of Paddington and manor of Westbourne 
might have appeared in 1737 to the 
parties through whom the arrangement 
was made for transferring the trusts of 
the deed of 1687 to that district, the 
lapse of another century and a quarter 
has sufficed to bring it within the ever- 
widening circumference of the metro- 
polis. Fashion and quality have long 
ceased to inhabit the site from which the 
reminiscences of the plague and its hor- 
rors in 1732 were not sufficiently power- 
ful to frighten them away. It has come 
to pass that the new site so set apart for 
the isolation of the infected from the rest 
of the community, is sought to be in- 
habited by persons of quality of the pre- 
sent day. 

A proposal was lately made by the 
Craven family to again transport the 
charity to a suburban locality,—by which 
removal the descendants of the founder 
would acquire the increased value of the 
present site; a proposal which they justi- 
tied by the improbability of the reappear- 
ance of the plague in this country, and 
therefore the extreme remoteness of land 
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being hereafter required for the original 
donor’s benevolent purpose. 

A different view was taken by the 
Charity Commissioners, and an informa- 
tion was lately filed at their instance by 
the Attorney-general against the persons 
interested in the estates of the late Earl 
Craven, to which also the churchwardens 
and overseers of the before-mentioned 
parishes were parties, to obtain the de- 
claration of the Court of Chancery that 
the premises vested in trustees by the 
act of 1732 were subject to the original 
charitable trusts, and to settle a scheme 
for their future administration. This in- 
formation was heard by the present 
Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, 
who on the 11th of February last pro- 
nounced a decree declaring that the 
interest of the Craven family in the pro- 
perty had ceased immediately upon the 
passing of the act, and that the whole 
was then and now devoted to charity; 
and referred it to future consideration 
by himself in Chambers, in what manner 
the trusts of the founder can be best 
carried out in future, or as near thereto 
as can be. In making this decree, the 
Master of the Rolls expressed himself in 
the following terms :— 

“This is a charitable trust capable of 
being now performed: it is to preserve 
land, with an hospital upon it, in such 
a state that it shall be fit for the recep- 
tion of persons ill of the plague, if it 
should ever occur again. If the plague 
had occurred as frequently subsequent to 
1665 as it had done previously, or if it 
had occurred more frequently, or at in- 
tervals of every twenty years, no ques- 
tion whatever would have arisen but the 
land would always have been preserved 
in a state for the reception of persons in- 
fected, and when the plague arose they 
would immediately have been taken to 
this place. It is only the interval or 
lapse of 180 years since its last appear- 
ance in this country that has raised any 
question. Who can say that the plague 
may not occur again, or that the disease 
-—properly speaking, called the Oriental 
plague, or black fever—may not occur 
again? It is not wise to go into specu- 
lations of what is or is not plague. I 
assume it to mean the Oriental plague 
which afflicted this country in 1665. 
The first trust, therefore, has been com- 
pletely neglected: it would be utterly 
impossible at the present moment, if the 
plague were to break out instantaneously, 


to convey a set of infected persons to any 
place on this ground, and to receive them 
there and have them properly attended. 
The proposal which has been made by 
the Craven family to again transfer the 
charity to Harlesdon would not satisfy 
that condition at all. Is the substitu- 
tion of a fresh piece of land to be made 
so soon as it may be advantageous to 
cover the land previously allotted, pro- 
fitably with buildings? If so, it would 
be merely giving a piece of land nomi- 
nally, which would be gradually getting 
further off from Westminster as build- 
ings progressed, and there never would 
be a piece of land in a state in which it 
could be applied for the reception of the 
infected poor ;—and to tell persons who 
take houses built on this land in Bays- 
water that they are to go out at a mo- 
ment’s notice, if persons are brought 
there infected with the plague, is idle, 
as there could be no possible means of 
enforcing the execution of such a requi- 
sition. The whole of the land, there- 
fore, was devoted to charity from the 
termination of the life of the first Lord 
Craven, and it is so devoted at this mo- 
ment. The interest of the Craven family 
in the land is nothing, they are entitled 
to no benefit in it whatever,—the whole 
benefit belongs to the charity. It re- 
mains therefore to consider how it is to 
be disposed of, and how the objects of 
the founder can best be carried into 
effect, and whether it will be best to re- 
store the ground to what it was by 
making a waste of+the three acres at 
Craven-hill, Bayswater, and erect a pest- 
house in the middle, or whether it will 
be better employed for the real purpose 
of the founder by taking the produce of 
the property and employing it for the 
erection and foundation of an hospital in 
some convenient situation, for the recep- 
tion of persons, if any there should be in 
time to come, who may be infected with 
the plague, and in the meantime for per- 
sons who are aftlicted with any infectious 
or contagious disorder*.” 

There is little doubt, therefore, that 
the future rents and profits of the pro- 
perty built on Craven-hill will be applied 
under the direction of the Court of Chan- 
cery in the endowment of a hospital ac- 
cessible to the parishioners of the district 
included in the original founder’s gift, 
and it is to be hoped that the charity 
will be so administered as to be of great 
public advantage. C. F. T. 





p. 2 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 


. the case of the Attorney-General v. Earl Craven, reported in the “ Law Journal,” vol. xxv. 
291. 
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ISRAEL SILVESTRE. 
No. III.—Royat Cuateaux. 
(Concluded from the Magazine for June.) 


THERE are only two views of Versailles 
by Silvestre which I can now call to mind, 
though possibly there may be others in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale. The first shews, 
not indeed, the original Rendezvous du 
Chasse of Henri IV., at the windmill on 
the hill—since crowned by the most mag- 
nificent palace in France,—but the small 
Maison de Campagne, complaisantly styled 
a chiteau, erected on the same spot, by 
Louis XIII. The title of the plate runs 
thus :—* Veue du Chasteau Royale de Ver- 
saille, ou le Roy se va souuent diuertir 
a la chasse.” It consisted of a small corps 
de logis of nine windows in line, with two 
wings at the ends, and lucarne windows 
in the roof, alternately pedimented and 
round, This building stood exactly in the 
centre of the front of the present Cour de 
Marbre, and the original idea of its archi- 
tect may be traced as repeated through all 
the facades of the small eastern courts of 
the actual palace. The second plate, of 
many years’ later date, shews the grand 
central mass of the chiteau, as seen from 
the garden of the orangery, nearly as we 
now find it; that is to say, it shews the 
south front of the central mass, containing 
the appartements de la Reine; but the 
south wing, containing the residences of 
the younger princes of the blood, was not 
then erected. Israel Silvestre did not 
live to witness the full splendour of Ver- 
sailles! 

There are in my collection five views 
of the old or upper chiteau of St. Germain 
en Laye, and four of the new or lower 
chiteau, though two of the latter do not 
bear Silvestre’s signature, and I am there- 
fore doubtful whether they are from his 
studio. The former series is valuable, 
from its shewing the condition in the 
seventeenth century of that stately old 
palace, as built by Charles V. and enlarged 
by Francis I., before the five angular pavi- 
lions were added in the time of Louis 
XIII. One plate represents a kind of 
barbican before the great gateway, and 
they all shew the chemin de ronde, or cor- 
ridor, supported on bold machicolations, 
which runs under the principal apart- 
ments all round the central part of the 
edifice. The new chiteau has long since 
disappeared, with the exception of two of 
the pavilions at each of its four corners, 
and a portion of the arcades which sup- 
ported the magnificent flights of steps that 
led up from the river. 


The palace of St. Germain is one of the 
most interesting of all that belonged to 
the French crown ;—it was so grandly 
built, so finely situated,—it was so com- 
pletely the Windsor of France, that it 
causes no small surprise to think that 
Versailles should have unnecessarily arisen 
within a few leagues of its precincts. The 
plates give an excellent idea of what it 
was in its glory, before Louis XIV. had 
entirely deserted it, and while the French 
court still retained the grand though 
sombre traditions of Richelieu, and the 
gayer ones of Henri IV. We do not find 
in these plates the delineation of that part 
of the chiteau which has since become 
sacred to the English royalist from the 
memory of James II., his admirable Queen, 
Mary Beatrice, his young lovely daughter 
the Princess Louisa, cut offso prematurely 
by small-pox; and afterwards from the 
changing fortunes of James III., and the 
earlier days of Charles Edward. There is 
a good view of the upper part of the 
chapel, the only medieval part of the 
building, erected by Charles V.; but un- 
fortunately we have nothing of the curi- 
ous interior court, with its Rénaissance 
cloister, built in the form of a D, to give 
honour to the fair Diane de Poitiers. How 
sadly this palace is degraded ! how strange 
that the present imperial ruler of France 
should not hasten to rescue it, and Fonte- 
vrault and the Mont St. Michel, from being 
used as a military prison! How carefully 
should all the historical buildings of a 
country be preserved from the remotest 
idea of degradation! The present condition 
of St.Germain is what that of Hampton 
Court or Windsor would be, if, in some 
future revolution of England, they should 
be made to supersede Millbank or the 
Queen’s Bench ! 

Among these plates occurs one of con- 
siderable rarity—a view of the ruined 
chateau of La Muette, in the forest of 
St. Germain ;—not a trace of which can 
now be found! There is also an interest- 
ing small plate of the old parish church of 
St. Germain, with two towers and spires, 
north and south of the choir, and a large 
truncated square tower at the south-west 
angle of the nave. In front of the church 
was a circular basin with a marble obelisk 
standing in the midst, surmounted by a 
crowned globe. 

We now come to a series of six of the 
best plates ever engraved by Silvestre, on 
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which no doubt he was encouraged and 
enabled to spend great time and care by a 
generous patron,—those of the “ Maison 
de Gondy & Sainct Cloud,” “Maison de 
plaisance de Messire Jean Frangois de 
Gondy, premier archevesque de Paris,”— 
now known to all the world as the Palace 
of St. Cloud. These plates refer more to 
the terraces and gardens than to the 
buildings ; and the extremely careful han- 
dling of the trees, &c., leads to the supposi- 
tion that Silvestre must have sketched 
them in most faithfully. We are quite un- 
able to recognise any of these views in 
the present arrangement of the gardens 
or the chiteau; they have all been ab- 
sorbed by their royal and imperial sue- 
cessor. The original was not large nor 
regular ; it had at least three square pavi- 
lions, of different altitudes, all in the style 
of Louis XIII. ; and on one of those look- 
ing south was an enormous sun-dial affixed 
to the wall. Here too, as at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, the English royalist feels an his- 
torical interest, though a melancholy one, 
attaching to the tragic story of the 
Stuarts; for it was within the precincts of 
this palace, after it had become the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Orleans, that the 
unfortunate Henrietta, the last surviving 
daughter of Charles the Martyr, was 
poisoned, — not, however, before she had 
transmitted the royal descent, with the 
subsequent rights of his house, to the 
Italian, now the elder, branch. 

There is in this collection a single plate 
of the village of St. Cloud, taken from 
where the Pont de Sévres now stands, 
highly artistical and picturesque. Two 
things then existed which would astonish 
a Parisian badaud of the present day: one 
the enormously lofty spire of the church 
of St. Cloud, shooting up far above the 
highest roof of the chateau ; and the other 
a large island, with sheep grazing on it, just 
in mid-stream between the two bridges, 
where now the river is deepest! The 
bridge of St. Cloud shews twenty-two 
arches before they are counted out on the 
right-hand side of the plate, extending 
towards Paris! The fifth arch from the 
village had been broken down,—in the civil 
wars, no doubt,—and was made of wood 
when Silvestre drew. In the distance on 
its hill stands the Mont Calvaire, with not 
a stick about it; there, where now the 
citadel of Mont Valérien forms the strong- 
est defence of the gay capital! This plate 
would form an admirable subject for a 
painter who could combine the leading 
ideas of a Claude Lorraine and a Gaspar 
Poussin, though there is a remarkable ab- 
sence in it of all the trees that now enrich 
the banks of the Seine. We take it, in- 
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deed, to be a circumstance honourable to 
the age of the Grand Monarque, that the 
planting of parks and gardens should have 
been so much encouraged in it ;—those 
times produced not only Mansart, and Le- 
sueur, and Perrault, but they were happy 
in the picturesque genius and strong love 
of green, leafy, flowery nature, that distin- 
guished Le Ndétre. 

Two views of the Chateau de Madrid, 
built in the Bois de Boulogne by Francis 
I., (in sad recollection of his Spanish cap- 
tivity after the battle of Pavia,) are in my 
collection. It was a magnificent oblong 
building of four stories, without lucarnes 
(or “mansards,” as they were ultimately 
termed, in honour of the great architect,) 
and with the ground and first stories laid 
out in open arcades (equivalent to a piazza 
and a covered balcony) all along it. Four 
quadrangular towers decorated the longer 
facades, a circular one projected from the 
middle of the shorter side, a deep fosse 
and drawbridge kept off the profanwm vul- 
gus. Not a stone now remains of this 
fine monument of the Rénaissance ! 

The chateau of Fontainebleau, with its 
gardens, fountains, canals, &e., is deli- 
neated in eighteen plates in this collec- 
tion ;—there are, I believe, more in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale: they are some of 
the most interesting and best-known of 
those executed by our artist. One forms 
a kind of frontispiece to the rest; it is a 
view of the “Bastiment de la cour des fon- 
taines et du jardin de l’estan;” another 
is also a kind of frontispiece to a series of 
picturesque views, (but all Silvestre’s works 
are eminently picturesque, a very mine for 
landscape-painters !) and shews the estan 
itself, with boats and water-fowl upon 
it. The series comprises, besides these, 
views of the entrance gateway, the prin- 
cipal chapel, (there were three in this 
chateau!) the great staircase called the 
 Escalier du fer 4 cheval,” in what is now 
termed, with historic reason, the ‘Cour 
des adieux;” some capital water-pieces, 
especially of the Fontaine du Tibre, (a 
well-known plate of common occurrence) ; 
and a large hunting-piece eighteen inches 
by twelve inches, one of Silvestre’s most 
important works. Here we have the 
whole eastern fagade of the chateau fully 
developed, and in front the finale of a 
grande chasse au cerf. We see the royal 
carriage with eight horses drawn up, and 
a squadron of guards all in line; the k*nz 
and queen (?), followed by six noblemen on 
horseback, pressing hard with siz hounds 
only, on the poor exhausted stag, who is 
just under the nose of her majesty’s horse ; 
while from all sides of the scene are rush- 
ing to him, as towards a centre, horsemen, 
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footmen, and dogs, so that the eurée can- 
not long be delayed. This was the courtly 
fashion of those days:—the animal was 
well hunted first in the forest, and then 
gradually headed and driven towards the 
palace, where the royal party could take a 
canter of a quarter of an hour, and enjoy 
as much of the excitement and labour of 
the chase as was consistent with :their 
dignity and comfort. This is a masterly 
plate, done with the full verve and genius 
of the artist*: the chateau is drawn with 
a precision and spirit, and full intelligence 
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of detail, that marks an architect rather 
than an engraver; the perspective is ad- 
mirable, the numerous figures that ani- 
mate the whole scene spirited and varied 
in the highest degree. Vandermeulen 
ought to have put this upon canvas! It 
would be a capital speculation for some 
young French artist of sufficient talent to 
attempt its translation; it is a most valu- 
able sketch of the courtly diversions that 
once enlivened the stately, sombre groves 
and alleys of Fontainebleau, 

H. LONGUEVILLE Jones. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CROMWELL’S ARMY IN IRELAND, 


From Sept. 22, 1649, To Jury 5, 1650. 


[Copied from Dr. Henry Jones’s Private Notes of the march, as certified in a 
Manuscript of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, F. iv. 16.] 


(Concluded from our Magazine for June.) 


1649. Nov. 19th. We marched toward 
Ross; the foot were quartered at Ros- 
bercon, the horse dispersed in quarters 
thereabouts. 

20th. Colonel Reynolds, with a party 
of horse and dragoons, possessed the town 
of Carrig over the river of the Suir, where 
they took seven foot colours and some 
prisoners, the rest taking the river and 
escaping. 

21st. The Lieutenant-General with the 
army left Ross, yet without carriages or 
train, thereby removing all obstruction to 
our speedy marching. This night we 
quartered at Carricknesore, a fair house 
belonging to Walsh of the mountains, six 
miles from Ross on the way to Carrig. 

22nd. We came to Carrignesure, twelve 
miles from Ross, when most of the army 
that day passed the river of the Suir towards 
Waterford. Here we heard of the enemy 
besieging our garrison of Knocktogher, 
eight miles from us, thereby diverting us 
from other our designs, where yet they 
continued not. The Lord-Lieutenant » 
and the general officers, and part of the 
army, quartered in the town. 


23rd. The army marched and quar- 
tered at......, which is four miles of 
Waterford and eight from Carrig. 

24th. We came before Waterford. 
had many great shot made at us. 
burned their own suburbs. The 
Lieutenant summoned the place. The 
Lieutenant-General sent with six troops 
of horse and three of dragoons for taking 
Passage*, which we took after some dis- 
pute, giving quarter for lives. There we 
found five guns. This night Ormonde’s 
army, having besieged Carrig on both 
sides of the water, they attempted the 
storming of the town, where was Colonel 
Reynolds quartered with his regiment of 
horse and a troop of dragoons, and about 
two hundred foot. The enemy was beaten 
off with loss of five hundred men, and 
little loss of ours. 

25th. The Lieutenant-General, hav- 
ing settled the garrison at Passage, and 
secured two guns planted by the enemy 
upon the Point for beating off our ship- 
ping, he this day returned to the army. 
Thence was he sent out towards Carrig, 
with about.....horse and..... dra- 


We 
They 
Lord- 





* This plate bears a double title, in French and Latin -—‘ Veue du Chasteau de Fontainebleau du 


coste des Jardins.”” ‘Prospectus Regiw Fontis bellaquei qua hortos spectat.” 


In some of the titles 


to the plates the name is spelt thus,— Fontaine-belleau. The ancient name of the Forest was the Foret 


de Biére. 
it thus: 


As early as the middle of the thirteenth century, however, St. Louis dated letters from 
—‘** Donné en nos deserts de Fontainebleau.” 
» “In this place,””—alluding to Carrick-on-Suir, 
castle, and one of the ancientest seats of the Lord of Ormonde. 


wrote Cromwell to the Speaker, ‘is a very good 
The same also was rendered without 


any loss, where was good store of provisions for refreshing of our men.” 


e Upon our coming before Waterford,” added Cromwell, ‘I sent the Lieutenant-General, with 
a regiment of horse and three troops of dragoons, to endeavour the reducing of Passage Fort, a very 
large fort with a castle in the midst of it, having four guns planted on it, and commanding the river 
better than Duncannon, it not being much above musket-shot over where this fort stands ; and we 
can bring up hither ships of three hundred tons, without any damage from Duncannon. Upon our 
attempt, though our materials were not very apt for the business, yet the enemy called for quarter, 
and had it, and we the place.” 
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goons. To the summons sent to Water- 
ford, the mayor in turn desired a cessa- 
tion for fifteen days, and in the mean- 
time commissioners should treat of con- 
ditions for the place; whereunto it was 
in writing by a trumpet answered, that 
there should be a cessation for four or 
five days; but the Lord of Ormonde, hav- 
ing in the meantime entered the town by 
water, he therein placed a garrison of 
2,000 men, leaving Lieutenant-General 
Farrell‘, late of Owen Roe’s army, com- 
mander in Waterford. By our trumpet 
it was in writing returned by the mayor 
of Waterford that they were forbidden to 
treat with us‘. 

26th. The Lieutenant-General returned 
from Carrig, giving notice also of the ene- 
mies towards Clonmel or towards Munster. 

27th. <A garrison settled on the way 
to Carrig for intelligence, and also for 
securing the ways. 

28th. Upon notice of the enemy’s draw- 
ing again towards Carrig, the Lieutenant- 
General was again despatched thitherward 
with a supply of horse and dragoons. This 
day the army removed and encamped on 
the side of the town towards the river, 
for receiving our provisions from sea and 
our guns, &c., from the Great Island. 

29th, 30th. Continued as before. 

Dee. Ist. Resolved to remove from 
the leaguer, the enemy not being to be 
drawn to engage, which was the design 
only intended; we not being engaged 
before the place by breaking of ground 
or planting guns, or so much as.... 
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2nd. The army marched from Water- 
ford, leaving Captain Molyneux*, Captain 
Frewen, &e., with their firelocks at the 
Passage, and sending back the guns from 
the Great Island. This day Ormonde went 
to Waterford with some forces. This day 
we marched to Kilmac-Thomas, twelve 
miles from Waterford, in the way to Cap- 
poquin. 

3rd. This day for the most part was 
spent in carrying the foot over the water 
at Kilmac-Thomas; the river, rising sud- 
denly by the great rains the day before, 
was this day very violent. We marchd 
only three miles, and then quartered in 
several villages. 

4th. The army marched to Knock- 
manin, three miles beyond Dungarvan, 
in the way to Cappoquin. All dismissed 
to garrisons. The Lieutenant-Genera!, 
feverish, went to Dungarvan, took to 
bed. Dungarvan was on the 2nd instant 
surrendered to the Lord of Broghill‘, on 
conditions. 

6th. The Lieutenant-General let blood. 

10th. Half an hour past six at night 
he died at Dungarvan, of a pestilential 
fever. 

12th. He was brought to Youghal, the 
head-quarters, and that night buried with 
great solemnity’ in the chapel belonging 
to the Earl of Cork. 

13th. A day of general thanksgiving". 
This day was the beating of the enemy 
at Passage, relieving the place, killing 
about 200, and taking fifty prisoners, of 
whom were Colonel Wogan! (with some 





¢ This was the distinguished officer, Richard O. Ferrall, mentioned at the memoir of that sept, in 
the ‘ Illustrations of King James’ Irish Army List,” p. 361. 


4 The result evinced how seasonable was Ormonde’s advice ; Cromwell was baffled in all his attempts 
on Waterford, the wrbs intacta, and left 1,000 of his men dead of sickness before the city. 

e Captain Adam Molyneux had in 1667 a confirmatory grant of lands in the county Longford, al- 
lotted to him theretofore by the usurping powers. His daughter Alice was married to John, son of 
Colonel Edward Phelippse of Montacute, who suffered so much for his attachment to the royal cause, 
and was taken prisoner in the Castle of Exeter, when its surrender was compelled by General Fair- 
fax. All his estates were subsequently sequestered by the Parliament. 

f “On the murder of the king, Jan. 3rd, 1648-9,” (writes Mr. Hayman, ‘‘ Annals of Youghal,” p. 44,) 
‘Lord Broghill deserted the cause of the Parliament, and giving up all Ireland for lost, he retired 
into England, to a small estate left him by his father, at Marston in Somersetshive, where he lived 
for several months in great retirement. After this, resolving to do something to bring about the 
restoration of the monarchy, he came to London to obtain licence to go to Spa in Germany, as if for 
his health, but in reality to see the prince in exile, and obtain a commission from him to raise forces 
in Ireland. On his arrival Cromwell sent an officer to him, signifying that he intended waiting on 
him at his lodgings, and in the course of their interview shewed him that all his plans were known 
to the Parliament. He had obtained leave, he said, from the Council to make him an offer, that if he 
would serve in the wars against the Irish, he should have a general officer’s command, and should 
have no oaths nor engagements laid on him, nor should he be obliged to fight against any but the 
Irish ; otherwise that they were resolved to commit his lordship to the Tower. Broghill, finding 
everything revealed, accepted the conditions. He took shipping at Bristol, and landed at Youghal, 
where those, who had formerly served under his command, repaired to him, and he soon had a gallant 
company, with which he hovered up and down until Cromwell landed, when he joined him at Water- 
ford.” Lord Broghill, afterwards the first Earl of Ossory, died in 1679, aged 59. 

s “The ceremonial,” adds Mr. Hayman, p. 45, “must have been impressive. We can almost 
realize the scene; the old baronial chapel, with its tombs and effigies, Cromwell, Ireton, Broghill, 
the officers and guards standing there in full military equipment; in the midst the hearse, on which 
lies still and motionless the gallant soldier so much the object of the Protector’s dread, and beneath 
it the open grave awaiting its silent deposit.’ 

» That observation of the day was at Cromwell’s special instance. 

i This appears to have been Richard Wogan, who had been a member of the Supreme Council of 
Kilkenny in 1646, and was afterwards killed fighting for King James at Derry. See ‘Illustrations 
of King James’s Irish Army List,” p. 539. 
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of his cousins), Governor of Duncannon, 
and Colonel Brown*, Governor of Bally, 
.- Major O’Neill, Major Turlough O’Neill', 
Lieutenant-General Farrell escaped. Their 
forces were 1,200 horse, ours but 18 horse 
and 140 foot and dragoons, of whom but 
thirty hurt. 

15th. Lord-Lieutenant went to Cork. 

17th. The Scout-master-general™ died 
at Youghal. 

18th. I went to Cork. 

20th. I took shipping in Cork for 
Dublin. 

21st. The wind being cross and high, 
we lay at anchor in the Bay of Cork till 
Tuesday following. 

25th. The wind veering about, we set 
sail out of the Bay of Cork. Our captain 
had order to convey to Dublin two ships’ 
prisoners to be adjudged there. 





I have gratified my wish of leaving this 
otherwise perishable Diary in print. Six 
years since I proffered it to the publishers 
of Mr. Carlyle’s “Cromwell ;” offering to il- 
lustrate the localities and names that ap- 
peared upon it, as I thought I peculiarly 
could, from my manuscript collections ; but 
I fear my proposal was considered “too 
Trish” to be accepted. I afterwards opened 
my project to Mr. Carlyle himself, from 
whom I received the following graphic 
and kind reply :— 

“ Chelsea, March 6, 1851. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“T regret much to answer, that I have 

it not in my power to afford you any help 


in regard to the MS. Diary of Cromwell’s 
Irish War. To all appearance, the piece 
well deserves publishing; but I rather 
fear so brief a paper could not well carry 
such a quantity of illustrative matter as 
would be required for making a volume. 
At any rate, as Chapman and Hall decline 
it, I am not acquainted with any book- 
seller here who would be likely to under- 
take the enterprise. If your illustrations, 
&e., really are unusually interesting, the 
best chance would be to write the book 
first, or at least a part of it, and then try 
the booksellers with it. 

“Certainly, one way or other, the Diary 
ought to be sent forth—secured in print. 
. . - Heartily wishing I could in any way 
forward or encourage you in your useful 
labours, hoping withal that you can and 
will continue them, in spite of discourage- 
ment, (as is often one’s lot in this world), 

“ T remain with many regards, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ T. CARLYLE.” 


I but beg leave to add, that the illus- 
trations, which I proposed to have furnish- 
ed for the above projected volume, were 
such, as perhaps, with my peculiar nation- 
ality, might have overleaped the limits 
that the discretion of an English pub- 
lisher would have prescribed for me. The 
few short notes I have here subjoined are 
all I could venture to intrude on the pages 
of this Magazine, too happy to have in- 
terested its favour for securing the record 
in print.—Yours truly, Joun D’Auron. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to 
Bantam and the Maluco Islands; being 
the second Voyage set forth by the Gover- 
nor and Company of Merchants trading 
into the East Indies. From the edition oi 
1606. Annotated and edited by Boiron 
Corney, M.R.S.L. (Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society.) 8vo.—The Moluccas, 
as they are now called, form a cluster of 
islands in the Indian archipelago, dis- 
covered in 1511 by the Portuguese; who 
formed some settlements, but were driven 


out by the Dutch in 1607. It was shortly 
before the latter date, in the year 1604, 
that the East India Company of England 
equipped and sent to those seas the fleet 
whose voyage is described in the narrative 
before us. It consisted of only four ships 
(the same which had made a former voy- 
age to the Indies under Sir James Lan- 
caster in 1601),—the Red Dragon, of 600 
tons, the Hector, of 500, the Ascension, 
of 260, and the Susan, of 240. The crews, 
at starting, were superabundant, but their 





* He most probably was Colonel William Browne, of the ancient line of Mulranken, in the county 
Wexford, whose name was especially included in the Declaration of Royal Gratitude embodied in the 


Act of Settlement of 1662. See Id. 636 


' Major Turlough was brother of the celebrated Sir Phelim O’Neill, a member of the Supreme 
Council, and consequently denounced in Cromwell’s Act of 1652. 

™ This notice of the Diary seems to relieve the Bishop of Cloyne, who did not die until the year 
1681, from the imputation which Ware would have cast upon him (‘ Bishops,” p. 160,) of having 
been himself Scout-inaster-general to Cromwell’s army. 
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numbers are not stated. The commodore, 
who bore the designation of “the Gene- 
rall,” was Captain Henry Middleton. This 
fleet sailed from Gravesend on Sunday the 
25th of March, 1604, the first day of the 
civil year; and proceeded with favourable 
winds until they had passed the line, which 
was accomplished on the 16th of May. 
After that the men suffered dreadfully 
from disease,—“of the scurvy, calenture, 
bloody flux, and the worms; being left to 
the mercy of God, and a small quantity of 
lemon-juice every morning ; our physician, 
shipped for that purpose, being as unwil- 
ling as ignorant in anything that might 
help them,—a great oversight in the Com- 
pany, and no doubt will be better looked 
to hereafter.” This incompetent person 
was one Master Surfflict, a chaplain as well 
as doctor, who himself died on the voyage. 
At length, on the 21st of December, “ with 
much ado,” from their exceeding weakness, 
they arrived in the road of Bantam, at the 
north-western extremity of Java. Here 
they found a much more powerful Dutch 
fleet, consisting of twelve ships (a total of 
5,550 tons), which, though it doubled the 
Cape on the 1st of June, had arrived two 
days before them. Bantam was then the 
principal mart for pepper; and there the 
Hector and Susan were left to lade 
with that commodity. The Red Dragon 
and Ascension departed on the 16th Jan., 
to proceed to the Malucos. Touching 
at Amboyna, they were present when 
the Portuguese settlement at that place 
was, from the mere force of intimidation, 
surrendered to the Dutch; and thence, 
being in a great degree forestalled by these 
more flourishing competitors, they pro- 
ceeded, the Red Dragon to the Maluco 
islands to procure cloves, and the Ascen- 
sion to Banda for nutmegs and mace. On 
the 17th of March “we had sight of all 
the Clove islands, all of them peaked hills 
in form of a sugar-loaf,” thereby achieving 
the main object of their voyage :— 

“ We are arrived among the blessed islands, 
Where every wind that rises blows perfumes, 
And every breath of air is like an incense.” 

Fletcher’s Island Princess. 

But amidst those regions, so highly fa- 
voured by nature, the storms of human 
passion were then raging fiercely. The 
kings of Tidoré and Ternaté were at mortal 
enmity; while the isle of Maquian was 
grievously depopulated by the contests of 
both. At Tidoré the Portuguese had a 
factory, and they were willing to trade 
with the English. The Dutch, confident 
in their superior strength, held themselves 
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more independent, if not hostile. The 
native princes appear to have been griev- 
ously perplexed amidst the contending de- 
mands of their European visitors. The 
Dutchmen persuaded the Rajah of Ternaté 
to unite his forces with theirs in an attack 
on Tidoré and the Portuguese factory there; 
and though the Engtish were too prudent, 
or too much weakened, to take an active 
part in the hostilities, yet they did not 
escape the jealousy of the Dutch. The 
king of Ternaté* told Middleton that “the 
Hollanders did threaten him to forsake his 
country, and to establish a factory at Ti- 
doré, if he did let the English tarry in the 
country and establish a factory ; they say- 
ing we were thieves and robbers, and so, 
if he did trust us, he should find us; say- 
ing that Holland was able to set out twenty 
ships for England’s one, and that the 
king of Holland was stronger by sea than 
all Christendom besides; with many un- 
truths of their own people and country’s 
commendations, and the disparagement of 
our people and country, and of all other 
Christian princes. If this frothy nation 
(adds the writer) may have the trade of 
the Indians to themselves, which is the 
thing they hope for, their pride and inso- 
lence will be intolerable.” The Dutchmen, 
however, made good their boastings with 
their next fleet, which sailed in 1605, and 
completed the conquest of the Portuguese 
settlements in 1607. 

To return to our English adventurers. 
They effected the objects of their voyage, 
but with moderate success, owing to the 
great disease and mortality which pre- 
vailed in their crews. The two principal 
ships met again at Bantam; and after- 
wards, near Penguin Island, on the coast 
South of Africa, they fell in with the 
Hector when suffering extreme distress, 
the Susan being altogether lost. The 
three surviving ships anchored in the 
Downs on their return on the 6th of May, 
1606. The East India Company were 
fully satisfied with the Commodore’s ser- 
vices, and on the 25th of the same month 
he received the honour of knighthood 
from his sovereign. The subsequent ad- 
ventures of Sir Henry Middleton, we are 
told, would require a volume for their re- 
lation: and in 1615 he is described by Sir 
Dudley Digges as the “thrice-worthy 
Generall who laid the true foundation of 
our long-desired Cambaya trade.” 

The present journal, which is either 
from Middleton’s pen, or that of some 
one in his ship (the Red Dragon), has 
hitherto existed in an almost unique copy 





* Tidoré, in p. 66, is an evident misprint for Ternaté. Compare with a passage in p. 71, where the 


same threat is repeated. 
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in the library of Mr. Thomas Grenville ; 
Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimes,” having 
abridged it into less than one-twentieth 
of its real extent. It is now edited by 
Mr. Bolton Corney, with his characteristic 
care. In the notes are placed the cor- 
responding passages of the narrative of 
Thomas Clayborne, who went the same 
voyage in the ship Ascension, and others 
from the account of the contemporary 
voyage of the Dutch, written by C. de 
Renneville. The glossarial, as well as the 
geographical, notes are valuable. ‘The ap- 
pendix contains several important illus- 
trative documents, from the records of the 
East India Company and the State Paper 
Office. 





The Works of Philo Judeus. Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonar, B.A. Vol. IV. 
(London: Bohn. Post 8vo., 490 pp.)—In 
noticing the first volume*, we reserved our 
remarks till the last, but are now confined 
for space, and must restrict ourselves to a 
few references. Harles (Not. Gr., p. 314) 
says,—* Philonis opera conducere maximé 
ad rectam utriusque divini testamenti in- 
telligentiam, plures viri docti demonstra- 
runt.” Dr. Burton, in his “ History of the 
Christian Church,” (c. 14,) complains that 
we might almost suppose he did not receive 
the words of the sacred writers in their 
literal sense at all. Dr. Adam Clarke re- 
gards his fanciful interpretations as the 
prevalent Rabbinism, but thinks that 
St. Paul was acquainted with his writings. 
(Sac. Lit. i. 41.) Lightfoot, who has a 
long article on Philo, in his commentary on 
the Acts, (Works, i. 860-2,) says, that for 
language “ Athens itself is not more elegant 
and Athenian,” but owns that his allegories 
“did much soil the theology of succeeding 
times.” Dr. Pye Smith closes a long note 
(Scripture Testimony, i. 386) with Gross- 
mann’s opinion, that Sabellianism and 
Arianism may both be traced to Philo, 
through different forms of description. 
Some hints may be gained from the “ His- 
tory of Doctrines” by Hagenbach. On 
the whole, we may decide that the value 
of his writings is not equal to their bulk, 
but that they have their use; or, in 
Mr. Horne’s words, “reflect much light 
on the manners, customs, and opinions” 
of the Jews. There is a general index 
to this translation, which increases its 
utility for reference. 


Pictures of Nature in the Silurian Re- 
gion around the Malvern Hills and Vale 
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® See April, 1854, p. 392. 


of Severn: including Incidental Evxcur- 
sions with the Malvern and Worcester- 
shire Naturalists’ Clubs, and Notices of 
the Natural History, Pictorial Scenery, 
Botany, Geology, Customs, and Super- 
stitions, of many interesting localities in 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire. By 
Epwin Legs, F.L.S. Post 8vo.—With 
one class of writers,—topography has con- 
sisted almost entirely of the descent of 
manors and the genealogy of families, 
enlivened only by occasional descriptions 
of the relics of ancient architecture, or the 
splendours of the modern mansion, and 
accompanied by some account of the parish 
churches and their sepulchral monuments, 
with long strings of epitaphs and calendars 
of incumbents. The naturalist takes his 
survey in a different spirit. His bound- 
aries are not those of hundreds or parishes 
but of chalk downs and clay basins. The 
early possessors that he traces with care 
are the ancient forests; the present cccu- 
piers whom he most follows are the peren- 
nial streams; the architecture he studies 
is that exposed by an escarpment or a 
quarry, and the art which he admires is 
that displayed by the fields, the hedge- 
rows, and the woods. He is generally 
fond of a spice of archeology and folk- 
lore, but it is of a more poetical and 
fanciful kind than that pursued by the 
historical antiquary: it soars into specu- 
lations, perhaps somewhat visionary, on 
primeval antiquities, dives into etymolo- 
gies of an apocryphal complexion, and 
finds its chief amusement in popular 
superstitions and usages. The last are 
matters of considerable attraction to many 
readers ; and so are the personal anecdotes 
in which these watchful observers are 
prone to indulge. Their chief charac- 
teristic, perhaps, lies in the circumstance 
that they draw their materials almost 
entirely from observation or oral infor- 
mation, whilst the ordinary local histo- 
rian chiefly depends upon written records. 
If less authoritative or exact, they are 
certainly more entertaining, and more 
suited to continuous perusals ; and in read- 
ing the present work we have been strongly 
reminded of the late Dr. Johnston’s “ Na- 
tural History of the Eastern Borders,” 
to which we offered our tribute of ap- 
proval, 

The work of Mr. Lees is formed in great 
measure from the notes he has taken in 
excursions with the Malvern Naturalists’ 
Club, or with that of Worcestershire ; and 
sometimes we read of a more numerous 
re-union, when the Woolhope Club of 
Herefordshire, the Cotteswold Club, as well 
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as the Maivern, “made a grand muster 
at Eastnor, which will not be forgotten 
by any of those who formed a portion of 
the pleasant party.” (p. 49.) “ Delightful 
and instructive as solitary musings are, 
thepleasures of a rambleare muchenhanced 
by companionship; there is a pleasant 
rivalry even in coquetting with nature, 
and adventure is hailed at the time, and 
receives a colouring in the memory, from 
agreeable society.” (p. 273.) Under such 
happy influences Mr. Lees describes the 
incidents of his rambles over field and 
flood, and we must do him the justice to 
say that he describes them so well as to 
make his readers partakers in their exhi- 
larating pleasures. Did our space permit, 
we should extract at length his visit to 
Cowleigh Park,—“a deep, shadowy, and 
romantic dingle, well wooded upon its 
boggy sides, and hemmed in except towards 
the east, by dark mossy hills, shaggy with 
wood. Even old Leland [but Mr. Lees 
need not have said ‘even old Leland,’ for 
that ancient tourist gives frequent inti- 
mation of his appreciation of natural 
beauties,] pronounced it ‘a seat fit for 
the Muses.’ I shall vindicate its claims 
as a place fit for the observations of natu- 
ralists. As we entered upon this bosky 
dingle, the vapours were slowly ascending 
the acclivities of the hills, giving them a 
dark mysterious solemnity, that contrasted 
with the tender green of the trees about 
their base; but the rain had now ceased, 
and the rising ground appeared clothed 
with mosses and jungermannie sparkling 
with moisture. Amidst this tufted ground 
lichened rocks of syenite arise, with spread- 
ing scattered oaks among them; while, 
far exceeding them in altitude, the Caradoc 
domes of the Rough Hill, densely wooded, 
hem in the deep glen to the north in 
almost savage wildness... . . Cowleigh 
Park is a favourite spot with me, for it is 
one of those little wild oases of beauty 
amidst the deformities that the trim hand 
of cultivation spreads around, that the 
contemplative mind delights to trace. 
Man too often spoils nature with his im- 
provements; rank weeds and thistles, net- 
tles and wormwood, henbane and night- 
shade, mark his track everywhere. Yet 
here and there, amidst the desecrated 
country, a few spots remain in nature’s 
wildness, traces of a Master-hand, and 
mementos of a lost paradise. They are so 
many scattered gems of poesy, like the 
faint traces of recollection in a mind dis- 
eased or broken up.” Such are the plea- 
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sant rhapsodies of the naturalists, when 
they wander fancy-free. At other times, 
their researches have a more practical 
value, when their geology checks an im- 
provident speculation, like the vain at- 
tempt to find coal at Cradley (p. 130), or 
where they illustrate the history and 
manners of the past, as is the case in 
numberless instances. 

In Worcestershire there are many an- 
cient yews, and various interesting notices 
of those venerable objects occur in the 
pages of Mr. Lees :—“ A resident at Crad- 
ley remarked that the yew was a genuine 
native of the woods there, and several old 
trees mark the boundaries of property in 
that parish.” (p. 133.) Mr. Lees rightly 
remarks that this tree was cultivated, not 
only for the sake of our English bow-men, 
but also because, “like the cypress in the 
East, it was considered an emblem of im- 
mortality, from its perennial verdure, and 
so used in the rites of the Catholic 
Church.” This is why so many aged yews 
are still found in our churchyards :—“ In 
fact, at this very time the interior of 
Cradley church was decorated with yew- 
branches, in honour of Palm Sunday.” 

The miracles and prodigies of former 
ages are dispelled by such inquirers. We 
may instance a remarkable phenomenon to 
which the attention of Mr. Lees was di- 
rected in Sept. 1854. In the parish of 
Mathon a pool was covered with such a 
bright vermilion film all over its surface, 
as to render it a very remarkable and re- 
splendent object. Such must have been 
the “pool of blood” which appeared in 
Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, in the 
time of Charles I., and was presumed to 
indicate the threatened judgments of the 
Almighty upon the sins of the country”. 
At Mathon it was at first thought that 
the village wheelwright, always a great 
patron of red lead, had been emptying his 
colours into the pool; but this proving not 
to be the case, a committee of naturalists 
assembled to investigate the mystery. “In 
the meantime, however, a change had 
occurred, and the water of the pool had 
resumed its usual aspect; but in a few 
places I found the margin of the mud, and 
some dead leaves embedded in it, still 
covered with a slimy substance that looked 
very much like clotted blood or effused 
crimson jelly. On taking specimens home, 
and examining the seemingly coagulated 
blood carefully, I found the substance to 
consist of a multitude of very small glo- 
bules closely agglomerated together, sur- 





> It was the subject of a contemporary pamphlet :—‘‘The most strange and wonderful apparition 
of Blood in a Pool at Garraton [now Garendon] in Leicestershire ; which continued for the space of 
four days. 1645, 4to.”” Reprinted in Nichols’s “‘ Leicestershire,” iii. 800. 
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rounded with a red mucus that seemed to 
have exuded from them. Many had the 
colouring matter or fructification still 
within them; but numerous pale grey 
empty cases lay in continuity with them, 
and finally these last became diffused into 
a grey clothy scum. So very minute were 
the globules, that I found that nearly 
6,000 of them were contained within a 
superficial space of an inch square. This 
little plant, then, must be an alga be- 
longing to the group Nostochiure, which 
comprises ‘plants more or less globose, 
gelatinous, or carnose, including granules 
scattered through them, or arranged in 
monoliform series.’ It is doubtless akin 
to the celebrated red snow (Protococcus 
nivalis) ;—‘ usually found in the form of a 
thin, stain-like stratum on the surface of 
rocks, or investing decayed vegetable sub- 
stances with a purple crust,’ (Hooker’s 
‘British Flora’); and I have styled this 
production, which I believe to have been 
previously undescribed, as Haemotococcus 
mirabilis, from its brilliant appearance, 
but transient endurance.” 

At p. 135 is a notice of another marvel, 
upon which our space permits us to make 
only one brief remark :—‘“ In the garden 
at Redmarley Farm is a curious periodical 
spring, which has escaped the notice of the 
topographer, though in the vicinity it has 
obtained the name of the Roaring Water, 
from the noise it makes when, at uncertain 
intervals, it bursts forth from the side of 
the hill.” On Mr. Lees’ visit, the cavity 
from which the water bursts, called Hun- 
ger-hole, was dry. At the previous 
Michaelmas it had burst forth during the 
night, and then poured forth its stream for 
a week. We wish to point out the simi- 
larity of the name of Hunger-hole to that 
of another intermittent spring mentioned 
in Warkworth’s Chronicle, situate “ vij. 
mile on this syde the castelle of Dodley, in 
the place called Hungere-vale.” On this 
subject we may refer to the interesting 
memoir on the Bourne at Croydon, by 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., in 
our Magazine for July, 1853. 





Blaiv’s Chronological Tables, revised 
and enlarged: comprehending the Chro- 
nology and History of the World from 
the Earliest Times to the Russian Treaty 
of Peace, April, 1856. By J. WILLOUGHBY 
fossE. (London: H. G. Bohn.) — This 
forms a “double volume” of Mr. Bohn’s 
Scientific Library. It is confessedly formed 
upon the foundation of previous compi- 
lations of the kind; but the editor states 


in his preface that, although, in compliance 
with the wish of the publisher, the title of 
* Blair’s Chronological Tables” is adopted, 
all that remains of Blair is the general 
outline. “The work has been entirely 
reconstructed, and every line tested by an 
examination with later and better autho- 
rities.” For the earlier ages, the old 
chronologers have been corrected by the 
Fasti of Clinton; for the Roman times, 
by Niebuhr; and for our own history, 
the Oxford Chronological Tables are ‘ap- 
pealed to, and “deservedly exempted 
from our general censure.” This “gene- 
ral censure” is supported by exhibiting in 
the preface a long string of errors com- 
mitted in other (unnamed) books of this 
class : as, for example, the Marquess of 
Londonderry committed suicide in 1822, 
“yet two of our highest authorities place 
it in 1824.” One chronology gives 1751 
for the birth of Sir Walter Scott, and an- 
other 1769, though he was really born in 
1771; and so on. We confess we do 
not think the better of the book for this 
display ; and we fear it would not be difli- 
cult to make out a much longer catalogue 
from Mr. Rosse’s own pages, notwith- 
standing the “testing” of which he boasts. 
The most prevalent fault of the compila- 
tion seems to consist in placing a number 
of events under the year they belong to, 
without regard to their inter-relative 
order. We turn to 1554, the first year 
of Queen Mary, and find it is free from 
this fault; but it is far otherwise with 
1483, the first of Richard III. :— 

“1483. Death of Edward IV., April 9, 
wt. 42; accession of his son, Edward V., 
wt. 13. Usurpation of Richard IIT., June 
26. Murder of Edward, and his brother 
the Duke of York, in the Tower; their 
mother, with her daughter, takes refuge 
in the sanctuary at Westminster; her 
brother, Earl Rivers, and other members 
of the Woodville family, put to death, 
June 13. Lord Hastings beheaded.” 
These events are neither in chronological 
sequence, nor in all respects correctly 
stated. The queen-mother took sanc- 
tuary at Westminster on the Ist of May, 
not with one daughter only, but with 
the Duke of York and probably all her 
daughters; and her subsequent parting 
with her younger son is among the best- 
known incidents of our history. But the 
fact of the murder of the two prinees in 
the Tower is one upon which there are 
grave historic doubts; of the existence 
of which some intimation at least should 
be given®. Then, Earl Rivers was not 





© In “The Annals of England,” noticed in our last Magazine, it is more justly, as well as cautiously, 
stated, that the princes ‘‘ both disappeared, and nothing is known as to their fate.” 
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put to death on the 13th of June. Lord 
Hastings was so. The execution at Ponte- 
fract of the Earl Rivers, Lord Richard 
Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir 
Rickard Haute, was probably accom- 
plished on the 25th of that month. (See 
Introduction to Grants, &. of King Ed- 
ward the Fifth, p. xix.) 

Under the year 1553 an old error is re- 
peated. In reference to the settlement of 
the crown made shortly before the death 
of Edward VL., it is stated,—“ Sir James 
Hales refuses to sign the patent; Cecil, 
Secretary of State, attests the king’s sig- 
nature.” This is untrue: Cecill signed 
as a principal, among the rest of the 
council; and the whole state of the case 
is fully shewn by Mr. Tytler, in his Ed- 
ward VI. and Mary, ii. 171—175. 

Under 1588 an error that has been more 
frequently exposed is still retained, in the 
following entry :—“The Spanish Armada 
is totally defeated and ruined. To make 
its disasters more widely known, Lord 
Burleigh establishes the first newspaper, 
The English Mercury, Aug. 10.” It is 
really astonishing to see the amount of 
contradicting these ancient errors require, 
even when they are most unfounded and 
absurd; but one would have thought that 
the memorable fabrication of “the first 
English newspaper” was now familiar to 
everybody. In the above and several other 
passages the great Cecill’s title is wrongly 
given, until at last, on his death, it is cor- 
rect—Lord Burghley. Cardinal Pole is 
repeatedly misnamed de la Pole, thus con- 
founding his family with the wholly dif- 
ferent race of the Dukes of Suffolk. We 
cannot assent to the position taken in the 
preface, that “slight variations in the 
names of persons or places” are matters 
of indifference, when there can be “no 
mistake in identity.” We admit that it 
may be difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to insure complete uniformity of spelling, 
(as it admittedly is in the name of our 
greatest dramatic poet); still accuracy 
should be aimed at. It is as inaccurate 
to write Lord Burleigh, as it would be to 
write William Pit, George Townsend, or 
Sir Robert Peele. Just such an error 
occurs in p. 737, of Capel Loft for Lofft. 

In 1585 it is said that the Duke, in- 
stead of the Earl, of Northumberland com- 
mitted suicide in the Tower. 

In 1603, “Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary 
of State, created Earl of Salisbury ;” but 
in that year he was only created a Baron, 
in 1604 Viscount Cranbourn, and Earl of 
Salisbury in 1605. 

In 1675, Sir Edmundbury Godfrey 
should be Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. 

In more modern times, the statements 
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under 1728, “ Ephraim Chambers publishes 

his Cyclopedia,” and under 1730, “Com- 

mencement of the publication of Zedler’s 

Lexicon, the first complete Encyclopedia,” 

require at least some explanation, as all 

completeness in such works must be com- 
tive. 

We will make one further remark, and 
then have done. The obituary of recent 
years is very copiously given, but too fre- 
quently by a mere name, without specify- 
ing for what reason the person is memo- 
rable. Thus, in the last year we find the 
names, among others, of “Gen. Huskisson, 
Joseph Hume, Lieut.-col. Graham, Samuel 
Rogers, J. S. Buckingham, Phil. Pusey, 
Dr. Gilly, Francis Majendie, the Rev. 
Robert Montgomery,” &c., without stat- 
ing that Rogers and Montgomery were 
poets, Majendie a chemist and a French- 
man, Joseph Hume the economical states- 
man, and so forth; whilst to others not 
even a Christian name is attached, to help 
to identify them. There is also a number 
of peers named as deceased in 1855, many 
of whom were distinguished only by their 
rank; and so, in the present year, the 
Marquess Townshend and the Earl of 
Caithness, to whom that remark com- 
pletely applies. 

On looking back, we find the like in- 
completeness in former years, and ob 
serve many entries requiring the reader 
to supply the better part of the informa- 
tion himself ;—we mean in such entries as 
this of 1807: — “Execution of Holloway 
and Haggerty,” illustrious individuals who 
are presumed to be as well known as Guy 
Fawkes or Ravaillac, if not as Raleigh 
and William Lord Russell. 

On the whole, we cannot entirely deem 
this book to be one immeasurably in ad- 
vance of its predecessors, notwithstanding 
the comparisons attempted in the preface. 
But any book dealing with so many thou- 
sand facts must be regarded as one of 
enormous labour ; and we willingly grant, 
both to the editor and publisher, that they 
have endeavoured to do their best. Mr. 
Bohn admits that he considers it incom- 
plete without an index; and it is there- 
fore his intention to form “a companion 
volume of equal dimensions, to be entitled, 
‘A Complete Index of Dates,’ in which all 
that is contained in the Tables, with much 
that has necessarily been omitted, will be 
included in an alphabetical form.” Such 
an index will certainly be of incalculable 
value, as it will furnish a key to so many 
other historical volumes as well as his 
own. 





A Descriptive and Historical Account 
of Folkestone and its Neighbourhcod. By 
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S. J. Macxrr, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.A. 12mo. 
—Folkestone owes this book to its new- 
born prosperity, and that prosperity, as is 
well-known, to steam navigation. It is 
not yet fifteen years ago since Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his “ Journey-book of Kent,” 
reported of the place,—“ The trade of the 
town is dull; fishing and smuggling are 
both on the decline. The harbour, owing 
to the accumulation of shingle, is not 
capable of affording anchorage to many 
vessels.” It was not then noticed that 
this harbour was a modern work, com- 
menced in 1807, and designed by the cele- 
brated Telford. But it was just after the 
compilation of Mr. Knight’s book that 
Folkestone harbour was purchased by the 
South-Eastern Railway Company; and 
since that time a little engineering, judi- 
ciously applied, has converted a desolate 
mud-bank into a busy port. Now, as old 
Leland wrote of Hythe, “The haven is a 
praty rode, and lieth meatly strayt for 
passage out of Bologne.” The present 
historian tells a very different tale to the 


last :—“ Possessing the greater portion of 


the French fancy-trade with Britain, the 
favourite port of travellers, and the resort 
of invalids recommended by the first phy- 
sicians to inhale its health-giving breezes ; 
situated on a fine dry sandy soil, with an 
abundant supply of the purest water ; with 
excellent bathing, fine views and walks, 
and numerous handsome houses; and with 
an increasing commerce and reputation, 
Folkstone must become one of the prin- 
cipal, if not the most important town in 
Kent.” On what is left of the old town, 
Mr. Mackie is somewhat jocose and satiri- 
eal: he describes it as full of ups and 
downs, narrow and irregular in the ex- 
treme; by no means admirable for archi- 
tectural beauties, but chiefly interesting 
on account of the curious way in which it 
was adapted to the purposes of smuggling, 
to which art, from the propinquity of the 
French coast, the inhabitants were espe- 
cially given :—“ High steps are found lead- 
ing down through back parlours, narrow 
lanes and alleys traversing ordinary dwell- 
ings, crooked and labyrinthine passages, 
trap-doors and wells,—in fact, dodges of all 
sorts.” Mr. Mackie pursues his work in a 
sketchy and agreeable way, with no great 
depth of antiquarian lore, and perhaps 
with too great a fear, for a “ F.S.A.,” lest 
that accomplishment should be unjustly 
imputed to him. He deserves credit for 
the performances of his pencil as well as 
his pen; and the woodcuts with which his 
pages are abundantly illustrated, are of a 
superior character for a book of this class. 


The frontispiece is a well-executed portrait 
of Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, who was born 
at Folkestone, in 1578. The elder Phili- 
pot, Somerset Herald, and the supposed 
author of “ Villare Cantianum,” (which was 
published by his son,) was also born in 
this town. Mr. Mackie states that in 1637 
Philipot published an edition of his first 
patron Camden’s book, but what book is 
not specified. It was not Camden’s great 
work, the “ Britannia,” but the “ Re- 
maines.” Among the priors of Folke- 
stone, (p. 136,) “Jacob de Suessinione” 
will have been of Soissons ; and “ Sampson 
Senionen, or Sennys,” of Sens, near which 
city was the Norman abbey of Lolley, or 
Lonlay, to which Folkestone priory was 
appurtenant. “Thomas Barrett Bassett” 
means, no doubt, Barrett or Bassett. Re- 
specting the name of Folkestone itself, 
though some of the ancient writers—who 
were always bad etymologists—introduce 
the word lapis, there can be no doubt 
that, as with Brighthelmston, the final 
syllable is not stone, but the Saxon tun. 
As Brighthelmston was the tun of Bright- 
helm, this was the tun of Fulke; unless 
the name Pleghelmstun, which occurs in 
a charter to the neighbouring church of 
Lyminge in the year 697, belongs to this 
place,—in which case we have an abbrevia- 
tion resembling that which, in more recent 
times, has converted Brighthelmstun into 
Brighton. 





An Analysis and Summary of Thucy- 
dides. (Bohn’s Philological Library. Post 
8vo., xvi., 413 pp. )—This work is compiled 
by the same author (Mr. J. T. Wheeler), 
and on the same plan, as the “ Analysis of 
Herodotus,” which | has been already no- 
ticed in our pages*. It contains a sum- 
mary of the history, and a condensed para- 
phrase of the speeches, with a chronological 
table of the principal events, and an out- 
line of the geography of Greece. The 
Greek weights, money, and measurements 
are also reduced to corresponding English 
terms, in round numbers, as most suitable 
for the present work. An index is added, 
which will save the trouble of turning to 
other volumes for reference. This book 
will thus assist the reader in recalling and 
methodising his former studies, on Jaquin’s 
principle, that “Les abrégés ne sont ordi- 
nairement utiles qu’A ceux qui savent déja 
les choses.” Indeed a more useful com- 
pendium for that purpose could not have 
been made, and it is quite an exception to 
the aforenamed writer’s rule,—“ Un abrégé 





4 See May, 1853, p. 523, where classical is a misprint for philological. 
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est assez ordinairement un mauvais livre.” 
(Les Préjugés, 1759, p. 3, art. ABREGE.) 
Weare glad to see the “ Classical Library” 
thus reinforced by subsidiary works, 
(though the reason for calling this de- 
partment “ Philological” is not very clear,) 
and we trust that the series will be judici- 
ously formed. 





Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities in 
the West of Cornwall. Drawn and engrav- 
ed by J.T. Buiagut. (Penzance: F. T. Vi- 
bert. 4to., viii., 68 pp.)—The author states 
as his reason for collecting the materials and 
publishing this handsome little volume, 
that “ the destruction of many monuments 
of remote antiquity which formerly existed 
in the West of Cornwall, and the mutila- 
tion which several others have sustained 
by mischievous and ignorant persons, have 
induced him to attempt the present work, 
in order to preserve the forms of those 
remains so valuable to the antiquary and 
in the historian.” Mr. Blight has done this 
an exceedingly creditable manner. First, 
as a vignette, we have the market-cross 
of Penzance as it stood in 1825; then 
comes a number of other crosses, from 
churchyards, road-sides, and private gar- 
dens ; also a list of crosses which still exist, 
but which are not engraved. We have next 
some sketches of holy wells, seals, crom- 
lechs, and holed and inscribed stones. Ac- 
companying each are some descriptive re- 
marks, noticeable alike for their modesty 
and good sense. 





Hardwicke’s Annual Biography for 
1856 ; containing original and selected Me- 
moirs of Celebrated Characters who have 
died during the year 1855. By EpwarpD 
Watrorp. (London: Hardwicke. 12mo., 
400 pp.)—This useful little volume pre- 
sents us with short memoirs of nearly all 
the departed celebrities of last year, 
compiled from various sources, our own 
pages yielding a fair share of the ma- 
terials. The compiler evidently felt him- 
self cramped for space, or he would 
have enlarged some of the memoirs. We 
may instance Admiral Boxer: it should 
have been stated that he rose from before 
the mast. More space should have been 
allotted to Dr. Warneford, whose bio- 
graphy occupies less than that of the 
anonymous bishop of Nismes. The printer 
also should have been careful not to make 
Dr. Johnston (p. 246) an M.P., nor 
(p. 279) transform Mr. Shoberl into Mr. 
Shobert. Mr. Walford does not designate 
Mr. Colburn correctly when he terms him 
“the chief publisher of novels and light 
literature.” Miss Strickland’s “Queens 
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of England,” “The Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys,” Burke’s “Landed Gentry,” &c., 
a large number of biographies, memoirs, 
collections of historical correspondence, 
travels, &., &c., were all published by Mr. 
Colburn, and however interesting, they are 
not novels, and do not come under the 
denomination of light literature. These 
are trifling faults; nevertheless, as we do 
not take up the work to read continu- 
ously, but for each separate life, its value 
depends upon the accuracy of every little 
fact narrated. 





Public Granaries and the Cycle of the 
Seasons, in connection with Trade and 
Agriculture, and the Policy of the English 
and French Governments, Jen Ge. A 
Letter to Lord John Russell.—The Civil 
Freedom of Trade; or, the Rights and 
Duties of Governments in their relation to 
the natural Freedom of Private Enter- 
prise. By Cuartes Foster CoTTERILy. 
(London: Effingham Wilson. 70 and 159 
pp-)—In the former, Mr. Cotterill re- 
commends the Government to do what 
would be most mischievous, viz. erect 
public granaries, and store them with grain 
in plentiful seasons. In the latter work 
we are presented with some very interest- 
ing facts relative to the vis inertie by 
which all real improvements have been 
met. 

The Trachinie of Sophocles, with Short 
English Notes for the Use of Schools. 
Short Notes to the Seven Plays of Sopho- 
cles. 16mo.—Messrs. Parker are publish- 
ing a useful series of short English notes 
to their valuable series of Oxford Pocket 
Classics. Unlike many annotated Classics, 
these are real helps to the scholar, not by 
lifting him over bodily, but by shewing 
the stepping-stones they enable the willing 
learner to get over his difficulties by the 
assistance they offer. 





Ups and Downs of a Public School, 
by a Wykehamist. (W. and F. G. Cash. 
12mo. 81 pp.)—This lively brochure is de- 
dicated omnibus Wykehamicis, who will 
doubtless recognise many an old scene, 
character, and story. 





The Great Arctic Mystery. By ir 
SupBovaevouevor. (Chapman and Hall. 
8vo., 16 pp.)—While the author agrees 
in the generally received opinion that 
Franklin and his companions have fallen 
a sacrifice to their ardour in trying to 
discover the North-West Passage, he 
urges that there may still be a possibility 
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of their existence, on the ground that 
wherever the aborigines live there Eng- 
lishmen also may live. On this ground, 
he objects to the payment of £10,000 by 
the Government to Dr. Rae for discover- 
ing Franklin’s fate;—a fact which the 
author says is not yet fully ascertained. 





The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords in Appeals from Scotland. A 
Letter to the Lord-Chancellor. By ALEX. 
M‘NeEIt1, Esq. (London: Butterworth. 
8vo., 28 pp.) — The writer exhibits a 
thorough acquaintance with his subject. 





A Lecture on the Philosophy of Kant, 
delivered at Magdalen College. By HENRY 
LONGUEVILLE Mansel, B.D. (Oxford: 
J. H. and J. Parker. 8vo., 45 pp.)—We 
record the publication of this pamphlet 
with mixed feelings of pleasure and re- 
gret,—of pleasure, because it exhibits 
thoughtfulness and sound reasoning; of 
regret, because it reveals the low state of 
philosophical knowledge at Oxford. This 
lecture is only one of a series, to which 
it forms the supplement. And Mr. Man- 
sel states as his reason for publishing it, 
that he does so hoping that its brevity 
may attract readers who would be de- 
terred by a more elaborate exposition. 





The present Crisis in Administrative 
Reform. By Joun P. Gasstot, F.R.S. 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 8vo., 
24 pp.)—Strongly recommending compe- 
titive examination before nominating any 
person to office in the civil service. 





Answers to Mr. Macaulay's Criticism 
in the “ Edinburgh Review” on Mr. Cro- 
ker’s Edition of “ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,” selected from “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” Second Edition. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo., 16 pp.)—Fortunately John- 
son himself is not attacked, or we would 
have buckled on our armour in his defence, 
and demolished his adversaries. As it is, 
it only adds another chapter to the “ Quar- 
rels of Authors,” and we are not sure that 
we do not rather relish it. Both the com- 
batants are so well skilled in the use of 
their weapons, and each knows so well 
how to puncture his adversary’s harness 
and draw blood without inflicting a deadly 
wound, that, like the spectators at an an- 
cient tournament, we are not unwilling 
to look on and profit by the entertain- 
ment. 


Adversity: a Poem. By the Rev. Joun 
C. Boyce. (London: Simpkin and Co. 
8vo., 24 pp.)—Mr. Boyce has fortunately 
saved us the trouble of criticising his per- 
formance, for he mentions that the MS. 
was perused and favourably noticed by Mr. 
Rogers, Justice Talfourd, and the Oxford 
Reg. Prof. of Poetry. To differ from any 
one of these eminent judges would be im- 
pertinent, and any praise from us would be 
superfluous. 





The New Testament Quotations. By 
Henry Gover. (London: Walton and 
Maberly. 8vo., viii., 338 pp.)—This work 
is obviously a production of great labour. 
It comprises a collection of quotations in 
the New Testament from the Old, as well 
as those alleged to be taken from Apocry- 
phal, Talmudic, and Classical writings. 
The subject has not been neglected, for 
Robert Stevens prefixed a list to his Greek 
Testament (1550), but no such copious col- 
lection had hitherto appeared. Its value, 
as the author justly observes, must be pro- 
portionate to the facility it affords for the 
study of scriptural parallels. The text of 
the LXX. is contrasted with the Hebrew, 
and such notes are given as appear to be 
requisite. Although the author has added 
other kinds of alleged quotation, he does 
not insist on the fact, though the coinci- 
dences of expression are sometimes remark- 
able; and we are the more particular in 
mentioning this, to obviate any partial ob- 
jection to the nature of the work. <A sup- 
plement of annotations is subjoined, con- 
taining some important remarks, and some 
in which we do not at once concur. An 
Index of Texts is given, which makes the 
work the more available for consulting. 
On the whole, we regard this volume as 
an addition to our apparatus for theologi- 
cal study, the value of which will not be 
learned in a day, but by long experience. 
The modesty with which the author speaks 
of his labours in the preface is an addi- 
tional recommendation. 





The Duties of the Parish Priest.—The 
Acquirements and principal Obligations 
and Duties of the Parish Priest. Being a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to the Students in 
Divinity. By the Rev. J. J. Brunt, B.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo., 381 pp.) 

This is a posthumous work, the learned 
and pious author having been called to his 
rest in June, 1855°. It consists of nine 





e A memoir of Prof. Blunt will be found in our Magazine for August 1855, p. 206. 
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lectures, three of which are devoted to the 
reading recommended to clergymen, of 
which the systematic and consecutive 
reading of the holy Scripture forms a con- 
siderable part. The instances of War- 
burton, Waterland, Bochart, J. Taylor, 
Sanderson, Davison, Jebb, and Heber, are 
given, as of readers for a special object, but 
who by this means gained an intimate 
general knowledge of the whole. The 
Fathers, and Church History, are also re- 
commended. If these recommendations 
were acted upon more generally, we should 
have not only a more learned clergy, but 
a better race of parish priests. The Com- 
position of Sermons; the School; Pastoral 
Visitation, Parochial Ministrations; Ru- 
bries and Canons, and on Rituals, each 
forms the subject of a lecture. The last- 
named will, no doubt, be read with interest 
by those Dissenters who are engaged in 
the formation of a liturgy. We strongly 
recommend the work to all clergymen, 
and to all who are about entering upon 
that sacred office. 





Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old 
Testament: Book of Deuteronomy. By 
the Rev. Joan Cummine, D.D. (London: 
Shaw. 12mo., 424 pp.)—Dr. Cumming is 
certainly not amenable to the charge of 
idleness, for scarcely a month passes with- 
out some new publication bearing his name 
being presented to the public. Deep 
thought and sound judgment can hardly 
be expected from so prolific a pen, yet 
there are many striking expressions in all he 
publishes. It may be that we do not agree 
with him, yet what he says is retained by 
the reader; e.g., p. 65, where he says— 
“TI question whether the practice of re- 
presenting the Holy Spirit by a dove be 
not positively wicked, . .. . there ought to 
be in churches no pictures of saints, or of 
angels, or of the Saviour, or of the Holy 
Ghost... . An image gives no idea of God, 
an image gives no idea of the blessed Sa- 
viour.” There can be no mistake about 
Dr. Cumming’s meaning, whether right or 
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wrong, and we are therefore not surprised 
at the popularity of his works. 





Old Truths and Modern Progress. By 
Rosert Siack, M.D. (London: Hamilton 
and Co. 8vo., 442 pp.)—To describe this 
work properly would take up more svace 
than we can afford; to attempt to give 
our readers an idea of its contents in a 
few lines would be only to mislead them, 
and also be unfair to the author; we 
must therefore content ourselves by men- 
tioning its title, and recommending it to 
the notice of all who wish to trace the 
modern progress of “Old Truths,” and, to 
some extent, of “Old Errors” also. 





Parochial Papers, Pt. I. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Mowro. (Rivingtons.) 4 Manual 
of Prayers for the use of Schools. (J. H. 
and J. Parker.) — Two useful works for 
parochial use. The former contains read- 
ings and reflections for Holy Week; the 
latter, prayers for every day in the week, 
and for use on various occasions. 





Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. 
GREVILLE PHILLIMORE. (London: Riv- 
ingtons. 12mo., 307 pp.)—A volume of 
plain, practical sermons, preached to vari- 
ous country congregations between the 
years 1847 and 1852. 





A Plain Commentary on the Book: of 
Psalms. Prayer-book Version. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.)—The 
first portion of this work, which is in- 
tended to supply a gap in our popular 
devotional literature, has just been issued. 
It is eminently practical, and evangelical 
in its tone; but would be more useful if 
it explained difficult passages. We natu- 
rally contrast the work with the “ Plain 
Commentary on the Gospels,” from the 
same publishers, over which, in a devotional 
point of view, this has a decided supe- 
riority. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
June 5. Admiral Smyth, V.-P. 
William Coulson, M.D., Mr. Samuel 
Suckley Bonson, Mr. Henry Cunliffe, and 
Mr. David Noble Chambers, were elected 
fellows. 
Colonel Harding, local secretary for 
Devonshire, communicated a sketch of 





RESEARCHES. 


some sculptures on the tympanum of the 
door of Stokesub Hampden Church, Somer- 
set, representing a figure of a centaur 
drawing a bow at a lion; the figures are 
described as SAGGITARIVS and LEO, in uncial 
character; between them are three birds 
perched on a tree. 

Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes, local secretary for 
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Cheshire, communicated some further re- 
marks on the old cemetery discovered at 
Chester, and presumed to be that of the 
monastery of the Blackfriars. 

Mr. Bird presented a photograph of the 
obelisk at Luxor. 

Mr. Tempest, F.S.A., exhibited a trinket 
of gold, enamelled, in the form of an open 
helmet, found by a labourer while ex- 
cavating for the foundations of the central 
tower of the new church at Doncaster. 

The Rev. Lambert Larking, local secre- 
tary for Kent, exhibited the matrix of a 
seal, or, as some suppose, a trial-piece from 
the die of a matrix, found in the north 
of England. It bears on one side the bust 
of an ecclesiastic holding a crozier, and on 
the other an eagle displayed. It is pro- 
bably of German origin. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie, F.S.A., communicated 
“Observations on Researches in Suabian 
Tumuli,” founded on the explorations of 
Capt. Von Diirrich, an officer of engineers. 
Some of these tumuli were formed like that 
explored at Ellenborough, in Cumberland, 
in the last century, and the barrow called 
“Canute’s Barrow,” at Wallop, in Hamp- 
shire, opened in 1854 by Mr. Akerman. 
Drawings of objects discovered in the 
Suabian Tumuli were exhibited. Mr. 
J. M. Kemble, who was present, questioned 
the Celtic origin of these tumuli, but 
Capt. Von Diirrich and Mr. Wylie were of 
a different opinion. 





June 12. Mr. Edward Hawkins, V.-P. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited four pilgrims’ signs, found in 
London during the present year, two of 
them representing a crowned head, sup- 
posed to represent Saint Edmund the 
King. 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley, M.P., local secretary 
for Warwickshire, exhibited an embroidered 
purse, the framework of steel, inlaid with 
gold, probably the work of the early part 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Shirley 
remarked that the old family of Tasburgh 
bore three purses sable. 

A communication was read from the 
Earl of Clarendon, accompanying a report 
from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, on ex- 
cavations made on the site of the Hippo- 
drome at Stamboul, in the present year. 
These operations had not led to the dis- 
covery of any ancient remains previously 
unknown to the traveller and the anti- 
quary. Shafts had been sunk in several 
places, and the three well-known columns 
standing in the area of the Hippodrome 
had been laid bare to their bases. A plan 
of the excavations and elevation of the 
columns accompanied this report. 

The thanks of the society were voted to 
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Lord Clarendon and to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, for this communication. 

A translation was read, furnished by 
Mr. Wylie, of a communication of further 
researches by the Abbé Cochet in the ruined 
cemetery of Bouteilles, near Dieppe. Other 
leaden crosses were discovered by the 
Abbé, some of them bearing the usual 
formula of absolution, and others, leonine 
verses, with the name of the deceased. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., read “Remarks 
on some early Churches in France and 
Switzerland, partly of the time of Charle- 
magne.” The church of Germigny-sur- 
Loire is a very curious example of the 
time of Charlemagne, having an inscrip- 
tion recording the date of 806. It is in 
the Byzantine style, with a mosaic on the 
vault of the eastern apse, and a singular 
central lantern. The Abbey Church of 
Tournus, on the Sadne, is one of the most 
remarkable in France, having the vaults 
placed transversely across the nave, instead 
of longitudinally, as usual; and at the west 
end a galilee, or large porch, with a chapel 
over it dedicated to St. Michael, also two 
staircases for the worshippers to ascend 
and descend on festivals, when the relics 
were exhibited. Mr. Parker considered 
this church to be of the eleventh century. 
The other churches described are in Swit- 
zerland. The tower of S. Maurice, on the 
Rhone, above the Lake of Geneva, is built 
of the fragments of a Roman temple, but 
the date of the actual construction of the 
present edifice is 1010; and this serves as 
a key to the date of the Cathedral of Sion, 
and several other churches in Switzerland. 
The church of Romain-Motier is partly also 
built of Roman materials, and a small por- 
tion in the centre, consisting of the lower 
part of the tower, one bay of the choir, 
and one transept, probably belongs to the 
time of Charlemagne; the rest of the 
church is of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The church of Grandson, on the 
lake of Neufchatel, is also built of Roman 
materials, but the construction is of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. It is, how- 
ever, a very curious example. This com- 
munication was accompanied by the ex- 
hibition of a number of very beautiful 
drawings executed by M. Bouet. 





June 19. Mr. Joseph Hunter, V.-P. 

Dr. Pantaleoni, of Rome, and Monsieur 
Charles Remusat, were elected foreign 
members, and Dr. Wm. Charles Hood, of 
Bethlehem Hospital, and Mr. Richard Cull, 
honorary secretary of the Ethnological 
Society, were elected fellows. 

Mr. Ouvry, the treasurer, presented an 
engraving called “A Deer-hunter of the 
Last Age in Cap and Jack,” exhibiting at 
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the same time what is supposed to be the 
original picture from which the engrav- 
ing was made. Mr. Ouvry stated, he had 
been informed that an account of this 
picture would be found in Chafin’s “ His- 
tory of Cranbourne Chase,” but he had 
not been able to obtain a reference to that 
work. The painting is stated to be by 
Byng, a name not found among our list of 
artists. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer exhibited a large col- 
lection of early clocks and watches. 

Mr. Pettigrew, F.S.A., then read a com- 
munication on an unrecorded contract 
entered into between Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, King and Queen of Castille and 
Leon, and Ferdinand, King of Sicily, for 
the marriage of Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, with Ferdinand, 
Prince of Capua, May 21, 1476. 

The original document, bearing the 
signatures of Ferdinand and Isabella, &c., 
was exhibited. It is singular that its 
existence appears to have been unknown 
to the historians of this reign. 

The society then adjourned, over the 
recess, to Thursday, November 20. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June 6. The Hon. R. C. Neville, V.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., gave an ac- 
count of a singular wooden font of great 
antiquity, and bearing an inscription which 
has not been satisfactorily explained, found 
in a turbary in Merionethshire. He pro- 
duced a drawing of this curious object: 
the font is of knotty oak, rudely fashioned 
with the axe, and formed with two cavi- 
ties,—one of large dimensions, capable of 
containing about six quarts; the other is 
at one side, of small diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of foliage coarsely 
carved on the margin; near this also is to 
be decyphered the word ATHRYWYN, 
which has been interpreted discordantes 
sejungere, which may signify the cessation 
of the conflict between Christianity and 
Paganism, or the separation of the lusts 
of the flesh from the purity of the spirit 
by virtue of the holy Sacrament. The 
word may also signify happiness, pacifi- 
cation, or, as a verb, to reconcile. This 
primitive relique is now preserved in the 
hall at Pengwern, the seat of Lord Mostyn. 
Mr. Wynne observed, that a wooden font 
exists in the church of Efenechtyd, near 
Ruthin. At Chobham, Surrey, there is a 
font of wooden panels, lined with lead. A 
wooden vessel resembling a font, and of 
great antiquity, is in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble, in continuation of 
Gent. Mae. Vor. XLVI. 


Archeological Institute. 





his important elucidation of the mortuary 
customs of Scandinavia, offered some ob- 
servations upon the various fruits and 
plants found in connexion with the inter- 
ments of northern nations, chiefly in pagan 
times ; also upon their stone-worship. He 
mentioned that the hazel-twig was em- 
ployed in antiquity, and may be recognised 
even in our own times, as the divining-rod 
actually used in Cornwall and other parts 
for discovering water, or veins of metal. 
Hazel-nuts had been found in the hands of 
buried skeletons, and in two instances 
which had come under Mr. Kemble’s own 
observation, walnuts had been found thus 
deposited. A large ring of stones enclosed 
a place of combat or of judgment, and 
connected with it was a great stone—the 
stone of Thor, god of thunder, upon which 
criminals, and the vanquished combatant, 
were slain or sacrificed, by having the spine 
broken. Large stones were regarded in 
the north as abodes of the gods, and Mr. 
Kemble quoted many legends in illustra- 
tion of the superstition. Large circles of 
stones were considered to be persons: for 
instance, a nuptial procession turned into 
stone during a violent thunderstorm. He 
concluded his eloquent discourse by ear- 
nestly advocating the careful collection of 
the various materials tending to throw 
light upon the customs of the earlier 
periods, still involved in so much ob- 
security ; and by such means to establish 
our knowledge and opinions upon a secure 
basis. 

Mr. Neville gave a short account of the 
discovery of several glass unguentaries, a 
bronze armlet, a pin of bone, and a coin of 
Cunobelin, in a square leaden cist, at 
Meldreth, Cambridgeshire, in 1816. He 
brought these Roman reliques for exami- 
nation. The discovery occurred in lower- 
ing a natural tumulus known as Metal 
Hill. He compared that name with that 
of a place of sepulture on the Fleam Dyke, 
excavated in 1852 under his directions. 
It is called Muttilow Hill. Myrtle Hill, 
now so called, at Wenden, Essex, is pro- 
perly Muttilow. ‘The name Metal may 
possibly have arisen from some popular 
tradition of concealed treasure. Certain 
low hillocks within the entrenchments at 
Stanwick, Yorkshire, are known as the 
Gold Hills. 

Mr. F. A. Carrington read a detailed 
memoir on the Brank, or Scold’s Bridle, 
which he stated to have been in use in 
England from the time of the Common- 
wealth to the reign of William III.; but 
it does not appear that it was ever sanc- 
tioned by legal authority,—the ancient 
punishment by law for scolds having 
been the cucking-stool. Amongst the 
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earliest published notices of the brank may 
be cited Gardiner’s “England’s Griev- 
ance,” printed in 1655. In this volume a 
representation is given of the punishment 
of a woman at Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
was led through the streets with a scold’s 
bridle on her head. Plot, in his History 
of Staffordshire, describes the branks used 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme, and at Walsall, 
in the reign of James II. Mr. Carrington 
noticed various instances of this punish- 
ment being used at Worcester, Maccles- 
field, and other places. Specimens of the 
branks exist at Shrewsbury, Lichfield, 
Walton-upon-Thames, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and at several other places. 

Mr. R. Caton gave a description of a 
sun-dial of very remarkable construction, 
existing on the garden-terrace at the cu- 
rious old timbered mansion of Park Hall, 
near Oswestry, where the Institute had 
been most hospitably weleomed by Mr. 
Kinchant, at the Shrewsbury meeting. 
The house is one of the best existing ex- 
amples of the Salopian “ black and white” 
work. Mr. Caton sent also for examina- 
tion a singular key of bright gold-coloured 
metal, lately found in the parish of Se- 
lattyn, near Watts’ Dyke, and in a field 
known as Norman’s Field, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, a battle was fought be- 
tween King Norman and the Welsh. The 
space between Offa’s Dyke and Watts’ 
Dyke was considered neutral ground, and 
the name may be a corruption of No- 
man’s Field. 

Mr. Randal, of Shrewsbury, presented a 
cast from the hexagonal piece of Purbeck 
marble lately found in Castle-street, in 
that town, as noticed in this magazine, 
June, p. 606. It bears an inscription in 
remarkably bold character of the thir- 
teenth century, promising a hundred days 
of pardon to those who should pray for 
a lady named Alice Lestrange. The frag- 
ment in form resembles a mullion, and 
probably formed part of the canopy of a 
tomb, or of a chantry chapel. Mr. Albert 
Way communicated a note of the discovery 
of several gold armlets, with an equal 
number of singular penannular ornaments 
of gold, at Gaerwein, Anglesea. Orna- 
ments of the same type have been found, 
but very rarely, in Ireland, and the mode 
of using them is unknown. The Irish, it 
is well known, had frequent intercourse 
with Anglesea in early times. These 
reliques had been brought to Newcastle 
by an itinerant dealer in the watchmaking 
trade; they were purchased by Dr. Col- 
lingwood Bruce, in whose possession they 
now are. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were two 
curious silver fragments of chased work, 


probably Anglo-Saxon, found in Norfolk, 
and sent by Mr.Carthew. They are pro- 
bably portions of girdles, and in one is set 
as an ornament a Roman coin of the Lu- 
cretia family. Mr. Brackstone sent some 
bronze statuettes, found in tombs in Egypt; 
a necklace of beads of vitrified paste of 
various colours, found in a barrow at 
Northwold, Norfolk: they are of Anglo- 
Saxon date. Also a very fine bronze 
spear, from Ireland, of unusual length; 
and two basket-hilted swords, good ex- 
amples of the powerful weapons used in 
the civil wars; one of them from Stanton 
Harcourt, the other found near Worcester, 
and formerly in the collection of the late 
Dr. Turley of that city. Mr. Evelyn Shir- 
ley, M.P., brought the bronze mountings 
of two ancient pails, found in co. Mona- 
ghan, and some documents connected with 
the Gorges family. The Rev. W. Sneyd 
exhibited a silver-mounted cup, supposed 
to be of the horn of the rhinoceros, which 
was regarded as of virtue against poison. 
It belonged to Helena, daughter of the 
second Viscount Mountgarret, and wife of 
Walter, eleventh Earl of Ormonde, who suc- 
ceeded in 1614. Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith 
brought an urn of the fine black ware 
manufactured in Roman times at Up- 
church, Kent. Mr. J. Rogers brought a 
rubbing from a sepulchral brass, scarcely 
known. to collectors, at St. Ives, Cornwall ; 
date, 1467. Miss Kymer sent, through 
Mr. Scharf, an interesting portfolio of 
drawings of painted glass, sculptures, the 
font, and other details of Fairford Church, 
Gloucestershire. Mr. W. Burges brought 
a betrothal ring, parcel-gilt, with the de- 
vice of a heart crowned—date, fourteenth 
century; also representations of the an- 
cient leaden crest of the roof of Exeter 
Cathedral, and of the modern imitation. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan brought a one-han- 
dled porringer of silver, or probably the 
barber’s eight-ounce bleeding-bason ; the 
assay-letter shews its date to be 1684. 
Also a gothic reliquary of gilt copper, with 
a knop ornamented with enamel, and 
around the stem the talismanic inscrip- 
tion, “Jesus autem per medium transibat,” 
which occurs on the gold coinage of Henry 
VI., and some other sovereigns. Mr. Mor- 
gan produced also a collection of ecclesi- 
astical and other foreign rings: amongst 
these is one enclosing a diminutive squirt, 
which was contrived to throw a jet of 
water into the eye of any one examining 
it. Mr. Yates brought a carved box of 
box-wood, covered with sacred devices, em- 
blems of the Passion, &c., probably in- 
tended as a depository for the wafers used 
in the services of the Church. Mr. H. W. 
King sent intimation to the Society of the 
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recent discovery of mural paintings of con- 
siderable interest in the church of Had- 
leigh, Essex. They are of various periods, 
and represent St.George and other sub- 
jects of curious character. The conclusion 
of the meetings of the session was then 
announced: the annual meeting at Edin- 
burgh commences on Tuesday, July 22 ;— 
the National Gallery in that city has been 
granted by the Treasury for the temporary 
museum, for which extensive preparations 
are in progress; and a large assemblage of 
Scottish antiquities and historical reliques 
will give an unusual local interest to the 
collections. 


—_— ———. 


ARCH XZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 28th.—S. R. Solly, F.R.S., in the 
chair.—Thomas Wills, Esq., F. B. Tus- 
saud, Esq., and F. Howard Taylor, 
Esq., were elected associates. Mr. Wills 
exhibited a variety of Roman antiquities 
from his museum, which had been found 
at Dorchester, and read a short paper 
descriptive of them. They were chietly 
discovered near Maiden Castle, about a 
mile to the south-west of Dorchester. 
They consisted of a bronze oscillum, re- 
presenting a full-faced male bust, wearing 
a pointed pileus, or cap surmounted by a 
loop; a vine-leaf in bronze, being pro- 
bably part of a votive offering to Bac- 
chus; a dragon, which was thought to be 
of late Saxon or early Norman workman- 
ship; a bow of a Roman fibula; various 
coins, &e., &e. Mr. Wills also exhibited 
a mask of Diana, of very fine manufac- 
ture, found in a sewer on Holborn-hill, 
on the 16th of May last. Capt. Tupper 
exhibited a carved ivory presidential ham- 
mer of the time of Charles II. It had 
the arms of the Merchant Taylors en- 
graved on it, and had been the gift of 
Thomas Roberts in 1679. He also ex- 
hibited an iron key of the fifteenth 
century, of English manufacture, dug up 
at the Temple of Victory at Athens. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper “On 
Offertory Dishes,” and exhibited some 
fine specimens in illustration of his com- 
munication. The German and Scandi- 
navian archeologists call them taufbecken, 
or baptismal dishes. They were chiefly 
of latten, well gilt, and with legends and 
devices. The legends are mostly in Ger- 
man, rarely in Latin, and are either in- 
vocations to the Virgin and Saints, or 
sentences from Scripture. The devices 


are principally representations of Adam 
and Eve, the spies with the grapes of 
Eschol, the Crucifixion, St. Christopher, 
St. George, &c., and a few other sacred 
Mr. Wills ex- 


and legendary subjects. 
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hibited a specimen found in Dorsetshire 
in 1852. Mr. Cuming produced a speci- 
men of the sixteenth century with a rare 
device, being that of a doe, currant, sur- 
rounded by branches with bay-leaves and 
fruit, intended, as he suspected, for a 
punning rebus of the name of Dorcas, 
“full of good works and almsdeeds.” 
Such a conceit appears in unison with 
the practice of the artists of the time, 
who introduced burlesque designs in 
church decorations. A beautiful offer- 
tory dish, from one of the city churches, 
was brought as a specimen of the time 
of Charles I. It was of brass, and stoutly 
plated with silver. In the centre is a 
medallion, two-and-a-quarter inches in 
diameter, set in a raised godroon circle, 
bearing the royal arms within the garter, 
supported by the lion and unicorn, and 
surmounted by the crest and C. R. The 
devices are of polished brass, with the 
field and tinctures filled with coloured 
enamels, presenting a very chaste and 
beautiful appearance. 

Mr. Eaton exhibited a piece of oak 
timber which had been submerged up- 
wards of 650 years. It was from the 
old bridge of Totnes, and had suffered 
but slight decay on the exterior part. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a paper “On the 
Antiquities of Cuma,” and exhibited a 
beautiful glass vase, a tooth-comb, and 
other antiquities, obtained from thence 
by Mr. Wansey. The object of the paper 
was to treat of the waxen heads found 
in a tomb at Cuma, by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Syracuse, of which he exhibited a 
drawing. Mr. Pettigrew traced the his- 
tory of moulding in wax among the Ro- 
mans, and considered the discovery as be- 
longing to Christian martyrs of the third 
or fourth century. The paper is to be 
printed, with illustrations. Mr. Wansey, 
who had attended the Prince in some of 
his excavations, gave a lively account of 
the proceedings. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


THE monthly meeting was held on the 
4th of June instant, in the Castle. 

John Fenwick, Esq., the treasurer, was 
called to the chair. 

Various presents to the society lay on 
the table, including “ Obituary Notice of 
the late John Adamson, Esq., the Senior 
Secretary of the Society, reprinted from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

A few coins were exhibited. Two of 
them were English hammered gold. The 
chairman, in acquring them, had been 
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delighted with the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Young, the goldsmith, of whom he had 
purchased. The goldsmith and another 
gentleman had fixed the price for their 
sale to the latter, when, to the vendor’s 
disgust, instructions were given to drill 
holes through them, in order that they 
might be suspended to a watch. “Sir,” 
was the reply, “ I’ll drill no holes through 
them, nor shall you have them now at any 
price.” It was suggested that the “ drill- 
ing” should have been applied to the van- 
dal’s skull. 

An impression of Bishop Trevor’s pala- 
tine seal was presented through Dr. Bruce ; 
and Mr. Henry Murton, of Gateshead, 
gave a brass object of bason-shape, which 
had been discovered at Matfen. It is fur- 
nished with an edge perforated with four 
holes, for the purpose of receiving nails ; 
and it was suggested that, if ancient, (and 
this was considered dubious,) it might 
have been the umbo of a wooden shield. 

Dr. Bruce detailed the arrangements 
for the country meeting at Finchale and 
Durham, on July 9. These will be com- 
municated to the members, and the meet- 
ing will be confined to them, and to mem- 
bers of kindred societies, and ladies intro- 
duced by them. Mr. Richard Cail places 
the accommodation of his rolling stock on 
the Auckland Branch at the society’s ser- 
vice; and Mr. Robert White is to ex- 
pound the Battle of Neville’s Cross. 

Mr. Longstaffe drew attention to the 
apparent identity of the old stone build- 
ing of the fourteenth century, lately dis- 
covered behind the shop at the Head of 
the Side, (which before its destruction was 
occupied by Mr. Dickenson, tobacconist,) 
with a stone house mentioned by Gray in 
the MS. corrections of his Chorographia of 
1649. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited a drawing of an 
altar, bearing the difficult legend which 
follows :— 

NAVG 
DIIOVANA 
VNTIAVREL 
ARMIGER 
DECPRINC 
The front of the altar was adorned with 
an arcade of a pointed arch between two 
round ones, the spaces between being filled 
up with the ordinary triangular inden- 
tations of medieval tracery, and alto- 
gether presenting an appearance which 
might lead to grave doubts of the au- 
thenticity of the sculpture. Mr. Bell, of 
the Nook, the transmitter of the drawing, 
describes the altar as having been found 
lately by a ploughman in the High Holm 
in Cambeck Hill estate, 60 yards south of 
the Roman Wall, 140 yards west of the 


river Cambeck, and about 300 yards north 
of Petriana station. Mr. Bell reads the 
inscription as — “Numini Augusti Deo 
Vanaunti, Aurelius Armiger Decurio Prin- 
cipalis (sive Decurionum Princeps) ;” and 
suggests as to “ Vanaunti,” that we have 
here a local deity who might be tutelar to 
Petriana or Banna. Mr. Roach Smith 
throws out a similar suggestion, and con- 
siders that Armiger is a proper name. 
The chief decurio, Mr. Bell thinks, may 
be the chief captain of Scripture, and 
alluded to by Vigetius. That writer says : 
— The Roman troop consisted of thirty 
men, of which every ten had an officer 
called decurio—which, there having been 
three of them, made up the troop thirty- 
three. The captain himself, who had the 
command of the whole troop, went after- 
wards by the same name.” 

W. R. Bell, Esq., of Norton Grammar 
School, near Stockton, presented, through 
Mr. Longstaffe, some objects turned up in 
the operations for the new iron-works of 
Warner & Barrett, at Norton,—the firm 
having presented them to him. 

Dr. Bruce read the conclusion of Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde’s paper on Roman North- 
umberland, which we abstracted in our 
notice of the society’s last meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. Hinde, 
for his elaborate and interesting summary 
of the history of a dark period, the meet- 
ing ended. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of this society for the 
present term was holden in the society’s 
rooms, Holywell, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of April, the President, the Rev. the Mas- 
ter of University College, in the chair. 

Mr. Parker read an elementary lecture 
on the Medieval Architecture of the north 
of France, and especially of Normandy. 
He observed that between the Roman Pe- 
riod and the eleventh century there were 
very few buildings of any importance. An 
attempt was made by Charlemagne to re- 
vive the art in his time, and of this Ger- 
migny is a curious example—drawings of 
which were shewn. He then described the 
abbey church of Cerisy, which had a flat 
timber roof: it was built by the father 
of the Conqueror;—then the two abbcy 
churches at Caen, and several others in 
that neighbourhood, and several drawings 
of some bases at Caen, almost identical 
with some of those in the crypt of Worces- 
ter Cathedral, and described the remarkable 
series of early vaulting in Caen and its 
neighbourhood, and briefly mentioned the 
churches of Paris of that period ;—then 
Sens and Soissons, Eu and Coutances, 
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Amiens and Mont S. Michel, the Sainte 
Chapelle and the churches of Rouen. Of 
all these a series of engravings was exhi- 
bited, in chronological order, and a number 
of very beautiful original drawings by Mr. 
G. Bouet, of Caen. He pointed out the 
chief differences between French and Eng- 
lish Gothic, and entered a little into the 
question of priority of date; considering that 
in some things one country was in advance 
a few years, and in other things the other 
country, but that there is seldom a differ- 
ence of more than ten years on either side; 
that there was an independent and simul- 
taneous progress and development in both 
countries, each taking hints from the other. 
That the styles of the two countries are dif- 
ferent ; each has its merits and advantages, 
and both are equally worthy to be admired 
and studied. 








The second meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, April 30th, the Rev. the Master 
of University College, the President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Parker read a lecture on the archi- 
tecture of France, south of the Loire. He 
reminded the members of the long continu- 
ance of Roman civilization in the south of 
France, and, as a natural consequence, the 
large number of buildings copied from Ro- 
man remains; also the early existence of a 
colony of Greeks, who have left numerous 
churches of strictly Byzantine plan and 
construction, and a third class of churches, 
which consist of a mixture of the two. 
This southern character extends as far 
north as the Loire, and the cathedral of 
Angers is just of that character. In the 
same town is the Hospital of St. John, 
built by Henry II., which has always 
continued, and still is, a public hospital. 
The hall of this hospital has all the light- 
ness and elegance of a pure Gothic build- 
ing, and is believed to be the earliest 
building of that style in existence any- 
where. He pointed out the beauty of the 
sculpture of the south even as early as the 
eleventh century, and that the art of sculp- 
ture travelled from the south northwards; 
but Gothic architecture, though it had at- 
tained to a certain point there, so far as the 
common use of the pointed arch in vault- 
ing at that early period, afterwards stood 
still, and was carried to much greater per- 
fection in the north. He concluded by 
calling the attention of the junior members 
of the University to the great utility of a 
knowledge of architecture, and the assist- 
ance it would be to them in the study of 
modern history. 

This lecture was illustrated by a great 
number of beautiful drawings of the build- 
ings and sculptures mentioned, by Mr. G, 
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Bouet, of Caen, whoaccompanied Mr. Parker 
on his tour. 


The fourth meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, May 14th, the Rev. the Master of 
University College, President, in the chair. 

The fourth of the series of lectures on 
Foreign Architecture was read by Mr. James 
Parker. He said that Brittany had ad- 
visedly been chosen as a subject for a sepa- 
rate paper, inasmuch as it seems to have 
stood alone, isolated from the rest of France 
in its manners, customs, history, and, to 
some extent, in geographical position. He 
shewed that it had always been, as it is 
now, behindhand in the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. That during the whole 
of the flourishing epoch of architectural 
history in other countries, Brittany had 
no architecture which it could call its own, 
and that it was dependent both on England 
and France for its styles and architects. It 
was noi till the sixteenth century, when, on 
the marriage of Anne of Brittany, it was 
united to France, that the country seems 
to have awoke from its sleep. Then, when 
in every village they commenced building 
churches, it struck out a style different to 
that in any other country of Europe. He 
described Brittany, always looking to the 
past, as battling with the Renaissance pe- 
riod; and shewed that when the classical 
styles did penetrate, a medieval character 
was given tothem. In the course of the 
lecture, Mr. J. Parker dwelt some time on 
the *‘ Ossuaires” and “ Calvaires,” which 
are the characteristic features of the Breton 
churehyards, and he illustrated his subject 
by mentioning many of the interesting cus- 
toms of the Bretons, shewing their reve- 
rence towards their dead, and their respect 
for their cemeteries. He also noticed the 
early Celtic remains, and suggested a ecn- 
nection between the “ Calvary” and the 
** Menhir,” each guarding, as it was sup- 
posed, the place of the dead. In speaking 
of Carnac, he introduced some of the wild 
tales and legends which those dreary wastes 
have given rise to; but he concluded by 
shewing that, amongst all the superstition, 
there was much real religion in the Breton 
people. 

The paper was illustrated with a large 
number of beautiful drawings of the chief 
architectural remains in the country ; such 
as Lanleff, Beauport, Brelevenez, the ca- 
thedral and the Kreisker Church at St. 
Pol de Leon,—the latter with its rich spire 
890 feet high, the marvel of Brittany,— 
Treguier, Folgoat, &c., besides numerous 
drawings of old houses. 


The fifth meeting was held on Wednes- 
day, May 2]st, the Master of University 
College in the chair, 
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Mr. Street read a paper on German 
Pointed Architecture. He entered at con- 
siderable length into the question of the 
date of German buildings, and shewed 
that they were always much behind those 
of both France and England in any new 
development. A comparison of dates, he 
proved, must at once set aside any claim 
of Germany to the invention of the Pointed 
style: for whilst buildings whose whole 
character was directly derived from Ro- 
manesque or Lombard works were being 
built in the one country, Amiens and West- 
minster, and a host of churches of similar 
style, were rising in the other. He then 
proceeded to shew the excessive peculi- 
arity of the ground-plans of German 
churches. Each country affected a pecu- 
liar arrangement of the ground plan. In 
France the apsis was brought to perfec- 
tion; in England the square east end was 
all but universal; whilst in Germany, 
though both these plans were also found, 
the common plans were the transverse- 
triapsal or the parallel-triapsal. The at- 
tempts at imitation of the French Chevet 
were very rare, and Cologne Cathedral, 
whose plan is obviously borrowed from 
France, and entirely unlike the German 
type, is a unique example of this arrange- 
ment really well carried out in a German 
church. He then entered into the ques- 
tion of window tracery, and exhibited a 
large number of drawings of German win- 
dows of the most remarkable character, 
among which those from the cathedral at 
Minden were perhaps the most curicus. 
To give a practical proof of the inferiority 
of the best German work to good French 
work, he exhibited photographs of the west 
doors of Amiens and of Cologne Cathe- 
drals. He concluded by a description of 
the peculiarities of the several districts 
of Germany, and by explaining that the 
real value of travel in Germany is rather 
in an ecclesiological than in an architec- 
tural point of view; and he promised at 
some future day a paper on this most 
interesting branch of the subject. Mr. 
Street’s paper was illustrated by an im- 
mense collection of original sketches made 
in different towns in Germany. 





On Monday, May 26, the members of 
this society visited the ancient and most 
interesting city of Coventry. 

Arriving at their destination at about 
one o'clock, they were received by the 
mayor and aldermen of the borough in 
St. Mary’s Guildhall, where refreshments 
had been most liberally provided by the 
mayor. Indeed, those members of the 
society who were so fortuifate as to join the 
excursion, will never forget the cordiality 


and good old English feeling exhibited on 
this occasion by the Corporation of Coven- 
try. Numerous toasts were proposed and 
heartily responded to, and interesting con- 
versation on subjects alike becoming Eng- 
lishmen and Churchmen, was never suf- 
fered to flag. Immediately after luncheon, 
the mayor and the aldermen who were 
present accompanied the members of the 
society on their visit to the ancient build- 
ings of this remarkable city. 

First, in St. Mary’s Hall, Mr. J. H. 
Parker called their attention to the mag- 
nificent piece of tapestry which still re- 
tains its original position under the great 
north window above the dais. It is in 
very perfect condition, and has evidently 
always hung under this window, as it 
occupies the entire space, and the bor- 
der is quite unmutilated. It is Eng- 
lish needlework, of the same date as the 
Hall, viz. 1450. After examining the 
various apartments of the Guildhouse, of 
which St. Mary’s Hall forms a portion, the 
members of the society proceeded to St. 
Michael’s Church, (founded in 1133, and 
rebuilt in 1434,) which has a beautiful 
tower 136 feet high, begun 1372, twenty- 
three years building, finished in 1395, and 
with the spire, 300 feet high; and in the 
fourty-fourth of Henry ILI. it was regu- 
larly appropriated to the prior and monks, 
together with the church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

A noble restoration of this church has 
recently been effected, the whole interior 
having been filled with open seats of oak, 
the arcades, ashlar walls, &c., cleaned, and 
three very large windows of stained glass, 
by O’Connor, inserted in the eastern apse. 
The members of the society then repaired 
to the site of the ancient cathedral. 

The society, on leaving the ruins of the 
cathedral, proceeded to inspect the restor- 
ations still in progress in the adjoining 
church of the Holy Trinity. These re- 
storations, which are in a great measure 
due to the zealous exertions and pious 
Church feeling of the corporation of Coven- 
try, and especially of William Lynes, Esq., 
the excellent mayor, are on a very exten- 
sive and most satisfactory scale, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott. The members of the society were 
especially pleased with the splendour of 
the carved oak benches, with which the 
body of the church is filled. The timber 
roof has been richly coloured and gilded, 
and the east window has been filled with 
rich stained glass. 

The next church visited was St. John’s, 
the miserable condition of which was de- 
plored by all. 

Having visited Bablake and Ford’s Hos- 
pital, and noticed (in passing) some of the 
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ancient timber houses which yet remain in 
a perfect state, the members of the society 
returned by rail to the Milverton Station, 
and, having dined at Warwick, returned to 
Oxford in the evening, no less instructed 
by the architectural beauties they had seen, 
than by the excellent spirit and right- 
mindeduess displayed by the local autho- 
rities of the city which had been the scene 
of their excursion for 1856. 





THE SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE general meeting of this society for 
the year 1856 was held at Croydon, on 
the 12th June. The society’s previous 
meeting was held in the town of Guildford, 
at which the muster of local visitors was 
highly creditable to the folk of that place. 
Here the muster was equally good. 

The collection of antiquities was shewn 
and the essays were delivered in the school- 
room attached to Croydon Church, and 
which, on account of its structure and 
thoroughly antiquarian appearance, was 
well suited for the purpose. The prin- 
cipal exhibitors of antiquities were J. W. 
Flowers, Esq., Park-hill; Rev. James 
Hamilton, of Beddington; Sir W. Hylton 
Jolliffe, Bart., Dr. Charles Lashmar, Jonah 
Cressingham, Esq., the Rev. J. Knowles, of 
Croydon; Mr. Thomas Weller, of High- 
street, Croydon; and the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, M.A., &e. A stout head-piece and 
formidable partisan of John Tatnall, of 
Nethern, in the parish of Merstham, (a 
yeoman of the guard of Queen Elizabeth,) 
was exhibited by the President, Sir W. 
Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., and attracted con- 
siderable attention; as did also a British 
sword and spear-heads, found in the 
Thames, the property,of A. Kirkman, Esq., 
F.\S.A., and exhibited, by his permission, 
by W. J. Flowers, Esq.; a curious skull, 
the property of Dr. Chas. Lashmar, was 
also exhibited ; a Saxon shield, and several 
arms, were shewn by the Rev. J. Hamilton, 
and a curious old Roman camp-kettle, 
found in Pethweell Pen, Norfolk, in the 
year 1850, under ten feet of peat, was 
shewn by J. W. Flowers, Esq. Mr. Flowers 
also exhibited a very antiquated -looking 
urn, taken up while digging several feet 
under the surface at the Chelsea water- 
works, now in the course of formation at 
Kingston-upon-Thames ; a large and very 
fine Roman-British cinerarium of sun- 
baked clay, found between Brandon and 
Lakenheath, Suffolk, near the banks of 
the Little Ouse,—more than twenty others 
being found in the same place, full of 
bones, calcined, and put with the mouths 
downwards ; and an interesting collection 
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of ancient British dagger-knives, bronze 
handle of a vase, ring, money, keys, &c. 
Mr. Thomas Weller exhibited an antique 
pocket-clock, of or about the time of the 
Commonwealth ; a very pretty impression 
from the silver seal of the Hospital of 
Holy Trinity, Croydon, a History of Croy- 
don, &. Amongst the other ancient 
curiosities were a piece of defensive ar- 
mour for a horse’s mouth and nose, an 
old key from Chertsey Abbey, valuable 
coins, images, collections of seals, &e., &e. 
Amongst the books we noticed a volume 
on the Ceremonials for the Healing of 
Diseases practised in the time of Hemy 
VIIth, Anderson’s “ Monuments and Anti- 
quities of Croydon Church,” the Rev. 
Charles Boutell’s “ Monun eatal Brasses of 
England,” and many other valuable works 
of antiquity. Elaborate and neatly-fin’shed 
drawings and views were also exhibited in 
different parts of the room, and received 
repeated and well-merited eulogiums. ‘These 
curiosities and specimens of art having 
been duly inspected, the company pro- 
ceeded to the larger room, for the purpose 
of taking part in the immediate business 
before the society. 

The President, Sir William Hylton 
Jolliffe, Bart., having taken the chair, 
rose, and, after congratulating the society 
on the large attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen that day, said, there was every 
prospect that the society would accom- 
plish the purpose for which it had been 
established. There was scarcely a village 
in that county but what possessed some- 
thing that was of interest to archeologists ; 
and he had on that occasion brought 
there an equipment of a gentleman-at- 
arms, vulgarly called a Beef-eater, of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. He could not 
help being struck by the superiority of 
the equipment of those days to that of 
the present days, and also by the fact 
that it was the fashion of the present 
times to restore medixval architecture, (as 
was instanced by the Palace of West- 
minster and other buildings). He then 
alluded to the equipment—no doubt sym- 
bolical of dignity and authority—of the 
gentlemen-at-arms in those days, as con- 
trasted with the wretched equipment of 
the gentlemen-at-arms of our own times, 
and compared the epoch which possessed a 
Shakespere, a Raleigh, and owned the 
learning and philosophy of a Burleigh, 
with the condition which might possibly 
exist five hundred years hence. He ex- 
pressed his belief that there were many 
remains of antiquity about us that de- 
served the researches of an archeological 
society, and concluded by calling upon the 
Honorary Secretary to read the report. 
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The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Webb) 
then read the following— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


In conformity with the rules, the council have 
the pleasure of presenting a brief statement of 
the proceedings of the society during the past 
year. 

“Two general meetings have been held—one at 
Guildford, the other at Southwark. Ample re- 
ports of those meetings having been comprised in 
the first part of the Transactions, which has just 
been issued; it becomes unnecessary to refer to 
them more particularly on the present occasion. 

“It is with great regret that the council have 
to record the loss sustained by the society by the 
decease of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, one of 
its earliest patrons, and president of the society 
from its formation. 

** By the lamented decease also of Sir William 
Molesworth, member for Southwark, the society 
has sustained the loss of one of its distinguished 
vice-presidents. 

«The council have the high gratification of an- 
nouncing that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge has been pleased to honour the so- 
ciety by becoming its patron. 

‘* Thirty-one new members have been added to 
our list since the date of the last report, and the 
number is at present 430, of whom 58 are life 
meinbers by composition. 

‘*During the year the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society and the Cambrian Insti- 
tute have been added to the list of societies in 
unison with this society. 

“Several contributions of interest and value 
have been made to our library and museum, 
copious lists of which are given in the Trans- 
actions. 

“The council regret that it becomes their duty 
again to invite serious attention to the large 
amount of subscriptions in arrear. They must 
beg members to bear in mind that one of the most 
important of our rules is that which provides that 
subscriptions become due in advance on the Ist 
of January in each year, and that if the rule be 
neglected to the extent hitherto prevailing, the 
prosperity of the society will be greatly en- 
dangered.”’ 

The hon. Secretary also read the balance- 
sheet of the society for the year 1856, from 
which it appeared that the receipts were, 
—balance in hand, £70 16s. 5d.; five life- 
members, £25; 252 annual ditto, includ- 
ing two in advance, £126; 30 entrance- 
fees, £15; donation from his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, patron, £5 ; 
dividends on stock, 1855, Oct., £3 2s. 4d. ; 
1856, April, £3 2s. 4d.: total, £248 1s. 1d. 
The payments were £141 7s. 2d.; balance 
at bankers, £90 6s. 11d.; ditto in hands 
of secretary, £6 17s.; total, £248 1s. 1d. 
The amount of stock standing in the 
names of the trustees of the society, 
£222 14s. new 3 per cents. The above 
statement, examined and found correct 
June 6, 1856, was signed by Edward 
Richardson, Thomas Jenner Sells, au- 
ditors. 

The President then called upon the Rev. 
Charles Boutell, M.A., who, in the absence 
of Mr. Griffiths, read a paper entitled, 
“An Architectural Notice of Archbishop 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon, by W. Pettit 
Griffiths, Esq., F.S.A.” The essayist stated 
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that the hospital offered an example of 
ancient domestic architecture, illustrating 
the hospitals, schools, and almshouses of 
the middle ages in England; and he pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of the 
building from the time of its foundation 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, giving 
the items of the cost of land, the different 
materials of the work, and the labour em- 
ployed. The foundations of the building 
were begun in February 14, 1576, the two 
corner-stones, north and south, were laid 
by the founder in March 22, 1596, the 
first of all the hospital was reared on the 6th 
of September, and the last of the same was 
reared on the 27th of September, and all the 
outwork, tyelinge, &c., was fully finished, 
A.D. 1597. ‘Trees were set in this hospital 
outyard Dec. 1599, and in March, 1603, 32 
elms and ashes were set. The clock, the bell, 
and the different objects of interest in the 
hospital were then touched upon; and the 
essayist stated that there were at present 
in the hospital 19 brothers, 18 sisters, a 
warden, and a schoolmaster; that their 
dwellings were arranged on each side of 
the quadrangle, and were of good and 
convenient size. After noticing the sti- 
pends given to the inmates of the hos- 
pital, its management and regulations, in 
former times, he concluded by anticipating 
gratifying results from the management 
and regulations of the hospital as recently 
sanctioned by the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. Bloxam read a most able and in- 
structive paper “On the Monuments in 
Croydon Church,” by Edward Westall, 
Esq , and which entered fully into parti- 
culars respecting the monumental effigies 
of Archbishops Grindal, Whitgift, and 
Sheldon, and endeavoured to shew that 
the costumes in which those most reverend 
prelates were depicted in some measure 
pourtrayed the religious feelings with 
which the people of those times, the times 
immediately succeeding the Reformation, 
were imbued. 

W. Cuthbert Johnson, Esq., read an 
exceedingly able and lucidly-written paper, 
entitled the “Cold Harbour.” Mr. John- 
son said it was with extreme diffidence 
that he ventured to address the society 
upon the “Cold Harbour” immediately 
adjoining the south-western side of Croy- 
don, and upon the adjacent traces of its 
former inhabitants and their pagan priest- 
hood ; since he felt that those indications, 
if viewed singly, were slight, being almost 
confined to the probable meaning of the 
now corrupted names of places ; but at the 
same time he was (though only an infant 
archxologist) impressed with the fact, 
that these were amply sufficient in number 
to render them worthy of the considera- 
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tion of other and more able investigators. 
Before he proceeded to draw their atten- 
tion to these footprints of a bygone race, 
he would ask them to accompany him for 
a few minutes, whilst he enquired, first, 
into the probable state of the district be- 
fore it was discovered or inhabited by man ; 
and secondly, what were the reasons which 
were likely to induce some of the first 
settlers who migrated from the continent 
into Surrey, to select this place as the site 
of those two or three rude huts which, 
slowly increasing in number, at length 
became a village, and then a town. First, 
then, as to the appearance of the district 
in its uninhabited state, when the bear 
and the wolf wandered unmolested by 
man around the source of the Wandle, 
whose rise was within a few yards of that 
very room. Seeking the aid of the geolo- 
gist and naturalist, he learnt from the 
former that this good town stood near 
the verge of a great clay formation, called 
the London Basin clay—a formation which, 
constituting the stratum of almost all 
that portion of the country to the north 
of our Wandle river, terminated its south- 
ern boundary at or near to the West 
Croydon station. Then commenced an- 
other curious and very narrow belt of a 
formation called the plastic clay, and on 
this, which fringes that of the London 
Basin, but is never of more than a mile in 
breadth, we were then assembled. When 
we made our pilgrimage to Beddington, 
we should soon leave the plastic clay, for 
at Waddon-bridge we should be at the 
commencement of the great southern 
chalk formation ; and these clay forma- 
tions the naturalist would tell us, would 
in their primeval state have been thickly 
tenanted by the oak, the hazel, the ash, 
and the birch ; and in fact, we learnt that, 
even in historic times, a dense forest 
covered the north of Surrey,—small por- 
tions of that great wood yet remaining. 
The site of our Norwood, it was true, 
now almost as little reminded us of a 
forest that once existed there,—the great 
north wood of our county,—as our own 
Woodside (close by this town), which still 
retained the name, though the once adja- 
cent forest had long since disappeared. 
We were then well assured that this 
great wood in former days densely covered 
the land between the Wandle and the 
Thames, that its trees crowded the richer 
soil of the plastic clay in which the springs 
of the Wandle rose, and that this wood, 
not far from the south of our town, would 
cease to extend itself, since the chalk 
which there commenced would not sup- 
port the oak or other woodland trees, and 
the furze or other indigenous brushes 
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would rather be its tenants. If any trees 
were thinly scattered on the chalk downs, 
they would probably be the birch or the 
beech. It was, the essayist observed, 
through such a comparatively open coun- 
try that, after landing on the southern 
or eastern shores of our island, the first 
families who migrated into Surrey, would 
penetrate over our chalk downs to the 
borders of that dense and wild wood in 
which close to its southern verge rose the 
copious and bright chalk waters of our 
river; and from its attractive site and 
natural advantages he safely concluded 
that from the earliest period when man 
occupied our island, around the head- 
springs of our river at Croydon were 
placed the dwelling-places of the natives. 
These aborigines would soon give simple 
names to the objects around them, (some of 
which, he believed, yet remained,) and the 
well-drained land on which we were then 
assembled would then abound with a chain 
of pools, and be irregularly filled water- 
channels. Now, within a few hundred 
yards of that ancient room, we had certain 
names which seemed to refer to these 
waters ; such as “ Tain-field,” which came, 
he took it, from the Celtic word tain 
(water), and felé (a field); and Duppas, 
or rather Dubbers Hill, perhaps from 
the Celtic word Dubudh, (a pond or pool), 
and hilan or helan, (to cover); Comb- 
lane, leading from thence through a little 
valley—Cym, in old British signifying a 
low situation or valley. Then came the 
period when the increase of the popu- 
lation brought into this neighbourhood 
the pagan priesthood, the first rulers of 
whom were perchance utterly forgotten ; 
then came the Druids, with their dark 
religious ceremonies, mixed up, however, 
with much that was excellent; and then 
would arise the pagan temples, rude erec- 
tions, of which faint, yet pretty distinct, 
traces still existed within a few hundred 
yards not only of each other, but of that 
room. The essayist then proceeded to 
illustrate his remarks by allud’ng to the 
hamlet of Waddon, near to modern Crcy- 
don, which was marked in the old majs 
of Surrey as Wodden or Woden, the name 
suggesting that in its neighbourhood pro- 
bably once stood a temple or idol of the 
great god of the northern men, and by 
shewing that the very name of the Wan- 
del was also a corruption of Woden, and 
perhaps also of the old Saxon word for a 
dell or a little valley. It was probable, 
then, that close to the west or south- 
western side of the modern town of Croy- 
don once stood some great idol or temple 
sacred to Woden, and that the religious 
ceremonies were there performed in ad- 
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jacent woods and meads, the sight of 
which might be indicated by the name of 
Haling, a manor which was hardly half a 
mile from either Waddon or this place, 
and whose name was derived by Ducarel 
from the old Saxon word for sanctus, 
which was Haliz, (from whence also came 
the old English word All Hallows, for All 
Saints,) and he deemed it not unlikely 
that the words Haliz and Inge might 
mean Holy Meadow. It might also be 
worthy of notice that from the very un- 
usual names of two of the fields at Haling 
(Great and Little Rangers), we might 
conclude that circular stones or earth- 
works connected with the Druidical cere- 
monies once existed here,— “ Ranger” be- 
ing derived from the Old British rhenge, 
which came from the German ring, a 
circle. Now, in the interval between 
Waddon and Haling, short as was the 
distance in that half-mile, we passed a 
little group of two or three houses, known 
as “Cold Harbour,” a place like almost 
all the other Cold Harbours (and there 
were many) dotted over England, of very 
remote antiquity; but whether it was the 
wer of meeting for the old British 
ards, antiquarians were not exactly 
agreed. They all seemed, however, to 
incline to the conclusion that the name 
of Cold Harbour was a gross corruption, 
and that it marked the site of transac- 
tions of very early ages. Mr. Johnson 
then investigated the meaning of the 
words “Cold Harbour,” which he was, 
with several eminent authorities, inclined 
to think meant a chief military lodging 
or resting-place, and pointing out the 
objections to be urged to the opinions of 
several writers that those words merely 
meant a very cold place, or harbour 
against the cold in the exposed places in 
which they were often found. But he 
must not omit to note the existence of 
that old trackway which passed in a 
southerly direction by Cold Harbour, and 
which in all reasonable probability the 
early Britons made, and their Roman 
and Saxon conquerors afterwards used. 
If we would wend our way up that lane 
from Cold Harbour, we should soon arrive 
at the commencement of that portion of 
it where it was considerably sunk below 
the surface of the adjacent ground; and 
as when we were nearly arrived at Beg- 
gon Bush it joined the “near bank,” or 
ancient raised ridge now dividing the 
parishes of Croydon and Beddington, 
there was little doubt that there were 
placed the old Saxon meur or mark stones 
once commonly set up to mark boundaries. 
Thence descending the hill to Foleygate, 
this old road (which from a remote period 
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has here formed the boundary of Croydon) 
led the way to the still existing remains 
of other ancient trackways, dykes, and 
banks, and the ancient British Ermyn- 
street, in fact, extended in this direction 
from Pevensey, on the Sussex coast, pass- 
ing near Croydon, to London; while the 
Stone-street of the Romans, which ex- 
tended from Chichester to London, passed 
through Coulsdon. At the entrance of 
Farlting Down were traces of three dykes ; 
on the hill ascending from Smitham Bot- 
tom were several small burrows; on the 
top of Riddlesdown, just beyond the sheep- 
pond, on the right-hand side as we pro- 
ceeded from Parley Oaks were the re- 
mains of two ancient banks and double 
ditches, and the direction of these pointed 
to similar works at the entrance of Hool- 
ley-lane from Smitham Bottom. Our 
Cold Harbour-lane too led towards “the 
Oaks” at Woodcote, a place which dis- 
puted with Croydon for the site of the 
Noviomagus, the chief city, according to 
Camden, of the Regni.—From a retro- 
spect, then, said Mr. Johnson in conclu- 
sion, of the natural temptations which 
this district would assuredly offer to the 
early visitors of our island, and from the 
number of places around the town with 
names of Celtic origin, we might perhaps 
fairly conclude that here dwelt from the 
earliest period when mankind inhabited 
our country, a well-pleased population, 
and a numerous and an influential pagan 
priesthood. The mere print-casts (as 
the geologist would express it) of their 
footprints he had endeavoured to detect, 
with the hope that his imperfect attempts 
would excite his hearers to extend their 
enquiries, and to the attainment of far 
more satisfactory results. 

The Rev. Walter Field, M.A., F.S.A., 
read a graphic paper “On the Antiquities 
of Streatham,” giving in a succinct man- 
ner an account of the emblems and traces 
that have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Streatham of bygone ages. 

John Wickham Flowers, Esq., gave the 
sixth and concluding lecture, entitled, 
“Some Passages in the Life of Archbishop 
Laud.” Mr. Flowers said, within the last 
twenty-four hours he had discovered seve- 
ral valuable documents in the hospital 
which related to the management of that 
institution, and to several other matters 
connected therewith. He then produced 
the documents, and read several of those 
which, both on account of their antiquity 
and the information they contained, were 
the most interesting. He read an ancient 
charter, dated 702, which would, he said, 
give an idea of how lands were in those 
days given by the Anglo-Saxons for tl:e 
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benefit of the Church. The charter began 
with a cross, which in all probability was 
the king’s sign-manual, as it was likely 
that neither the monarch nor the bishop 
were then able to write. Mr. Flowers did 
not — owing, we believe, to the lateness 
of the hour—enter into the immediate 
subject of his lecture. 

A vote of thanks to each of the essayists 
was proposed and unanimously agreed to, 
and at the conclusion of Mr. Flowers’ 
remarks the company proceeded to ‘the 
inspection of the old Palace, the Church, 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Beddington Church 
and Hall,—all of which places afforded 
ample study for the antiquarian mind, 
and ample materials for the gratification 
of the antiquarian eye. 

The members and friends then pro- 
ceeded to the “Greyhound” Hotel, where, 
at half-past six o’clock, a collation was 
held, presided over by Mr. Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, in the absence of Sir Wm. Hyl- 
ton Jolliffe; after which the meeting for 
1856 was concluded. 





YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE general spring meeting of this so- 
ciety was held at Helmsley, June 10th. 
At half-past 9 a.m. the members assem- 
bled at the parish church, for the pur- 
pose of examining its architectural fea- 
tures, which, in many respects, are of pe- 
culiar interest. The church is cruciform 
in its plan, and is mainly of Norman date, 
with numerous additions and insertions of 
a later period. Certain changes, however, 
which appear to have been made in the 
plan almost immediately after the com- 
pletion of the original church, have tended 
in some measure to confuse the first ar- 
rangements, and to give rise to curious 
architectural puzzles. A good tesselated 
pavement, of early date, still remains in 
front of the altar. An arcade, of the 
transitional period, opening into the north 
aisle of the nave, is of singular beauty, and 
was considered to bear evident marks of 
foreign workmanship. It was universally 
regretted that the fine arch opening into 
the tower should at present be blocked up 
by the organ and gallery. 

Leaving the church, the party visited 
the ruins of the Castle, which are beauti- 
fully situated within the limits of Dun- 
combe Park, and, like the church, shew 
signs of great antiquity. The architec- 
tural features are of every date, varying 
from Norman to late Elizabethan, and pre- 
sent many striking peculiarities in their 
design. 

At 12 o’clock, a public meeting was 
held in the Court-house, which was nu- 
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merously attended, and when the follow- 
ing papers were read: — On Helmsley 
Castle, by J. Ness, Esq., coroner of Helms- 
ley; on Byland Abbey, by J. R. Walbran, 
Esq., mayor of Ripon; and on an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone discovered in the wall 
of Kirkdale Church, by the Rev. D. H. 
Haigh, of Birmingham, which was com- 
municated by the Rev. J. Kay, incumbent 
of Kirkdale. A rubbing from the tomb- 
stone, which was supposed by Mr. Haigh 
to be that of the Saxon king Ethelwolf, 
and other objects of archeological interest, 
were exhibited to the meeting. 

Immediately after the meeting, an ex- 
cursion was made to Duncombe Park, to 
view the collection of statuary and paint- 
ings; and from thence the party pro- 
ceeded to the romantic ruins of Rievaulx 
Abbey. They returned to Helmsley at 
seven o’clock, when they dined together 
at the “Black Swan” Hotel, the Rev. Ca- 
non Dixon presiding. 

On the following day, Wednesday, June 
11th, the party left Helmsley at half-past 
nine, and first proceeded to the ruined 
chapel at Grange, and thence to the 
church at Oswaldkirk. They then went 
on to Ampleforth, where, in a church ap- 
parently poor and mean, are some features 
of singular interest, particularly a beauti- 
ful north doorway of transitional character, 
and a monumental effigy of unique design, 
representing a knight of the earliest part 
of the fourteenth century, in chain mail 
and surcoat, and supported by a female 
figure. This has, in modern times, been 
built up into the west wall of the tower. 
The party next visited the ruins of Byland 
Abbey, where an explanation of the build- 
ings was given by Mr. Walbran; and they 
then went into Coxwold, where the 15th 
century church is chiefly remarkable for 
its elegant octagonal tower. They next 
proceeded to Newburgh Park, where, in 
the modern mansion, some remnants of 
the old Austin Priory may still be traced, 
and other interesting relics are preserved. 
Lastly, the party visited the little church 
at Scawton, built by Roger Abbot, of By- 
land, about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and by no means devoid of architec- 
tural character. The chief object, how- 
ever, here, which occupied the attention of 
the members, was the bell. It is related 
in the chronicle of Byland, that at the 
foundation of the church at Scawtonr, 
Abbot Roger sent thither the lesser bell of 
the Abbey of Byland, and a small bell, 
obviously of great antiquity, still hanging 
in the belfrey, has usually been stated to 
be the identical bell referred to in the 
chronicle. A minute examination, how- 
ever, of its ornamental features, convinced 
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the members of the society that the date 
of the bell must be at least a century later 
than that of the foundation of the chapel. 

The next meeting of the society will, it 
is understood, be held at Patrington, during 
the month of August. 


ANTIQUITIES OF InDIA.—An interesting 
pamphlet has lately been published by Mr. 
Bellasis, collector of Hyderabad, in Scinde, 
containing an account of his excavations 
and discoveries on the site of the ancient 
city of Brahminabad, on a branch of the 
old bed of the Indus. Tradition affirms 
that the city—the capital of a Hindoo 
kingdom to which the tide of Mahomedan 
invasion had scarcely penetrated — was 
destroyed by fire from heaven and by 
earthquake, on account of the wickedness 
of its ruler. The investigations of Mr. 
Bellasis seem to prove that the place really 
was destroyed by some terrible convulsion 
of nature, which probably, at the same 
time, completely changed the course of the 
Indus. On no other supposition can a 
ruin be accounted for, that was at once so 
sudden and so complete. Skeletons were 
found in every house that was opened, 
and in the streets, some crouched together 
in corners, and there buried; others 
crushed flat by a falling weight, the pieces 
of stone or brick still in some cases buried 
in the fractured skull. Numerous coins 
and other valuables have already been 
discovered, carved figures in ivory, en- 
gravings on cornelian and agate, a set of 
ivory chessmen, and the like. The figures 
carved on objects connected with religious 
worship are Buddhist. From the fact of 
their being unmutilated, Mr. Bellasis con- 
siders it clear that the iconoclastic Mussul- 
man invaders had not reached, or at least 
had not permanently annexed, Brahmina- 
bad at the time of its destruction, which 
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he conceives to have taken place about 
A.D. 1020. 

Roman REMAINS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
—In digging down a bank, the foundation 
of an old wall, in Lower Langford, some 
pieces of old tesselated pavement have been 
exhumed, and most likely Roman,—the 
more so, if the camp on Mendip, above 
Rowbery, is Roman. It is very rarely 
that remains of this kind are discovered 
in small villages, being oftener found in 
old towns, castles, &e. The pattern of the 
pieces, so far as age has left it distinguish- 
able, consists of lines of a deep blue, inter- 
woven with others of what seems to be 
deep orange or red; and appears to be the 
border of a larger device, such as the 
figure of a dog, which was usually worked 
on the pavement of the entrance-halls in 
old Roman houses. Several pieces of old 
tiling, consisting of black between layers 
of red, very thick and hard, have also 
been discovered in the same place. This 
may, perhaps, give an impetus to the 
antiquarian taste in Somersetshire, —a 
taste, by the way, which can richly be 
gratified by an examination of the old 
camp, more especially the Bridgwater side 
of it, at Rowbery. 

Cettic RemMarns.—Several curious re- 
lics have been recently found within the 
town walls of ancient Dublin, such as 
singularly ornamented combs, bronze and 
iron fibule, and implements used in the 
manufacture of those curiously constructed 
wooden houses, erected in that ancient 
locality at a very remote era. Among the 
articles enumerated, is an antique-shaped 
s'gnet-seal, supposed by a distinguished 
heraldic authority to have belonged to the 
Lord-Deputy Essex,—time of Elizabeth. 
Several of these relics have been collected 
by Mr. James Underwood, well known for 
his former indefatigable exertions in amass- 
ing antiquarian stores. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Oxford University—At the commemo- 
ration, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
the Prince of Prussia, and the Prince 
Regent of Baden, attended by a brilliant 
suite, arrived in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
11 A.M. 

The Chancellor having reached his chair, 
Prince Albert took up a position on his 
right hand, and the Princes of Prussia and 
Baden on the left. 

The usual formalities were then ob- 
served in regard to the other noble and 
celebrated personages on whom the degree 
was conferred, and who were as follows :— 

His Excellency Count Von Bernstorff, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. 

His Excellency Musurus Bey, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, K.G. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, K.T. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ashburton. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., 
G.C.B., K.C.H. 

Rear-Admiral the Honourable Sir R. 
Saunders Dundas, K.C.B. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 

Major-General Sir ColinCampbell, G.C.B. 

Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams 
of Kars, Bart., R.A., K.C.B. 

Major-General Sir Harry D. Jones, R.E., 
K.C.B., Governor of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Humphry Sandwith, Esq., M.D. 

Dr. Heinrich Barth. 

General Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, and 
General Sir Colin Campbell, were absent. 

Then followed the recitation of the 
Prizes. 

Cambridge.—The Porson Prize for the 
best translation into Greek, (subject,— 
Shakspeare’s Henry VI., Part 3, Act 1, 
Scene 4, “She-wolf of France, but worse 
than wolves of France,” to the words, 
“And yet be seen to wear a woman’s 
face,”) has been adjudged to Arthur Holmes, 
St. John’s College. 

The Camden Medal (subject,— Arcus 
Ceelestis,”) has been adjudged to Herbert 
Snow, St. John’s College. 

An important movement has been re- 
cently set on foot in this University by 


many leading members of the Senate, who 
have formed themselves into a committee, 
with a view to effect certain alterations in 
the Church of St. Mary the Great. About 
3,000/. are required for the completion of 
this work, the nature of which will be to 
improve the architectural character of the 
interior, and to afford an increase of 250 
sittings for the accommodation of the Uni- 
versity. The appeals of the committee are 
being most favourably responded to, 1,5007. 
having been promised to them during the 
last month. 

The London University.—The Registrar- 
ship of the University of London, vacated 
by the death of Dr. Rothman, has been 
filled up by the election of Dr. Carpenter. 
There were several candidates, and Dr. 
Carpenter only obtained his post by the 
majority of a single vote. This appoint- 
ment has made a vacancy in the Examiner- 
ship of Physiology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy, for which Dr. Lionel Beale, Professor 
of Physiology at King’s College, and Mr. 
S. H. Huxley, Fullerian Professor of Phy- 
siology at the Royal Institution, are 
spoken of as candidates. A vacancy has 
also occurred in the Examinership in Sur- 
gery at the University, arising out of the 
appointment of Mr. Hodgson, the present 
examiner in surgery, to the same post in 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Ata special meeting of the Royal Society, 
held on the 3rd of June, the following reso- 
lution was passed, on the motion of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, seconded by Professor 
Bell :—“ That the council be authorized to 
accept and carry out the proposal of the 
Government, as to the occupation of Bur- 
lington-house, on the understanding that 
the hall, which it is proposed to construct 
in the west wing, and which is to contain 
the portraits belonging to the Royal So- 
ciety, shall be placed in the custody of the 
Royal Society, subject to the free use of it 
by the senate of the University of London 
at all times at which it may be required 
for their examinations and public meet- 
ings.” The library of the Royal Society 
now comprises 45,000 volumes. The Lin- 
nean Society and the Chemical Society will 
also have accommodation given to them 
in Burlington-house. 

The competition for the erection of a 
new Cathedral at Lille was thrown open 
to all the world, and of the forty-one com- 
peting architects fifteen belonged to France, 
fourteen to England, and one to Scotland ; 
Rhenish Prussia sent three; the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, two; Austria,one; Hanover, 
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one; and Silesia, one; making, in all, eight 
for Germany. Holland, the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, and Belgium, were repre- 
sented each by one project. It is now 
seen that, in the number of competitors, 
France and England were equal, and com- 
pletely rivals, the contest between whom 
was warinly discussed. Various devices, ac- 
cording to usage, concealed the names of 
the combatants The jury presented in the 
fullest degree all the guarantees that could 
be desired as to enlightenment and impar- 
tiality. .... On summing up, we find that 
England obtained two prizes (the first and 
second), three silver medals, and three 
honourable mentions, being in all eight 
nominations on fourteen candidates. France 
obtained one prize (the third), one gold 
medal, one silver medal, and one honourable 
mention,—that is to say, four nominations 
on fifteen candidates. Germany obtained 
four nominations ; while Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
bore away one nomination each. 

So far, the result was satisfactory to Eng- 
lishmen, but we regret to say that, owing 
to some favouritism or other cause, a loop- 
hole has been discovered by the commission- 
ers, and the successful architects, Messrs. 
Clutton and Burges have been informed 
that they will neither of them be engaged, 
as it is determined not to employ any 
foreign architect. 

British sculptors, on the other hand, 
complain of favouritism in certain high 
quarters, whereby, without any competi- 
tion, a foreigner is employed in works which 
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Englishmen feel they could just as well ac- 
complish. The special grievance is a Me- 
morial Monument to be erected at Scutari, 
for the execution of which Baron Maro- 
chetti was selected. 

Remains of Sir John Franklin. —A 
box has been received at the office of the 
American European Express Company, 
New York, which contains a portion (per- 
haps all) of the relics of the unfortunate 
expedition of Sir John Franklin :—One 
piece of snow-shoe, marked Mr. Stanley, 
(the name is cut: into the wood with a 
penknife); one piece of cane, apparently 
bamboo ; one piece of wood, part of a boat, 
with copper binding ; one piece of wood, 
part of a boat, with the word “ Erebus” 
cut into it; two pieces bunting; one piece 
cordage; one piece leather, the inside of 
a backgammon-board; one piece metal, 
the graduated part of a barometer; one 
piece ivory, part of a mathematical parallel 
ruler ; one piece ivory, apparently part of 
a mathematical instrument. This box was 
received from the Hudson’s Bay House, 
Lachine, to be forwarded to the Hudson’s 
Bay House in London. 

The White Horse, Fetter-lane.—These 
premises—so well known in bygone times 
as a coaching inn—have been opened, under 
the auspices of a committee of gentlemen, 
as a lodging-house for single men, on a 
plan somewhat similar to that of the model 
lodging-houses, but modified, as the pro- 
moters believe, to meet more the wants 
and feelings of the class intended to be 
benefited by the undertaking. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


France.—Most destructive floods have 
occurred in various parts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons. The Emperor 
visited the scene of desolation, and was 
obliged to relinquish his horse, and go 
from place to place by boat. Viewed from 
the tower of Arimes, near Arles, the whole 
country between the city and the sea 
seemed to be under water. A steam-boat 
passed over the Camargue, a tract of land 
near Arles, picking up persons from the 
roofs of the isolated houses—saving sixty 
lives. Many persons had been thirty-six 
hours without food. As the water has 
drained from the low-lying quarters of 
Lyons, “numerous bodies have been dis- 
covered in a state of decomposition.” At 


the Orleans Railway-station the waters 
reached the fourth story; and at a neigh- 
bouring hotel travellers were compelled to 
let themselves down by sheets into boats. 
At Tours, the water was ten feet deep at 
the railway-station ; and as far as the eye 
could reach, the adjacent country was 
under water. Many bridges were broken 
down, walls levelled, dykes burst, farms 
submerged. On the high grounds round 
Tours, “thousands of victims were grouped 
together without shelter and without food.” 
The Rue Royale at Tours is “like a canal, 
and boats are plying on it incessantly ;” 
“the Mail is like a torrent ;” “all sorts of 
things are floating about.” Saumur was 
isolated; the waters filled the immense 
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slate-quarries at Angers, and threw ten 
thousand people out of work. Whole 
villages were swept away in some places. 

A meeting, presided over by the Lord- 
mayor, was held at the Mansion-house, 
London, when nearly £5,000 for the relief 
of the sufferers was subscribed on the spot. 
Her Majesty afterwards forwarded the mu- 
nificent sum of £1,000, and Prince Albert 
£500, in aid of the fund. 

The baptism of the Imperial Infant took 
place on June 14. The ceremony was 
attended with all that magnificence and 
display for which the French people are so 
celebrated. The solemn rite was per- 
formed by the Cardinal-Legate, Patrizzi, 
who, amongst the presents for the occa- 
sion, brought with him “an extremely 
valuable relic, nothing less than a frag- 
ment of our Saviour’s cradle, studded 
with diamonds, for the baby.” 

Paris has been all alive in consequence 
of a cattle-show on an enormous scale, at- 
tended by representatives from all parts of 
the world. England was well represented, 
and carried off a fair share of the prizes. 

The Emperor has ordered a number of 
copies of Mr. Hewitt’s valuable work on 
Armour, for the purpose of placing them 
in the principal public libraries. 

America.—The state of affairs in the 
United States is disgraceful to civilization. 
On the 22nd of May a murderous attack 
was made by one of the State represen- 
tatives in the Senate-house, on another 
member, in the presence of several, who 
coolly looked on while Mr. Sumner, the 
member attacked, was nearly murdered. 
The plea was, that Mr. Sumner had spoken 
disrespectfully, in the Senate, of the State 
represented by the attacking member. 
The President has recognised Walker, the 
filibustering chief of Nicaragua, who will 
now, most probably, be enabled to stand 
his ground. The principal event, however, 
was the dismissal of the British minister, 
on the ground of breaking the laws of the 
States in reference to recruiting ;—the 
real object, apparently, being to gain a 
little popular applause with the demo- 
cratical party. But President Peirce has 
failed in his object, and stands no chance 
of being re-elected. 

Turkey.—The Porte has resolved to re- 
organise its army, which is to consist in 
time of peace of 100,000 men, of whom 
35,000 will be Christians. Those who do 
not wish to serve, and have the means, 
will be permitted to provide substitutes. 
Part of the personnel of the new Russian 
Embassy have arrived at Constantinople. 
The English and French ambassadors have 
obtained from the Porte a promise of severe 
measures against the assassins of Marasch, 


who are to be brought to Constantinople. 
The operations necessary for the fresh 
demarcation of the frontier of Bessarabia 
will occupy three months. 

It is proposed to erect a Church at Con- 
stantinople, as a memorial of the gallant 
men who fell in the war, and the com- 
mittee, to whom the business has been 
entrusted, have invited architects to send 
in designs. The competition will be un- 
limited, and anonymous. The style to be 
adopted is that of the recognised eccle- 
siastical Gothic architecture of Western 
Europe, modified so as to suit the climate. 
The church is to be of sufficient capacity 
to hold, without galleries, a congregation 
of not fewer than seven hundred persons ; 
while the cost must not exceed £20,000, 
The adjudication is intrusted to the follow- 
ing gentlemen :—The Bishop of Ripon, Sir 
Charles Anderson, Bart., the Dean of Ely, 
the Rev. Professor Willis, and A. J.B. Hope, 
Esq. The judges will be entitled to award 
a first prize of £100, und a second and third 
prize of £70 and £50, or, in case of equality, 
two second prizes of £60 each. The design 
to which the first. prize is adjudicated will, 
without some special reason to the con- 
trary, be the one carried out; and the 
amount of the prize will be ultimately 
deducted from the architect’s commission. 
After the decision, all the designs will be 
exhibited. 

Spain. — A conspiracy has been dis- 
covered to assassinate the Queen; but it 
does not appear to have been one of a 
formidable description, or to have created 
any very serious alarm; although a con- 
siderable sensation was caused through- 
out Madrid upon the first promulgation 
of the fact. An officer of the National 
Guard is believed to have been the origi- 
nator of the plot, who employed some 
persons of the lower classes to carry out 
his plan; for which purpose a sum of 
2,000 piastres was to be paid to the 
assassin who should perpetrate the atro- 
cious deed. The villain who was to fire 
the pistol has been apprehended; but the 
author of the murderous scheme has at 
present escaped the vigilance of the police. 
War has been declared against Mexico, 
but the good offices of France as a medi- 
atrix have been accepted, so that actual 
hostilities are not expected to take place. 

Portugal—The young monarch has 
begun to feel, for the first time, the 
anxieties and responsibilities of his kingly 
office, the Duke of Saldanha and his col- 
leagues having given in their ministerial 
resignations. It appears that a dispute 
had arisen between his Majesty and the 
Cabinet, the latter urging the sovereign 
to create a number of peers, in order to 
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secure the passing of certain financial 
measures that had already obtained the 
sanction of the Lower House; but which 
his Majesty peremptorily refused to do. 
Upon this answer being received, the 
Saldanha Ministry, as above stated, im- 
mediately resigned. Guilio Gomes da 
Silva Sanches, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, has been charged with the 
formation of a new administration. 

The Brazils.— His Imperial Majesty 
Dom Pedro II. opened the Brazilian 
Chambers on the 3rd of May, in a speech 
from the throne. His Majesty congratu- 
lated both houses upon the satisfactory 
state of public affairs. Order and tran- 
quillity became every day more consoli- 
dated, trade and commerce were rapidly 
extending, and the revenue for the year 
had exceeded the anticipations of the Go- 
vernment. His Majesty intimated his 
intention of making considerable reduc- 
tions in the import duties, and had no 
doubt the representatives of the nation 
would devise the means by which the re- 
ceipts and expenses should be equalized. 
His Majesty condemned, in forcible lan- 
guage, some attempts that had been made 
to restore the trade in slaves, but which 
the Government had completely frus- 
trated, and ever would. His Majesty 
then declared the session opened. The 
Pernambuco Railway has not yet been 
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commenced, but as the necessary capital 
is subscribed, it is thought that no fur. 
ther delay will occur. 

Australia and New Zealand.— Advices 
from Melbourne, via Ceylon, have been 
received to the 28th of March.— The 
price of gold had risen to 3/. 18s. 6d. 
The gold-fields were yielding more largely 
than ever — at the rate of nearly 
20,000,0007. per annum. The produce 
of the first three months of 1856 is 
nearly double that of the corresponding 
three months of 1855, being close upon 
700,000 ounces. Trade continued steady. 
The balance was in favour of the colony. 
In five weeks the value of the exports 
was 1,917,000/., against 1,400,000/. im- 
ports. The price of the necessaries of 
life was moderate. At Melbourne they 
had been 108 days without advices from 
England. The Legislature had voted 
75,0007. per annum to re-establish a 
steam communication.—In New Zealand 
the natives of Taranaki were still unruly ; 
but that colony, like Australia, was gene- 
rally peaceful and prosperous. Papers re- 
port local parliamentary proceedings, by 
which it appears that the growth of 
thistles in that part of the world had 
been so pestiferous, that a bill was pass- 
ing through the legislature to suppress 
the nuisance! 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 29 having been set apart as a day 
for the Celebration of Peace, the Govern- 
ment provided for the amusement of Lon- 
doners such a display of fireworks as was 
never before exhibited in this country. 
Hyde-park and St. James’ provided a 
sight for the aristocracy, Victoria-park 
one for the weavers and denizens of the 
east, whi'e the mass of respectable middle- 
class citizens who reside to the north- 
west of London were not forgotten, but 
were treated to a display on Primrose- 
hill similar to that in the three parks. 
All the public buildings, the club-houses, 
the mansions of the nobility, and the 
shops in the principal thoroughfares, were 
illuminated. It is computed that up- 
wards of two million spectators enjoyed 
the various sights presented for the even- 
ing’s amusement. Within the memory of 
“the oldest inhabitant” London was never 
so full. Every inn and hotel was crowded, 
and the various railways were for several 
days previously engaged in bringing shoals 
of visitors up to London. 
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The first display of the Great Fountains 
in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, (which 
took place in the presence of the Queen 
and the royal family,) at the Palace, June 
18, was attended with brilliant success. 
The day was singularly auspicious, the 
company immense, not fewer than 20,000 
persons being present, and nothing could 
exceed the gaiety and animation of the 
scene in the grounds. Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the royal visitors 
arrived shortly after 5 o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded slowly round the grounds in open 
carriages, accompanied by Sir Joseph 
Paxton. As soon as the royal party had 
reached a commanding position, the whole 
system of water-works, including, besides 
the fountains on the terraces, the water- 
temples, the cascades, the two large water- 
falls, and the fountains of the grand lower 
basins, were brought gradually into opera- 
tion. The effect was little less than ma- 
gical, and for an hour afterwards charmed 
alike the eye and the ear of the multitude 
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around. Perhaps no better idea can be 
given of the magnitude of this magnifi- 
cent series of fountains and their com- 
bined effect, which far exceed those of 
Versailles, than by stating the fact that, 
when they are in full operation there 
are 11,788 jets playing, and that the 
quantity of water displayed simultane- 
ously in them is about 120,000 gallons 
per minute. Her Majesty seemed highly 
delighted at the sight; indeed, such a 
spectacle has seldom been witnessed by 
any monarch. <A vast dense mass of sub- 
jects, happy, loyal and enthusiastic, filling 
the air with cheers, were assembled in 
the most beautiful grounds in the world. 
In the background there was the palace 
itself. From the back to the foreground 
pillars of water were shooting up, festoons 
of water were circling particular foun- 
tains, cascades of water were enveloping 
temples which appeared framed of gold 
and glass, torrents of water were rushing 
over stone steeps. Not an accident oc- 
curred throughout the day to mar the 
pleasure of the scene. 
WALL-PAINTINGS AT HADLEIGH CHURCH. 
—Recent reparations in Hadleigh Church, 
Essex, have been the means of bringing to 
light some interesting mural decorations, 
which, under the care and superintendence 
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of the Rev. W. E. Heygate and Mr. H. W. 
King, will furnish the ecclesiastical anti- 
quary with curious examples of the modes 
of adorning our churches in the middle 
ages, and with examples of the artistic 
skill of the designers and decorators. ‘The 
paintings in Hadleigh Church are of at 
least four distinct periods—the oldest and 
the best in style being of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The latest, of the fifteenth century, 
upon the north wall, is a demi-figure of the 
“Virgin Crowned, and a Woman in the 
attitude of Supplication.” Ne r this is ths 
entire figure of “St.James the Less,” to 
whom the church is dedicated. Among 
the paintings of a later date is a very large 
representation of the legend of “ St.George 
and the Dragon,” with all the accessor‘es 
necessary to the full comprehension of the 
story; such as the “ King and Queen, and 
their beautiful daughter, who was given up 
to be devoured by the monster, which is 
represented as pierced through the head by 
the spear of the Champion of Christen- 
dom.” On the staircase leading to the 
rood-loft is a figure of Beckett in pon- 
tificals, and, in Lombardic characters, 
“Beatus Tomas.” It is to be feared that 
it will be impossible to preserve all these 
curious paintings. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 

May 19. ‘To be Rear-Admiral of the White, 
Rear-Admiral W. Sandon of the Blue ; to be Rear- 
Admiral on the reserved list, Capt. C. H. Wil- 
liams; to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Capt. 
C. H. Greville; to be Rear-Admirals on the re- 
tired list without increase of pay, Capts. A. A. 
Vincent, K.H. and S. Radford, K.H. 

May 27. To be General, Lieut.-Gen. M. Boyd; 
to be Lieut.-Generals, Major-Gen. W. R.C. Cortley 
and C, Herbert ; to be Major-Generals, Cols. H. F. 
Caley and C. H. Dick. 

June 3. Major-Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B., to 
have local rank of Lieut.-General in North 
America. 

June 6, Major-Gen. Codrington, K.C.B., to be 
Lieut.-General in the Army. 

June 2. To be Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Sir C. Wood; to be Commander of the 
Bath, H. A. Churchill, Interpreter to Sir W. F. 
Williams, 

June 24, The Queen has directed letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the 
dignity of a baron unto Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., by the name, style, and 
title of Baron Lyons of Christchurch, in the county 
of Southampton, and tothe heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten. 

The Queen has also been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a baronet unto Sir Bald- 
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win Wake Walker, of Oakley-house, in the 
county of Suffolk, K.C.B., Captain in and Sur- 
veyor of her Majesty’s Navy, and to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten. 


Lady Codrington, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Codrington, K.C.B., to be one of the Bedchamber 
Women in Ordinary, in the room of Lady Digby, 
resigned. 

Viscount Sidney to be Lord-Lieut. of Kent. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury to be Lord-Licut. of 
Dorsetshire. 

R. B. Williams, esq., to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Grange, 
retired. 

Mr. Joseph Fowler to be Acting-Consul at New 
York. 

Robert Boyd Lamb, esq., to be Consul at St. 
Thomas’. 

Fletcher Whitley, esq., to be Receiver-General 
and Treasurer at the Bahamas. 

Rd. Leavinge Swift, esq., to be Consul at Riga. 

John B. Williams, esq., to be Consul at Seville. 

Wm. James Hertslet, esq., to be Consul at 
Konigsberg. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Lichfield.—Lord Sandon. 
Leicester.—John Biggs, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ear Diesy. 

May 11. At his residence in Brook- 
street, London, aged 83, the Right Hon. 
Edward Digby, second Earl of Digby, co. 
Lincoln, and Viscount Coleshill, co. War- 
wick (1790), and Baron Digby of Sher- 
borne, co. Dorset (1765), and eighth Baron 
Digby of Greshill, in the King’s County 
(1620), Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of Dorsetshire, and D.C.L. 

He was born in Dover-street, Middlesex, 
Jan.6.1773, the eldest sonof Henry, thefirst 
earl, by his second wife Mary, daughter and 
heir of John Knowles, Esq. A few months 
before attaining his majority he succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father, 
Sept. 25, 1793. Few, if any members 
of the House of Lords, had longer pos- 
sessed a seat in that august assembly ; 
but his lordship never took an active 
part in politics. He gave his vote to 
the Tory party, and was in the majority 
which drove out *.arl Grey’s ministry on 
the Reform Bill, May 7, 1832. 

His lordship was appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Dorsetshire by the Earl of Liver- 
pool in 18—. He was formerly Colonel of 
the Dorset Militia. 

Ilis lordship never married, nor did 
either of his brothers,—the Hon. and 
Rev. Robert Digby, Rector of Sheldon 
and Vicar of Coleshill, who died in 1830, 
and the Hon. Stephen Digby, who died 
in 1795. His eldest sister, who died in 
1807, married William Wingfield, Esq., 
and to her son, Mr. Wingfield, his lord- 
ship has left his unentailed estates. 

The earldom has become extinct. The 
Irish barony devolves on Edward St. 
Vincent Digby, Esq., of Mintern House, 
Dorsetshire, son of the late Admiral Sir 
Henry Digby, G.C.B., (by the dowager 
Viscountess Andover,) and grandson of 
the Hon. and Very Rev. William Digby, 
LL.D., Dean of Durham, brother to the 
first earl. He married in 1837 Lady 
Theresa Fox-Strangeways, elder daughter 
of the Earl of Ilchester, and has issue. 

The present family is descended from Sir 
Robert Digby, elder brother of the first 
Earl of Bristol and Baron Digby of Sher- 
borne, whose male line became extinct in 
1698. Henry the seventh Lord Digby of 
Ireland, was created an English peer, as 
Baron Digby of Sherborne, in 1765, and 
afterwards Marl of Digby, in 1790. 


Tue CoUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY. 

June 4. At Paris, aged 61, the Rt. 
Hon. Maria Theresa, Countess of Shrews- 
bury and Waterford. 

Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter of 
William Talbot, Esq., of Castle Talbot, in 
the county of Wexford, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Lawrence O’Toole, Esq., of 
Buxtown, in the same county. She was 
born on May 21, 1795, and was married 
at Bath, on June 27, 1814, to John Talbot, 
Esq., who became 17th Earl of Shrews- 
bury on the demise of his uncle Charles, 
the 16th earl, in 1827. His Lordship 
died at Naples suddenly, Nov. 9, 1852, a 
memoir of whom will be found in our 
Magazine for January, 1853. By this 
marriage her Ladyship had issue a son, 
who died in infancy, and two daughters ; 
the elder of these, Maria Alathea Beatrix, 
created a princess by the King of Bavaria, 
was married to Prince Doria Pamphilj 
Laudi, and has issue one son and four 
daughters. The Countess’ younger daughter 
was Catherine Gwendaline, married Mark 
Antony, Prince de Borghese, who died in 
Italy, October 27, 1840, leaving an only 
daughter, now the wife of Rodolph, Prince 
de Piombino, Duke of Sora. 





REAR-ADMIRAL LorD ADOLPHUS 
FITZCLARENCE, K.C.H. 

May 17. While on a visit at Newburgh 
Park, the seat of Sir George Wombwell, 
in Yorkshire, to Right Hon. Lord Adol- 
phus Fitzclarence, Rear-Admiral of the 
» aged 54. 

The deceased, the second son of his 
late Majesty King William IV., by the 
celebrated actress Mrs. Jordan, was born 
Feb. 18, 1802, and was the last survivor 
of the four brothers. 

He entered the navy May 26, 1814, as 
first-class volunteer on board the “Im- 
pregnable,” 98, Captains Blackwood and 
Adam, bearing the flag of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence, in which ship he shortly 
after escorted the allied sovereigns from 
Calais to Dover. He then, as midship- 





man, joined the “Newcastle,” 50, Capt. 
Lord George Stuart, on the North Ame- 
rican station, and on his return in 1815 
proceeded to the Mediterranean in the 
“Tagus,” from which he was transferred 
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first to the “ Rochford,” and then to the 
“ Glasgow,” till he received his first. com- 
mission, bearing date April 23, 1821. He 
served as lieutenant in the “Euryalus,” 
42, till he attained the rank of Com- 
mander in 1823, and obtained the com- 
mand of the “ Brisk” sloop, on the North 
Sea station. 

In 1824 he was made Post-Captain, and 
Feb. 9, 1826, appointed to the “ Ariadne,” 
26, in the Mediterranean; July 2, 1827, 
to the “Challenger,” 28, in which vessel 
he brought home the Governor-General 
of Canada, Lord Dalhousie, from Quebec 
to England. Subsequently, in the “ Pal- 
las,” 42, he was employed in conveying 
Lord Dalhousie and the Bishop of Cal- 
ceutta from Portsmouth to Bengal, and 
Lord Combermere from India, home. 

When his father, William IV., ascended 
the throne, the command of the “Royal 
George” yacht was given to him. He 
was also made Groom of the Robes to the 
King, with the rank of Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, and shortly after he was ad- 
vanced, with the other children of Mrs. 
Jordan, to the rank of a marquis’ younger 
son. In: January, 1833, he was made a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, and was -also 
Deputy Ranger of Bushey and Windsor 
Home Parks. By the present Queen the 
command of the royal yacht “ Victoria 
and Albert” was conferred upon him, and 
this he continued to hold till he attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, when he was 
succeeded by Captain Denman. 

In 1832 King William IV. presented 
a very beautiful miniature frigate to the 
King of Prussia, who on that occasion 
created Lord Adolphus a Knight of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, first class, for con- 
veying the vessel. Twenty years later 
he was nominated a Grand Cross of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order. Sub- 
sequently he refused the offer of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

He had been for a short time on a visit 
to Sir George Wombwell, at his seat near 
Easingwold, when on the 15th of May he 
was seized with paralysis, from which he 
never rallied. 





Tue BisHor OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


June 6. At the palace, Stapleton, near 
Bristol, aged 72, the Right Rev. James 
Henry Monk, D.D., Lord-Bishop of Giou- 
cester and Bristol. 

He was the only son of Mr. Charles Monk, 
an officer of the 40th Regiment, and nephew 
of Sir James Monk, formerly Chief Justice of 
Montreal, His mother was a daughter of 
the Rev. Joshua Waddington, vicar of Har- 
worth, Notts, and he was born at Bunting- 


ford, Herts, early in the year 1784. His 
early education he received at Norwich, 
under the Rev. Dr. Foster, but was removed 
thence to the Charterhouse in 1798. Here 
he remained about two years, and, under 
the then Head Master, Dr. Raine, laid the 
foundation of his accurate scholarship in the 
Latin and Greek, and was regarded as one 
of the most hopeful pupils in the school, 
when he was transferred to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in October, 1800. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected scholar, and, after 
gaining several college prizes, came out se- 
venth Wrangler. In the same year he was 
Second Chancellor’s medallist. On the 1st 
of October, 1805, Mr. Monk was elected to a 
fellowship at Trinity. In October, 1807, he 
became Assistant Tutor of the College, and 
commenced his classical lectures, and such 
was the effect produced on the minds of his 
pupils, that during the fifteen years of his 
tutorship they carried off the greater part 
of the higher classical honours at Cambridge. 
In November, 1808, Professor Porson died 
suddenly in London, and so high was the 
opinion entertained of Mr. Monk’s scholar- 
ship, that he was put forward as a candidate 
for the vacancy, and in January, 18(9, elected 
to the Professorship of Greek, at the age of 
25. In the same year he was ordained Dea- 
con by the Head of his College, Bp. Mansel, 
and Priest in 1810. In 1812 he was appointed 
to a Whitehall Preachership, and it was 
here that he first attracted the favourable 
notice of the late Lord Liverpool, at that 
time Premier, and laid the foundation of his 
subsequent advancement. 

In his new position as Regius Professor 
Dr. Monk published several tracts, in which 
he proposed to establish—what was sub- 
sequently adopted—a classical tripos, with 
public examinations and honours, for which 
those only could be candidates who had 
obtained a place in the mathematical tripos. 

In 1811 the then Professor of Greek, de- 
sirous, no doubt, of shewing that the chair, 
which had become vacant by the death of 
Porson, had been assigned to a successor 
who, without pretending to his predecessor’s 
gigantic powers and attainments as a scho- 
lar, yet not only loved Greek himself, but 
was anxious to instil a similar feeling into 
the rising young men of the university, made 
his first appearance as an editor of the 
“ Hippolytus” of Euripides, a selection which 
was owing to the fact of its being in the 
common order of the plays of that dramatist 
next to the Medea, the last that Porson had 

ublished. Of this edition a full, fair, and 
riendly review appeared in the “ Quarterly,” 
No. 15, for Sept. 1812, written, itis said, by 
the present Bishop of London; while, in 
confirmation of the favourable opinion of the 
reviewer, it may be stated, not only that it 
went through five editions, the last of which 
appeared in 1840, but that a Mr. Yonge, in 
1846, translated into English the Latin notes 
of the original edition, and abridged such as 
were deemed too learned to suit the taste of 
the present day, that rejects whatever has 
the taint of antiquity, just as venison, grouse, 
and pheasants are consigned to the dung- 
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hill when they have been kept too long for 
the table. 

‘fo the “ Hippolytus” succeeded, in 1816, 
the ‘‘ Alcestis” of Euripides, of which the 
fifth and last edition appeared in 1837, but 
not before it had been reprinted by one 
Wuestemann, at Gotha, in 1823, who has 
added a few notes of not the least value ; 
and so thought his former tutor, Hermann, 
who, dissatisfied with his pupil’s doings, in- 
duced a Leipsig bookseller to publish, in 
1824, another edition, with a selection from 
the notes of the English scholar, and not the 
whole of them, as Wuestemann had done ; 
and, by way of giving a garnish to the re- 
chauffée, Hermann thought proper to add 
some remarks of his own,—‘‘ Quarum,” says 
the late Bishop, in the preface to a subse- 
quent edition, ‘‘tanta est acerbitas, ut 
Editorem potius insectari, quam Poetie prod- 
esse, sibi propositum habuisse videatur.” 

Between, however, the appearance of 
these two works, the Greek Professor was 
employed, in conjunction with the present 

3ishop of London, in publishing, in 1812, 
Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria, a work that, 
although it required nearly all the leisure 
time of the two editors for a period of two 
years, did not prevent them from undertak- 
ing a periodical under the title of ‘* Mu- 
scum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Re- 
searches.” This work, which first ap- 
peared in 1826, was continued at uncertain 
intervals, and, after running through eight 
numbers, was discontinued. Amongst the 
names of its original supporters and contribu- 
tors, in the shape of purse and pen, we have 
heard those of the present Bishop of London, 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, the late Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the late Dr. Elmsley, 
the late Professor of Greek, Dobree ; the re- 
cently deceased Rev. Robert Walpole, the late 
Dr. Rennell, the son of the more celébrated 
Master of the Temple; and the late V. E, 
Blomfield, a Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
and a younger brother of the Bishop of 
London. Few as were the numbers through 
which this periodical extended, there will 
still be found in the whole work greater 
proofs of learning, taste, and ingenuity than 
any other periodical of the same kind can 
lay claim to. 

It was probably in recognition of his ac- 
knowledged merits as a scholar, that in 1822 
Lord Liverpool, at that time Premier, be- 
stowed on Dr. Monk the deanery of Peter- 
borough, vacated by the death of Dr. Kip- 
ling, known in earlier life as the editor of the 
Theodori Beze Codex Cantabrigiensis of the 
New ‘l'estament. In the same year he re- 
signed his professorship, and vacated his 
fe lowship by marrying Jane, only daughter 
of the Rev. H. Hughes, of Nuneaton, and 
rector of Hardwicke, Northamptonshire. In 
right of his deanery he nominated himself to 
the rectory of Fiskerton, Lincolnshire, valued 
in the ‘‘Clergy List” at £447 a-year, Here 
he spent his leisure time in beautifying the 
Cathedral of Peterborough, which suffered 
more than its share of injury in the Civil 
Wars, when it was turned into a rope-walk 
For this purpose he contributed liberally 
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himself, and collected the sum of £6,000. 
In 1830 a canonry at Westminster was added 
to Dr. Monk's other preferments, and in the 
same year the late Duke of Wellington re- 
commended him for promotion to the see of 
Gloucester, then vacant by the translation 
of Dr. Bethell to the see of Bangor; and 
accordingly he was consecrated at Lambeth 
on the llth of July in that year. In the 
year 1836, the see of Ely falling vacant, the 
Government of Lord pee translated 
Dr. Allen thither from Bristol, in order to 
carry into effect a doubie purpose — the 
amalgamation of the latter see with Glou- 
cester, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Icclesiastical Commission (of 
which we may here mention that Bishop 
Monk was an original member), and the 
creation of a new bishopric at Ripon. 

It was during the period he held the 
deanery of Peterborough that he published 
the ‘‘ Life of Bentley,” in 2 vols., 4to., of 
which a favourable notice appeared in the 
** Quarterly Review” for November, 1831 ; 
and formed likewise the basis of a series of 
articles, by Professor Wilson, in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” written by one who not 
only felt, but expressed in his usual energetic 
style, his admiration of a man who, had he 
turned his attention to modern law, as he 
had done to ancient literature, would have 
shewn himself as acute a Lord-Chancellor as 
he was a critic. Of this remarkable life, a 
second edition, revised and corrected, ap- 
peared in 1833, in 2 vols. 8vo. But in neither 
publication, as far as we remember, is any 
notice taken of an elaborate article on the 
same subject that appeared in the ‘‘ London 
Magazine Enlarged” for 1783, written by a 
person who signs himself T’, ‘T., the initials 
probably of Thomas Tyrwhitt. 

It was during the same period, and short- 
ly after he had become fairly settled at the 
deanery, that he published, in 1824, a thin 
volume of 149 pages, 8vo., under the title of 
** Cambridge Classical Examinations,” which 
is only remarkable as yiving subsequently 
the clue to the anonymous editor of the 
*‘Tphigenia in Aulis” and “Tauris” of 
Euripides, published respectively at Cam- 
bridge in 1840 and 1845, with English notes, 
which we have reason to know were trans- 
lated into Latin by the same party as the 
writer of the review of the first ‘‘Iphi- 
genia,” that appeared in this periodical, and 
of the second, which appeared in the defunct 
**Surplice.’” We have also heard that it 
was the intention of the late Bishop to pub- 
lish all the four plays of Euripides in an 
uniform manner ; but whether any provision 
has been made in his Lordship’s will, or 
otherwise, for such a purpose, we have nv 
means of ascertaining. He was also the 
author of several tracts, sermons, and 
charges on ecclesiastical subjects, and of a 
concio ad clerum preached before Convoca- 
tion in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

The political part which Dr, Monk took 
in the Upper House as a member of the 
episcopal bench has been, upon the whole, by 
no means a prominent one: he usually con- 
tented himself with giving a silent vote in 
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favour of the Tory interest. In the last de- 
bate on the Reform Bill he replied with con- 
siderable energy and vigour to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; but, with this exception, he 
scarcely ever made a set speech. In fact, 
though a clear thinker and fluent writer, he 
was but a second-rate orator at the best. 
It should be mentioned, however, that he 
was a supporter of the proposition for dis- 
franchising boroughs, when proved to be 
corrupt in the exercise of their electoral 
rights. 

In religious matters, though a sound and 
attached Churchman, he observed a safe and 
cautious line, as his easy and open nature 
probably inclined him ; his favour, however, 
was generally shewn to the High Church 
rather than the Evangelical party, whose 
influence at Bristol, Clifton, Cheltenham, 
and other places in his diocese, occasionally 
proved to him a source of discomfort. He 
could be firm, however, when he thought 
that the occasion required it, as he shewed 
when in 1841 he severely censured Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Tract for the Times on “ Reserve in 
Communicating Religious Knowledge.” We 
also find his name added to those of several of 
his right rev. brethren when in 1848 they pre- 
sented a respectful protest to Her Majesty 
against the proposed appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the see of Hereford. He sub- 
sequently gave a guarded and qualified ap- 
proval to the formation of the Bristol Church 
Union, though it is well known that he 
deeply regretted the fierce polemical line 
which it ultimately adopted. He steadily, 
however, supported their demand for the 
revival of Convocation. To all works of 
charity he contributed largely, and for many 
years regularly devoted a tithe of his income 
to the augmentaticn of small livings in his 
diocese. He contributed, also, considerable 
sums towards the restoration of churches, 
the building of parsonages, and of parochial 
and diocesan schcols. For many years be- 
fore his death he was a sufferer from partial 
blindness, which of late years he felt to be a 
sad impediment to him in the discharge of 
his episcopal duties, and for the last six 
months he had suffered under almost total 
prostration of the physical energies. 

By his wife, who survives him, his Lord- 
ship has left three daughters and an only 
son, who graduated some years since at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and has pub- 
lished a volume of travels in Turkey and the 
East, under the title of ‘The Golden Horn.”’ 
He is a barrister-at law, and succeeded the 
late Dr. Phillimore as Chancellor of Bristol 
in 1855, 


Str WILtiAM OGLE CARR 

April 24. At Ceylon, aged 53, Sir 
William Ogle Carr, Knight, Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 

He was the third son of William Thomas 
Carr, Esq., of Frognal, Hampstead. He 
became a student of Gray’s Inn in 1820, 
and was called to the bar by the society 
of that Inn on the 26th of April, 1826. 


Going to Ceylon, he was admitted King’s 
Advocate there, and in December, 1839, 
he was appointed second Puisne Judge of 
the colony. In April, 1854, he was made 
Chief-Justice of Ceylon, and created a 
Knight. Sir William Ogle Carr married 
Miss Clement, the danghter of Colonel 
John A. Clement, of the Royal Artillery. 


Str Epwarp TIerney, Bart. 

May 11. At Dublin, aged 76, Sir Ed- 
ward Tierney, Bart., of Churchtown and 
Kanturk, county of Cork, for many years 
Crown solicitor for the North-West Circuit 
of Ireland. 

Sir Edward Tierney was the second 
baronet, having succeeded his brother, 
Sir Matthew Tierney, one of the physi- 
cians of George IV., and who died with- 
out issue Oct. 28, 1845. The deceased 
was enormously wealthy, his estates in 
the county of Cork and elsewhere being, 
it is said, of the value of 16,0007. a-year. 
He married in 1812, Anna Maria, daughter 
of Henry Jones, Esq., and by her had issue 
Matthew Edward, the present baronet, who 
succeeds to his title and estates, and who 
until very recently held the rank of cap- 
tain and lieutenant-colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards, in which corps he served 
during the earlier part of the war in the 
Crimea. Sir Edward’s only other child is 
a daughter, married, and residing in Eng- 
land. The late baronet held for many 
years the office of Crown Solicitor for the 
North-West Circuit, comprising six coun- 
ties, the emoluments pertaining to which 
are little short of 3,000/. per annum. The 
office is virtually in the gift of the At- 
torney-General. He attended in his pro- 
fessional capacity the Special Commission 
at Cavan, where he caught a severe cold, 
which ended in bronchitis, from the effects 
of which he never wholly rallied. The 
office of Clerk of Assigns, in the Rolls’ 
Court, is also vacant by the death of 
Sir Edward Tierney. 


Str ALEXANDER CricHTon, M.D., F.R.S. 


June 4, At his residence, the Grove, 
near Sevenoaks, aged 93, Sir Alexander 
Crichton. 

He was the son of Alexander Crichton, 
Esq., of Newington, and grandson of 
Patrick Crichton, of Woodhouselee and 
Newington, Mid-Lothian. Sir Alexander 
was for many years Physician in Ordinary 
to Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, and 
also physician to the household of the late 
Duke of Cambridge. He was one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, Fellows of the 
Royal Society, having been elected in 
1800. He was a member of various other 
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British and Foreign learned societies, and 
was a Knight of one Prussian and two 
Russian orders; and received permission 
to wear those orders in England, on his 
return, in 1820. He was also created 
a Knight-Batchelor in 1820. Sir Alexander 
Crichton was the author of some valuable 
medical works, particularly of.a book on 
“Mental Derangement.” He married, in 
1800, Miss Dodwell, only daughter of 
Edward Dodwell, Esq., of West Moulsey, 
Surrey. 


Str M. H. Nepran, Barr. 

June 4. At Lee-hall, near Hexham, 
aged 72, Sir Molyneux Hyde Nepean, 
second baronet, of Bothenhampton, and 
Loder’s Court, in the county of Dorset. 

He was the eldest son of the first baro- 
net, the Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, 
many years Under-Secretary of State, and 
M.P. for Queensborough and Bridport, 
by his wife, Margaret, daughter of Cap- 
tain William Skinner. He was born Sep- 
tember 20, 1783, and succeeded to the 
family title and estates in Dorsetshire on 
the death of his father, October 2, 1822. 
Sir Molyneux was for nearly thirty years 
clerk to the Supreme Court in Jamaica. 
He married, first, August 30, 1813, Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of Philip Tighe- 
man, Esq., by whom (who died June 26, 
1838,) he had three sons and six daugh- 
ters, of whom survive two sons and one 
daughter. He married, secondly, May 30, 
1852, Lydia Clark, eldest daughter of 
William Clark Wright, Esq., of Muston- 
house, Northumberland, by his wife, 
Charlotte, daughter of Joshua Parr, Esq., 
of Pentree Paer, Carmarthenshire. Sir 
Molyneux by his second marriage had one 
daughter, who only survived her birth 
a few weeks. Sir Molyneux is succeeded 
by his eldest son, Molyneux Hyde, now 
the third baronet, who was born July 2, 
1813, and married, April 27, 1841, Isabella, 
only daughter of Colonel Geils, of Dum- 
buck, county Dumbarton. 


GENERAL Str GEO. PowNALL ADAMS, 
K.C.H. 

June 10. At Temple-hill, East Bud- 
leigh, Devon, aged 77, General Sir George 
Pownall Adams, K.C.H., Colonel of the 
6th Enniskillen Dragoons. 

He entered the army in 1795, and 
having shewn considerable ability in the 
Irish rebellion of 1803, obtained the com- 
mand of the 25th Light Dragoons, in the 
East Indies. He served in India under 
General Lake, and particularly distin- 
guished himself at Mysore in 1809; he 
also received the thanks of the Governor- 
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General in council on more than one oc- 
casion. He obtained the colonelcy of the 
6th Dragoons in 1840, and the rank of 
full general in 1851. By his second wife, 
who was a daughter of the late Sir William 
Elford, Bart., M.P. for Plymouth, we be- 
lieve that he has left a family. 


Str GeorGE Duckett, Bart. 


June 15. In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde- 
park, aged 78, Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

He was the son of Sir George Jackson, 
Bart., formerly Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and Judge-Advocate, and many years 
M.P. for Colchester and Weymouth. He 
assumed the name of Duckett in 1797, 
after his maternal grandfather, G. Duckett, 
Esq. of Hartham-house, Wilts. The late 
baronet, who succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1822, and represented Lymington 
from 1807 to 1812, was a deputy lieu- 
tenant for Hertfordshire, and at one time 
commanded the West Essex Militia as 
Colonel. He was said to be able to trace 
his descent in the female line up to Gun- 
dreda, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
and wife of the Earl Warren. He was 
twice married: first in 1810, to Isabella, 
daughter of Stainbank Floyd, Esq.; and 
secondly, in 1846, to Charlotte, daughter 
of E. Seymour, Esq., of Crowood-park, 
Wilts. He is succeeded in the title by 
his son, George Floyd, now third baronet, 
a major in the army, who is married to a 
daughter of General Sir Lionel Smith, 
G.C.B., and is well known in the world of 
letters as the author of a “Technological 
Dictionary of Military Terms, in English, 
French, and German,” for which he re- 
ceived gold medals from the Emperors 
of Austria and France, and the King of 
Prussia. 


Captain THompson, C.B. 

June 13. At the residence of his mother, 
in Gloucester-road, Pimlico, Henry Lang- 
horne Thompson, one of the noble de- 
fenders of Kars. 

He was the son of a gentleman who 
held an important official appointment, as 
Receiver-General for Crown rents for the 
northern counties, was educated at Eton, 
and in 1845 entered the military pro- 
fession, of which he became so early an 
ornament. He was appointed to an en- 
signcy in the 68th Regiment of Bengal 
Native Infantry in that year. On Fe- 
bruary 12, 1850, he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy, and in the second Burmese 
war received a wound, from which he had 
not recovered when he returned to Eng- 
land, after nearly ten years’ service, in the 
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autumn of 1854. When the demand was 
felt for Indian officers to aid in the pro- 
posed campaign in Asia against the Rus- 
sians, Lieutenant ‘Thompson, his wounded 
arm still in a sling, volunteered, and after 
visiting the seat of war in the Crimea re- 
turned to Constantinople, and proceeded 
to Erzeroum and Kars. In consequence 
of his gallant behaviour at Kars, he was 
appointed, in the winter of last year, a 
captain (unattached) of the royal army, 
and it recently pleased her Majesty to 
confer on him, as well as his valorous 
comrades, a Companionship of the Bath. 

His conduct under the command of 
Jeneral Sir Fenwick Williams is matter 
for history, and must command the eulo- 
gies which even history is slow to pro- 
nounce on those not holding high com- 
mand. It is perhaps fortunate for the 
memory of this brave young officer, cut 
off in his early prime,—for he had only 
reached his 27th year,—that he was one 
of “a small band of heroes.” His name 
will be for ever associated with those of 
Williams and Lake, and Teesdale and 
Sandwith, and other gallant men. On 
the memorable 29th of September, he suc- 
ceeded with great tact and energy to get 
a heavy gun into position on the heights of 
Karadagh, and materially assisted in win- 
ning that victory by the deadly fire which 
he poured into the Russian ranks. Between 
him and his brother officers there seems to 
have existed a feeling of more than fra- 
ternal friendship. 

On the surrender of Kars, Mouravieff 
generously returned him his sword, in ad- 
miration of his noble and devoted courage, 
and as a mark of honour and respect. 
This will doubtless be preserved as a pre- 
cious heirloom. 

The following letter from General Wil- 
liams will shew the estimation in which 
he was held by his gallant chief :— 

“ Tiflis, Sunday, March 24. 

“My Dear Thompson,—One little line, 
to beg you to give my love to Lake, and 
to thank you for your letter written en 
route. 

“1 am, thank God, quite wel! again, 
and start for Riazon on Tuesday morning, 
at 10 o’clock, having every hope that— 
peace or war—we shall all meet at Moscow 
as soon as I report myself from Riazon to 
Petersburg. Teesdale sends love to you 
both. Wherever my fortunes may fall, 
there I hope to see you by my side.—Af- 
fectionately yours, 

“F. W. WILLIAMS.” 

Captain Thompson reached Hull only 
on the 7th inst., in company with Col. 
Lake, amid the cheers of its citizens. He 
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was then suffering from sore-throat, but 
no fears were entertained till the day pre- 
ceding his lamented decease. It is pleasing 
to add that her Majesty, with that kind- 
ness which is so distinguishing a feature 
in her character, sent an autograph letter 
to the mother of Captain Thompson, con- 
doling with her on her bereavement, 
within very few hours after the sad event 
happened. 


Tue Hon. OapEen Ho¥rMan. 

May 1. At New York, aged 62, the 
Hon. Ogden Hoffman, late Attorney- 
General for the State of New York. 

He was the son of Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, one of the most eminent lawyers, 
and at one time Attorney-General of New 
York. Mr. Hoffman graduated at Colum- 
bia College in the year 1812, just after 
the declaration of the war against Great 
Britain, and at once enrolled himself in 
the navy of his country. He received a 
midshipman’s warrant, and was attached 
to the command of Commodore Decatur 
during the period while the United States 
frigate “ President,” which, after evading 
the blockade, put out to sea and was pur- 
sued by a British fleet. A bloody and 
gallant running fight, extending through 
long hours, followed, which was finally 
determined against the American, and the 
“President” was captured. The young 
midshipman, becoming thus a prisoner of 
war, was taken to Bermuda, and remained 
there for some months, until an exchange 
of prisoners of war effected his release. 
After peace was declared, Mr. Hoffman 
again sailed with Commodore Decatur in 
a United States frigate to the Mediterra- 
nean, and was engaged in the brief and 
bloody conflict which broke the Algerine 
power in that sea. During his continu- 
ance in the navy, Mr. Hoffman became 
a great favourite with his gallant com- 
mander, who made him one of his aids, 
and took great pride in him as a promis- 
ing young officer. But the peace service 
of the navy had not sufficient attractions 
for the active spirit of young Hoffman ; he 
resigned, and entered upon the study of 
the law. On being admitted to the bar, 
he practised in Goshen, Orange county, 
N.Y.,until the year 1826, when he removed 
to New York city, and in 1828 represented 
it in the Legislature of the State. He 
afterwards held the office of District At- 
torney for the city, also District Attorney 
of the United States for the district of 
New York. He also represented the city 
in Congress from 1837 to 1841. In No- 
vember, 1853, he was elected Attorney- 
General of the State of New York, his 
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term of office expiring last January. In 
all offices which he has filled, Mr. Hoff- 
man shewed, in a marked manner, his 
eminent fitness, commanding the respect 
and honour of political opponents as well 
as friends, for his unimpeachable integrity, 
his brilliant talents, and the straightfor- 
ward course which he pursued. It was, 
however, in the practice of his profession 
as a lawyer that Mr. Hoffman more par- 
ticularly shone. For years his name had 
been as familiar as a household word, for 
all that is beautiful, harmonious, and per- 
suasive in human eloquence. This reputa- 
tion was well deserved. He was a giant 
before a jury, as many of the great cases 
in which he had been engaged fully prove. 
As a friend and companion, Mr. Hoffman 
was most attractive, while in the higher 
relations of man, citizen, husband, father, 
he inspired the deepest affection. Mr. 
Hoffman was twice married. His first wife 
was the daughter of Jonathan Burrall, 
Esq., Cashier of the first United States 
Bank. His second wife, who survives him, 
is the daughter of the late Samuel D. 
Southard, formerly Secretary of the Navy. 
The funeral took place on Saturday last, at 
the Church of the Annunciation, the Rev. 
Dr. Seabury officiating. The remains were 
afterwards carried "to St. Mark’s Church, 
where they were deposited in a vault be- 
longing to the family. Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Robert Emmet, Francis B. Cutting, John 
Anthon, Com. Matthew C. Perry, Hon. 
Chas. King, Hon. Moses H. Grinnel, Jas. 
Foster, officiated as pall-bearers, and the 
hearse was followed by the officers and 
members of the St. Nicholas’ Society, with 
badges of mourning, the family of the de- 
ceased and chief mourners, and a large 
concourse of friends. 


Lrevt.-Gen. Macponaxp, C.B. 

May 31. At Aix-la-Chapelle, Lieut.- 
Gen. Macdonald, Royal Artillery, C.B. 

The deceased was present at the cap- 
ture of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1806, 
and proceeded thence on the expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, where he was twice severely 
wounded and taken prisoner. He served 
in the Peninsula and south of France 
from June, 1809, to July, 1814, including 
the battles of the Coa and Busaco, affairs 
of Redinha, Pombal, Condeixa, and Foz 
d’Arouce, battles of Fuentes d’Onor and 
Salamanca, affair of San Munos, battle of 
Vittoria, siege of San Sebastian, battles 
of the Pyrenees, affairs of the Gave 
d@’ Oleron and Aire, and battle of Toulouse. 
He also served in the campaign of 1815, 
including the battle of Waterloo, where 
he was severely wounded—and capture of 
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Paris. He received the silver war-medal 
with eight clasps. 


GEORGE BENNETT, Esq., Q.C. 

May 26. At his residence, Sodylt-hall, 
Shropshire, aged 77, George Bennett, 
Esq., Q.C. 

He was called to the bar in Ireland in 
1800, and became a Queen’s Counsel there 
in 1822. He was a distinguished advocate 
during a period when the Irish bar 
abounded in great names: his practice 
was for many years unrivalled, both in the 
equity and the common law courts. He 
was the friend and intimate of nearly all 
his illustrious contemporaries, and was 
himself one of the last remaining types 
of a great legal era. He filled for a long 
period the office of leading Crown Prose- 
cutor for Munster, and was for some time 
the “father” of the Munster bar. In 
politics he was strongly and firmly at- 
tached to Protestant principles. Mr. 
Bennett quitted the bar about seven years 
since, and went to live at his seat in Shrop- 
shire, where he spent the close of his life 
in domestic retirement. 


Mr. GrorGEe Warts. 

Recently, at Stoke Bishop, near West- 
bury, Mr. George Watts, a person in 
humble life. 

He was formerly a day-labourer in that 
parish, but having, by dint of his own 
honest exertions, raised himself in the social 
scale, he amassed sufficient funds as a 
potato-dealer to purchase several cottages, 
some situated in Stoke Bishop, others in 
the neighbouring parish of Westbury, and 
the remainder on Durdham Downs. Lat- 
terly Watts had retired from business, and 
lived on the income arising from the rent 
of his houses. Punctually every Monday 
the old man called on his tenants to re- 
ceive his rent, and was always represented 
by them as a kind and considerate land- 
lord. He recently died, leaving neither 
“kith nor kin ;” and upon opening his will 
it was found that each tenant had his own 
little cottage left to him as a legacy from 
his landlord—a legacy which, we need not 
add, was exceedingly welcome, and occa- 
sioned much joyful surprise to the fortu- 
nate recipients.— Bristol Mirror. 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 
Recently, in America, aged 60, James 
Gates Percival, a poet of some eminence. 
He was born in Kensington, Connecti- 
cut, on Sept. 15, 1795, and was the second 
son of Dr. James Percival, a physician of 
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that place, who, dying in 1807, left his 


three sons to their mother’s care. 

At the age of sixteen Percival entered 
Yale College, and in the course of four 
years was at the head of his class; during 
his course he frequently excited the com- 
mendation and interest of President 
Dwight. At this time he wrote a tra- 
gedy, “ Zamor,” which formed part of his 
college exercises. He had previously be- 
gun his poetical career by the composi- 
tion of a few fugitive verses, and, it is 
said, had written a satire while in his 
fourteenth year. In 1820 he published 
his first volume, containing the first part 
of “Prometheus,” a poem in the Spen- 
serian stanza, with a few minor pieces, 
which were well received. In the same 
year, having been admitted to the prac- 
tice of medicine, he went to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, with the intention of 
following this profession. There he en- 
gaged in literature, and in 1822 published 
“Clio,” a pamphlet of about a hundred 
pages, made up mostly of verse, to which 
a few essays were added. A second part 
followed, which was entirely of verse. 
The idea of this publication appears to 
have been borrowed from _ Irving’s 
“ Sketch-book.” 

In 1824 Dr. Percival was appointed 
an assistant-surgeon of the United States 
Army, and Professor of Chemistry at the 
West Point Military Academy, which in 
a few months he resigned, as the duties 
were more onerous than he had antici- 
pated. He was next appointed a surgeon 
in connection with the recruiting service. 

The attainments of Percival were ex- 
ceedingly varied. While at college he 
was inferior to none of his classmates in 
mathematics, yet his inclinations led him 
rather into the fields of classical litera- 
ture. He made himself a profound phi- 
lologist, and acquired a critical know- 
ledge of most of the languages of modern 
Europe, especially those of the northern 
nations; he wrote poems in the Danish, 
Hungarian, and other tongues. He as- 
sisted materially in the compilation of 
“Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language,” for which his extensive 
linguistic and scientific knowledge emi- 
nently fitted him. While engaged in 
the study of medicine, he applied himself 
with ardour to botany, and to natural 
history generally. An ardent lover of 
nature, in his frequent communings with 
her he became a geologist, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Shepherd, made a 
survey of the mineralogy and geology of 
Connecticut, his native state, his report 
of which was published in 1842. In 1854 
he was appointed State Geologist of Wis- 
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consin, and published his first Annuel 
Report in 1855. He translated “ Malte- 
brun’s Geography,” the last portion of 
which appeared in 1843. 

Percival is much less known to fame 
than he deserves to be, which may te 
attributed to the nature of his studies 
and the modesty of his nature; he never 
sought popular applause, but rather 
shrunk from it. In manners simple ard 
gentle as a child, he was shy and timid 
as a maiden, and could rarely be induecd 
to mingle in society. The companion- 
ship of one congenial mind was all he 
sought—was all he could endure. His 
habits were secluded, and called eccentric ; 
his happiness seemed all concentrated in 
the study of nature and of his favourite 
authors. Devoted to science and song, 
his life was passed in the acquisition of 
knowledge and in poetic reveries. Hav- 
ing but few personal acquaintance, he 
will scarcely be missed from the ranks 
of living poets; for few of his country’s 
authors were less known to his contem- 
poraries. 

Percival was a true poet, endowed with 
a profound sympathy for nature and hu- 
manity. His themes were liberty, love, 
and contemplation of nature, treated with 
enthusiasm, tenderness, truthfulness, and 
sympathy. Had his lot been cast among 
the oppressed peoples of Europe, rather 
than among the more favoured of his 
own country, his genius would have found 
vent in effusions that might have ranked 
with those of Beranger, Heine, or our 
own Thomas Hood, As is usual in such 
natures as his, a delicate vein of humour 
mingled with his tenderness; while he 
had a tear for the suffering, he had a 
smile for the mirthful. His productions 
will ever be popular with refined tastes, 
for they appeal to the sources of our best 
feelings, and are unsullied with affecta- 
tion or egotism: we could wish them 
more numerous ;—the capacity for pro- 
duction was unlimited, had the necessary 
stimulus been applied. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 9. At Ballarat, Australia, the Rev. 
Charles Nash, Perp. Curate, late Governor and 
Founder of the Oriental Reformatory for Adult 
Male Criminals, 9, Great Smith-street, West- 


minster. 

April 25. At Lima, Peru, aged 35, the Rev. 
Francis John Biddulph, B.A. 1843, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the British Le- 
gation and residents there. f 

May 6. Aged 67, the Rev. George Griffith 
= of Abernant w. Convil (1851), Carmarthen- 
shire. 

May 11. At Bulwell-hall, Notts, aged 69, the 
Rev Alfred — 

May 23. At Worcester, aged 30, the Rev. 


R 
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— Henry Davis, Curate of Beeden, Berk- 
shire. 

At Monkton Rectory, Dorsetshire, the Rev. 
Joseph Forster, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1838, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Winterbourne- 
Monkton (1838), and Vicar of Abbotsbury (1832), 
Dorset. 

May 28. At Hopton Castle, Salop, aged 70, 
the Rev. G. D. Pardoe, M.A., for 44 years Rec- 
tor of that parish. 

Aged 74, Rev. &. W. Estcourt, M.A., Rector of 
Long Newton, Wilts. 

May 29. Rev. E. Harden, M.A., Incumbent of 
All Saints, Norwood. 

May 30. At Trevethin Parsonage, Pontypool, 
aged 26, the Rev. Thomas Daries James, B.A., 
Curate of Gellygaer, Glamorgan: hire. 

May 31. At the Rectory, near Shaftesbury, 
Dorset, after a short illness, the Rev. W. Gane, 
Rector of Cann, otherwise Shaston St. Rumbold. 

Junel. At Meurice’s Hotel, Paris, aged 29, 
the Rev. George Alexander Innes, son of John 
Innes, Esq., of 48, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 

At the Rectory, aged 26, the Rev. William 
Robert Roberts, B.A., Rector of Panteague (1855), 
Monmouthshire. 

June 3. At Lincoln, of typhus fever, in the 28th 

ear of his age, the Rev. Charles Wiiliam 

‘offat, Michel Fellow and Chaplain of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Moffat, of Lincoln. 

June 5. At the Angel Hotel, Tiverton, the 
Rev. John Pitman, LL.B. 1808, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Broad Hempston (1807), 
and Rector of Washfield (1816), Devon. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. James Ellice, B.A. 
1808, M.A. 1811, University College, Oxford. 
Rector of Clothall (1816), Herts. 

June 6. In the 39th _ of his age, deeply 
lamented, the Rev. Richard Pike Mate, M.A, 
Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

June7. At Weymouth, aged 64, the Rev. 
William Dansey, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, B.M. 
1818, Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of Donhead 
St. Andrew (1820), and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
He was author of ‘Hore Decanicie Rurales ;”” 
** An Attempt to illustrate the Name, Title, Ori- 
gin, Privileges, &c. of Rural Deans,” 2 vols. 4to., 
1835; also, ‘A Letter to the Archdeacon of 
Sarum” on the same subject, 8vo. 1840. 

At Caen, Normandy, aged 74, the Rev. James 
Suttell Wood, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1810, Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, formerly British Chaplain at 

‘aen. 

June 8. At Hummersea, the Rev. J. E. Evans, 
formerly Pastor of the Independent Chapel, Loft- 
house, Yorkshire. 

June 13. Aged 56, the Rev. Gibbes Walker 
Jordan, Rector of Waterstock, Oxon. 

June 17. At Langholm Manse, N.B., the Rev. 
William Berry Shaw, in the 82nd year of his age, 
and the 55th of his ministry. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan, 21. Aged 67, at Port Macquarie, Com. 
James Gordon, R.N. He served under Sir 
Samuel Hood at the reduction of the islands of 
St. Lucie and Tobago, and, we believe, in the ex- 
pedition to Egypt in 1807. 

In Australia, M. Bochsa, the celebrated harpist. 
“It is some eight years since he came to this 
country, accompanied by Madame Anna Bishop, 
the wife of Sir Henry Bishop, the celebrated 
composer. Bochsa, an old man, probably over 
70 years of age, was a native of Switzerland. 
Madame Anna Bishop’s success in this country 
has not been brilliant; and, after residing a 
considerable time in California, she went with 
Bochsa to Australia, where, we have seen it 
stated, she has been living with her daughter, 
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who had married and emigrated to that part of 
the world.”—New York Herald. 

Jan, 27. At Portland, Victoria, Capt. Charles 
Berkeley, eldest son of the late Rowland Berke- 
ley, of Benefield. 

March 5. On his voyage from Calcutta to 
London, Major the Hon. Walter Hore Ruthven, 
25th Bengal Native Infantry. 

March 8. Aged 75, at Brislington, Major- 
Gen. James Cambell, late Lieut.-Col. of the 5lst 
Regt. Light Infantry. 

March 12. Aged 33, at Buenos Ayres, Charles 
William Simpson, esq. 

March 19, 1854. At Lima, Peru, of yellow fever, 
in the 33rd year of his age, Frederick, second son 
of the late Mr. James Tester, of Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn, leaving a widow and three 
children. 

March 22. At Shanghai, in his 54th year, 
Henry Shearman, esq., after a few days’ illness. 

March 31. At Capetown, James Nathaniel, 
youngest son of Peter Paterson, esq., of Park 
Lodge, Hibury New Park, Middlesex, late of 
Leyton, Essex. 

April 8. At Umritsur, Lahore, India, Major 
Anchitel Fenton Fletcher Boughey, 8lst Regt., 
son of the late Sir John Fenton Boughey, Bart., 
of Aqualate, in the county of Stafford. 

April 10. At Caleutta, aged 39, Mr. William 
Watson, of No. 9, Union-pl., Aberdeen. 

April 14. At Hynee Tal, aged 22, J. Murray 
Murray, Esq., Lieut. 6th Regt. Light Cavalry, 
A.D.C. to his Honour the Lieut.-Gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, Bengal, and eldest son of the 
late Adolphus Cottin Murray, esq., and Lady 
Murray, of Ardeley Bury, Herts. 

April 18. At Kurrachee, Scinde, aged 22, 
Maria Louisa Keith, the beloved and only dau. 
of Col. Hobson, commanding Bombay Fusiliers. 

April 21. At sea, on board the ship ‘‘ Stebon- 
heath,” from Melbourne to London, Capt. F. 
Montagu Hockings, of H.M’s 40th Regt. 

At Sunderland, aged 76, Mr. James Reed, mer- 
chant. He was one of the founders, and for 
some years secretary, of the Sunderland Literary 
and Philosophical Society. He had a taste for 
literary and antiquarian pursuits, and published 
for private circulation, ‘‘ Recollections of Altera- 
tions in Hexham Abbey Church, in a letter to 
John Fenwick, esq., F.S.A.”’ He was a native 
of Hexham, to which place his remains were re- 
moved for interment. 

April 28. At his residence, Highgate, near 
Birmingham, in his 86th year, Thomas Colmore, 
esq., the oldest representative of one of the ancient 
Warwickshire families. 

April 30. At Vittore, aged 49, Capt. (Brevet- 
Major) Thomas Longden Place. He was the 
second and last surviving of five sons of the late 
Rev. John Conyers Place, of Barnhull, Dorset. 

At the Parsonage Farm, Crewkerne, aged 52, 
Henry Hooke, esq. 

May 1. At Ferozepore, North-West Provinces, 
aged 48, Lieut.-Col. John Free, commanding 10th 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

May 4. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of yellow 
fever, William Orde Massey, Acting-Lieut. of 
H.M.’s ship ‘‘ Malacca,” eldest son of William 
Massey, esq., M.P. 

May 8. At Newmarket, aged 100 years, Anne, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Andrews, late of New- 
market, and mother of Messrs. Henry and Fuller 
Andrews, of that place. She was a most extra- 
ordinary woman for such a great age, her facul- 
ties being almost unimpaired to the last. 

May 9. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 92, Grace 
Kent, widow of the late Col. Kent, and mother of 
the late Col. W. H. Dennie, of H.M.’s 13th Regt. 
of Light Infantry. ; 

May 10th. Aged 101, Lucy Turner, widow of 
a labourer at Little Waltham, Essex, who was 
frozen to death in the fields fifty-six years ago. 
Neither time nor disease had enfeebled her facul- 
ties, and in the harvest of 1854 she was seen with 
the rest of the villagers in the gleaning-field. 
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May 13. At Plymouth, aged 69, Servington 
Savery, esq., of Hayford-hall, Devon. 

May 14, At the Hermitage, Pwllheli, aged 60, 
Lieut.-Col. William Roberts, late of the 78th 
Regiment. 

May 14. Aged 96, Mrs. Pick, of Withcote Lodge, 
Leicestershire. In early life, deceased and her 
parents were the original makers of the far- 
famed ‘Stilton cheese.” The secret of its make 
was for some time confined to the Pick family, 
who were under an engagement to sell all the 
cheese they could make to Mr. C. Thornhill, inn- 
keeper, of Stilton ; and being thus only to be ob- 
tained of him, it received the name of “ Stilton 
cheese,’’ when it would have been more properly 
called Withcote cheese, being first made in a small 
village of that name, on the eastern side of the 
county. 

May 15. At Islington, aged 42, Edward E. D. 
Grove, esq.; and a short time previous, Henry 
Dunsterville, infant son of the above. 

At his seat, Stockelsdorf, in Holstein, J. C, 
Blohm, esq., formerly of New Broad-st., London. 

May 16. Aged 56, Mr. John Winterborn, up- 
wards of 20 years surgeon, of Hackney-road, 

At Peckham, aged 58, James Lawford, esq., 
formerly of the Stock Exchange, and Exeter, 
Devon. 

At Pau, in France, after a lingering illness, 
aged 25, Jane Colgate, dau. of Mr. Henry Hol- 
man, of East Hothly, Sussex, surgeon. 

At Blake-place, Bridgewater, aged 76, John 
King, esq., formerly of Chilton Polden. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, aged 52, Frances 
Ann, the wife of Henry Spencer Papps, esq., 
formerly of Kingston-upon-Thames and Kensing- 
ton, and dau. of the late Alexander Forbes, esq., 
of Upper Woburn-place. 

At Sidmouth, Katharina Pyndar, Lady Sher- 
brooke, of Calverton-hall, Notts, widow of the 
late Gen. Sir John Coope Sherbrooke, G.C.B., 
for many years Gov.-Gen. of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and Col. of the 33rd Regt. 

Aged 29, Henrictta, wife of Rev. W. H. Cave- 
Brown, Curate of St. Mary’s, Lambeth. 

May li. At South-hill, Jane Margaret, eldest 
dau. of Thomas L. Kelly, of Lower Gardener- 
st., Dublin. R.I.P. 

At his residence, Newtown Limavady, county 
Londonderry, Lesley Alexander, esq., late of the 
llth Hussars, and eldest son of the late John 
Alexander, esq. 

At Pellamont Forest, Coote-hill, county Cavan, 
Eyre Coote, esq., J.P., third and eldest surviving 
son of the late Charles Coote, esq., of Bellamont 
Forest, Coote-hill. 

At the house of his sister, 11, Alexander-sq., 
Brompton, aged 56, Lieut.-Col. W. T. Cock- 
burn, late of the 60th Rifles. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, aged 59, William Webster, 
esq., late Capt. 16th Queen’s Lancers. 

May 18. At Leamington, aged 74, Laura, relict 
of the late Robert Vyner, esq., of Eathorpe- 
house, Warwickshire. 

At the Observatory, East Sheen, Surrey, Sophia, 
relict of the Rev. Dr. Hird, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Monxton, and Vicar 
of Ellingham, Hants. 

At his residence, Grove-house, Hoylake, Che- 
shire, after a few days’ illness, aged 55, Major- 
Gen. John Drinkwater Syers, Bengal Army. 

At Goldthorn-hill, Wolverhampton, aged 75, 
Hannah, relict of the late Mr. Thomas Smith, 
formerly of Capponfield Iron-works, Bilston, 
Staffordshire. 

At his residence on Clapham-common, aged 
85, Benjamin Harrison, esq., father of the Ven. 
Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

At Rearsby, Leicestershire, aged 73, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. N. Morgan. 

Mr. James Wilson, of Woodville, younger bro. 

. of the late Prof. Wilson. Mr. Wilson was a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, and the author of two 
well-known works, “The Rod and the Gun,” 
and “A Tour Round the North of Scotiand,” 
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May 19. At his house, in Chesham-st., Bel- 
grave-sq., William Evans, esq., of Twynersh, 
Chertsey, late Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

At Heston, near Cranford, aged 67, Joseph 
Cox, esq., formerly of Farningham, in Kent. 

At Queen’s-ter., Bayswater, John Raikes Bayly, 
esq., late of Devizes, Wilts. 

At Norwich, aged 26, William Field Bellin, 
M.D., eldest son of Benj. Bellin, esq., of that 


city. 

At Bath, aged 73, John Racey, esq., late of 
Quebec, Lower Canada. 

At Cheltenham, Georgina, wife of Col. Stirling 
Freeman Glover, and dau. of the late Gen. the 
Right Hon. Charles Henry Somerset and the 
Lady Elizabeth Courtenay, sister to the ninth 
Ear! of Devon. 

Aged 88, George Hutchinson, esq., of Whitton- 
house, Durham, and Brunton, Northumberland, 
a Deputy Lieut. for the former county, which 
honourable post he held for the last 53 years of 
his life. 

At Upeott, the seat of his uncle, T. Wre 
Harding, esq., deeply and deserved lamented, 
aged 30, Thomas Henry Harding, esq., Capt. in 
the Royal Artillery, and only surviving child of 
Lieut.-Col. Harding, of Mount Radford. 

At Vienna, aged 73, Baron Sina, the banker, 
who was one of the largest landed proprietors, and 
one of the richest men, in that part of the world. 
The deceased is said to have left property to the 
enormous amount of 40,000,000f1. (4,000,0007.), 
which is inherited by his son Simon, who has 
announced to his mercantile friends that he in- 
tends to continue the business. The new baron 
seems inclined to make good use of the enormous 
property which he has inherited, for he has — 
forwarded 40,000 florins (4,0007.) to the paris! 
priests and overseers for the benefit of the poor 
of the city. 

May 20, at Chegter, Isabella Alice, relict of 
Richard Drewe, esq., Col. of the 73rd Regiment, 
and second dau. of the late James Tyler, esq., of 
Whatton-house, in the county of Northumber- 
land 

At No. 35, Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 
79, Margaret, widow of Francis Keysell, esq., 
late of Broad-st., Bloomsbury, and youngest dau. 
of Mr. Butterfield, late of Maidenhead, Berks. 

At her residence, 10, Hertford-st., Mayfair, 
Mrs. Dent, widow of the late John Dent, esq., 
M.P. 

May 21, at Dublin, aged 45, Rich. Bourke, ~ 
At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 7 
Hrriet Jtare, relict of Dr. James Hare, jun., of 

Calder-hall, N.B. 

In Lombard-st., suddenly, in his 69th year, 
Mr. John Biddulph, clerk to Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, and Co., having a few months 
since completed a faithful service of 50 years. 

At the residence of his friend Col. Lewis, Fitz- 
william-sq. west, Dublin, aged 65, Col. Archibald 
Inglis, late of Carlingwark-house, N.B., son of 
the late Admiral Inglis, of Red-hall, near Edin- 
burgh. 

At her residence, in the Crescent, Taunton, 
aged 81, Miss Clitsome. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 54, Thomas Wor- 
thington, esq., of Sharston-hall, Cheshire. 

May 22, at Farnborough, Warwickshire, aged 
82, William [Holbech, esq. 

At Bow-lodge, Bow, aged 78, Jane Harriott, 
the beloved wife of Mr. David Saul. 

Aged 71, Mary Ann, wife George Gwilt, of 
Southwark, esq., and dau. of the late William 
Applegath, Commander of the H.E.1.C. ship 
** Europa,” and Mary his wife. 

Aged 67, William Doe Belcher, esq., Mayor of 
the borough of Abingdon. He was seven times 
mayor of his native town, to the interests of which 
he devoted many years of an energetic and useful 
life. 
At his residence, No. 10, York-gate, Regent’s- 
park, aged 74, of apoplexy, John Pinder, — 

At 19, Torrington-equare, London, aged 22, 
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Celeste Althea Armantine, wife of Robt. Law- 
rence Brooke, esq., of the United States. 

At Newton Villa, Westbourne-grove, Col. Jas. 
Lewis Basden, C.B., formerly of the 89th Foot. 

At Rathurles, near Nevagh, Ireland, the seat 
of P. Serle, esq., Ashton Benyon, esq., 63rd Regt., 
eldest son of S. Y. Benyon, esq., of Stetchworth- 
park, near Newmarket. 

At the residence of G. 8S. Payne, esq., Andover, 
Hants, Ann, relict of the late Thomas Davis, esq., 
of Abercrombie Villa, Hampstead, Middlesex. 

‘At Brighton, aged 78, Joseph Trueman, esq., 
formerly of Walthamstow. 

At Clayfield-house, Southampton, aged 56, 
Sampson Payne, esq., Mayor. 

May 23, Elizabeth, wife of F. T. Gibb, esq., of 
Greenford-lodge, Middlesex, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hughes, esq., of Hendrefellen, in 
the county of Cardigan. 

At Brewood, near Penkridge, Fanny, wife of T. 
Crean, esq., and second dau. of James Heath, 
%, of Brewood. 

t Torquay, oged 41, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. 
Wyburgh How, esq., of Nearwell, Shrews- 

ury. 

At Newark, aged 68, George Hodgkinson, so- 
licitor. 

At Hastings, aged 62, Mary Ann, widow of the 
Rev. John Horton, late rector of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark. 

At Streatham, Surrey, aged 77, Sarah, wife of 
Stephen Wilson, esq. 

At Chatteris, aged 43, Mr. Nathan Horsley. 
** During his pastorate of more than five years, 
at Zion Clapel, he had laboured with great suc- 
cess: of him it could be said emphatically, that 
*he was never weary in well-doing.’ He died, 
after long and protracted sufferings, as he had 
lived, full of hope.” 

May 2A, at Forest-hill, Sydenham, Elin, wife of 
John Iliffe, esq., of 2, Bedford-row, London. 

At 48, Russell-sq., the house of his son-in-law, 
Dr. Birkett, aged 68, Benjamin E. Batley, esq., 
late of the Grove, Blackheath. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 69, Wm. Fraser, 
ae of Skipness. 

t Cheltenham, aged 35, Charlotte Eliza, widow 
of the late James Thomson, esq., of Langside, 
near Glasgow. 

At the residence of her son, George De Morgan, 
esq., of No. 28, Dawson-place, Bayswater, aged 
81, Elizabeth, widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
John De Morgan, E.1.C.S. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 56, Wm. Knight, 
esq., late of Reading, Berks. 

At the house of her sister, Miss Lee, Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell, Ann, wife of James Astley Hall, 
esq., of Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

At Sheperdine, Gloucestershire, aged 61, 
—_. wife of Andrew Buchan, esq., of the 
Rhymney Iron-works, Monmouthshire. 

At Southampton, Samuel Hunt, esq., late of 
Devonport. 

At Portisham, Dorset, aged 78, Augusta Sarah 
Masterman Hardy, youngest dau. of Joseph 
Hardy, esq., and the last surviving sister of the 
late Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
bart., G.C.B. 

At Northernhay-street, Exeter, aged 39, Mary 
Margaret, wife of Dr. Wm. Thomson, late of 51, 
Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq., London. 

At the Victoria Hotel, Malaga, Spain, aged 50, 
Abraham Worley, esq., of Hampton-court. 

May 25 At Teignmouth, aged 37, Capt. Thos. 
Sargent Little, late 10th Hussars. 

Mary, only dau. of the late H. Brougham, esq., 
of Brougham, Westmoreland, and sister of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham. 

At Cranfield, Beds, aged 27, John Burney, esq. 

May 26. At Glenuske, Monmouthshire, the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, Samuel Homfray, esq., 
aged 86, Margaret, widow of Lorenzo Stable, esq., 
late of Stanmore, in the county of Middlesex. 

At Ruyton-hall, Shropshire, aged 40, Helen 
Bird Harington, duu. of the late John Herbert 
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Harington, esq., formerly Memb. of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal. 

At Brixton, aged 59, Ralph Byne, esq., youngest 
and only surviving son of the late Rev. Henry 
Byne, formerly rector of Carshalton, Surrey. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth, wife of John Henry Shore, 
esq., of Whatley-Combe, Somersetshire, and 

voungest dau. of the late Richard Pack, esq., of 
‘lore-house, Northamptonshire. 

Off Spithead, on her way from Western 
Australia, Isabella, wife of Com.-Gen. Mends, 
and dau. of the late Capt. Creighton, of the 11th 
Dragoons, and grand-dau. of the late Admiral Sir 
Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B. 

At Malvern, Worcestershire, Susan, widow of 
the late George Gordon, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Bethnal-house, Bethnal-green, aged 57, after 
17 years’ confinement in that lunatic asylum, Mr. 
Edward Tilke, late of Sidmouth, Devon. 

Aged 80, Lydia, widow of the late John Good- 
liff, esq., of Braham Farm, near Ely. 

At Blackheath, aged 81, John May, esq., the 
friend and correspondent of Robert Southey. The 
Poet Laureate was particularly attached to Mr. 
May, and dedicated to him his poem on the 
* Battle of Waterloo.” Mr. May was for many 
years a Director of the Equitable Assurance Comp. 

At his residence, 14, Fitzroy-sq., aged 65, Rich. 
Barker, esq. 

At Nea-house, Christchurch Hants, aged 65, 
Lieut.-Col. Wm. Gordon Cameron, K.H., J.P. 
He was eldest son of Gen. Cameron, of the East 
India Company’s service, and was born at Chunar, 
on the 14th of June, 1790. Entering the Army 
early in life, he was in the Grenadier Guards 
during the latter years of the Peninsular War, 
and was wounded at Barossa. Col. Cameron was 
attached to the staff of Wellington at Waterloo. 
The loss of his right arm and other severe wounds 
in that memorable battle incapacitated him from 
further active service. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Brev.-Maj. Jno. Gore 
Ferns, late of her Majesty’s 76th Regt., eldest son 
of the late T. Burgh Ferns, esq., county Dublin. 

May 27. At Kensington, aged 77, David Spence, 
esq., formerly of Arlington-st., Piccadilly. 

At Southsea, after a short illness, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hope, wife of Capt. James Hope, C.B., and 
dau. of Charles Lord Kinnaird. 

At Westminster, William Webb, esq., assistant- 
secretary of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
in whose employment he had been for 25 years. 

May 28. At 5, Bloomfield-road, Maida-hill, 
Ann, the wife of Col. Cater, Royal Artillery. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 80, Mrs. Elliott. 

At Stockwell, aged 27, Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Frederick Heath, esq., eldest dau. of Frederick 
Devon, esq., of Kennington-park. 

At Blue-Bridge House, Halsted, Essex, aged 
63, Benjamin Gilson, esq. 

At Winchester, from the effects of illness con- 
tracted in the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
26, Capt. George Trevelyan John, 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Margate, T. J. Coakley, esq., of Westbourne- 
ter. North, Hyde-park, late of New Bond-st. 

At her residence, Chester, aged 60, Eliza, relict 
of William Morgan, esq., of Ravensdale, county 
Kildare, and dau. of the late William Seddon, esq., 
of Acres-field, near Manchester. 

At her residence, in the New Kent-road, Nancy, 
wife of Capt. Lean, R.N., H.M.’s Emigration 
Officer for the Port of London. 

At his residence, Greenhithe, aged 65, Col. Walt. 
Elphinstone Lock, late Royal Artillery, eldest 
surviving son of the late Vice-Admiral Lock, of 
Haylands, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

May 29, At Folkestone, aged 79, General John 
Francis Birch, C.B., Royal Engineers. 

At Bocking, near Braintrec, Essex, aged 26, 
James, youngest son of the late Robert Rolfe, 


esq. ° 
At Chelsea, aged 55, Sarah Abraham Kennard, 
youngest dau. of the late Mrs. Kennard. 
At the residence of his brother-in-law, George 
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Bailey Toms, Westfield, Reigate-hill, aged 21, 
Felix Sidney Gunn, youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Guan, 

At Berrylands, Surbiton, aged 39, Alfred Lang, 
esq., architect. 

At Hayes, Middlesex, Capt. J. W. Carleton, 
formerly of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. Capt. 
Carleton was better known as ‘‘ Craven,” the 
writer on sporting subjects. 

At Beverley, aged 68, Margaret, wife of Edward 
Boguurst, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 29, William Clune Hel- 
sham Candler, Captain, late 40th regt., Adj. 
Royal Brecon Rifles, only son of Capt. W. H. 
Candler, Kilkenny Fusileers. 

At Bene’t House, Newmarket-road, aged 53, 
John Foster, esq., late of Cherry hinton. 

At Joshen Bank, Kelso, aged 87, Mary Anne 
Hepburne, dau. of the late Robert Hepburne, 
esq., of Clerkington, and relict of the late John 
Swinton, esq., of Swinton. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Edward Fuller, esq., 
late of Carleton Hall, in Suffolk. 

May 30, at Chelsea, aged 52, Sabina Stirling 
Burgess, relict of the late H. W. Burgess, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Philip Gilbert, esq., of 
Earl’s-court, Old Brompton. 

t St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Ann Helen, widow 
of the late Major George Cuninghame, Bengal 
army, and eldest daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Joseph O’Halloran, G.C.B. 

At Brotton, in Cleveland, aged 43, Mr. George 
Batty, formerly of 174, Aldersgate-st., London. 

At Warwick, aged 66, Letitia, widow of the 
late Kelynge Greenway ,» esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late John Neale, esq., of Willowyards, 
North Britain. 

At Guernsey, aged 63, Isabella Vardon, wife of 
John Bonamy, esq. 

At 26, Cecil-st., Strand, suddenly, aged 66, 
Mr. John Barton Griffiths. 

At Stockton-house, aged 88, Harry Biggs, esq., 
the oldest magistrate in the county of Wilts. 

May 31, at his residence, 17, Soho-sq., aged 
50, in consequence of a fall from his horse, Daniel 
Sharpe, esq., F.R. and L.S., and President of 
the Geological Society. 

At his lodgings, in Dover-st., the Hon. Hugh 
Edwards, of the Island of Antigua. 

At Gressenhall, East Dereham, aged 64, Anna 
Penelope, wife of Thomas Hastings, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Benjamin Crofts, and granddau of 
the late Rev. Benjamin Crofts, for 52 years rector 
of Gressenhall. 

At Shepton Mallet, aged 82, Mr. James Parfitt, 
for nearly fifty years organist of the church. He 
was very highly respected and much regretted. 
He was blind from his birth. 

In Sloane-st., Chelsea, aged 70, George Bague, 
esq., Capt. R.N., Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. 
for the county of Middlesex. 

June 1, late of China-terrace, Kennington- 
road, aged 71, William Bunbury Lavers, esq. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, aged 39, William 
John Hickes, esq., son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Hickes, C.B., Bombay Army, deeply lamented. 

At Bristol, aged 20, Margaret Frances, only 
dau. and last surviving child of the late Robert 
Rankin, esq., formerly Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone. 

The Lady Elizabeth Hervey, eldest dau. of the 
Earl Jermyn, M.P. 

At Dursley, aged 75, N. 
Maidenhead. 

At Ryde, aged 37, the wife of the Rev. R. H. 
Smith, of Surbiton, Surrey. 

June 2, at Gloucester-crescent north, Hyde- 
park, aged 65, Henry Cobb, esq. 

Ann, wife of F. J. Dellew, esq., Capt. (retired 
list) E.1I.C.S., and dau. of the late Simon 
Temple, esq., formerly of Hylton Castle, county 
Durham. 

Aged 72, Mr. Francis Reavens, many years in 
the oflice of Her Majesty's Exchequer of Pleas. 


Addison, esq., of 
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At her residence, No. 9, Lansdowne east, Bath, 
Maria Mary Ann, relict of the late Major William 
Buttanshaw, of the Bengal Army. 

Aged 49, Mr. Richard Capel Lambe, of 96, Grace- 
church-st. 

At the Elms, Tunbridge, Kent, aged 50, John 
Clarke Chaplin, esq. 

Aged 70, Mr. Thomas Carter, of Eddlethorpe, 
near Malton. The deceased occupied a position 
of great responsibility and trust in connexion 
with the hunting establishment of the late Sir 
Mark Masterman Sykes, and the present Sir 
Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere Hall, for nearly fifty 
years, during which period he enjoyed continu- 
ously their confidence and esteem. 

At Fordingbridge, aged 71,John Blakeman. He 
was staff-sergeant of the Pensioners of the Salis- 
bury district. The deceased began his military 
career in the 3rd, or Prince of Wales's Dragoon 
Guards, in which regiment he served upwards of 
26 years: three years as a private, seven as cor- 
poral, and the remainder as sergeant, and was 
discharged with a pension for his long service, 
many years of which were spent on the Penin- 
sula, and was with his gallant corps in four 
general engagements, viz., ‘‘ Toulouse,” ‘‘ Vit- 
toria,” ‘* Albuera,” and ‘‘ Talavera,” for which 
he received a silver medal and clasps. On his 
retirement from active service he was appointed 
to the rank of drill-sergeant in the Fordingbridge 
troop of Yeomanry Cavalry. He was also 
vernor of the union, which situation he held 14 
years, when he resigned his trust, being incapa- 
citated by old age, since which time he lived a 
retired life, and was highly respected by all who 
knew him. 

June 3. At Charlton, Middlesex, aged 67, Edw. 
Hetherington, esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 76th 
Regiment. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 37, Henry William 
Maxwell Lyte, esq.,"eldest son of the late Rev. 
H. J. Lyte, Birsham, Devon; and of his wife, 
Anna, dau. of the Rev. H. Maxwell, D.D., Falk- 
land, county Monaghan. 

At Fulbourn Rectory, near Cambridge, Mary 
Annie, wife of the Rev. F. R. Hall, D.D. 

Sarah Ann, wife of Mr. Jolm Billinghurst, of 
Holland-road, Brixton. 

June 4, At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, aged 70, John 
Eames, esq. 

At Streatley Vicarage, Berks, ane Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. James Robert Burge: 

At Peckham-rye, aged 90, Miss M.. aan Cofield. 

At Hampton, near Bath, George Townsend 
Browne, esq., youngest son of the late Rt. Hon. 
Col. Arthur Browne, M.P. for the county of Mayo, 
and grandson of the first Earl of Altamont. 

At Pitsea, Essex, aged 48, Matilda J. Catherine 
Edwardes, wife of the Rev. L. Tucker Edwardes. 

At Woodstock, aged 52, Benjamin Holloway, 
esq., solicitor. 

At his house, Eaton-sq., Rich. Gardner, esq., 
M.P. for Leicester. 

At 71, Portland-place, deeply regretted, aged 
79, Eliz. Theodosia, wife of Chas. Prater, esq. 

At Feltham, Middlesex, aged 46, Mary Ann, 
wife of Edmund Phillips, esq. 

At her residence, Seamore-place, May: fair, the 
Right Hon. Lady Agnes Buller. 

At Southend, Harriet, relict of John Bayntun 
Scratton, esq., of Milton’ Hall, Prittlewell, Essex. 

Aged 90, William Wilmot, esq., youngest son 
of Sir Robert Wilmot, Ist Bart. of Osmaston, in 
the county of Derby. 

June 5. Aged 62, J. Mollady, esq., of Warwick. 

At 39, Cross-st., Islington, a aged 80, Henry 
Williams, esq., of Trearddur, in the county of 
Anglesea. 

At the Western Dispensary, Tothill-st., West- 
minster, aged 46, Mr. Wm. Hen. Firth, upwards 
of 22 years apothecary to the above institution. 

At Newport, Salop, aged 66, Mr. Thurstans, 
solicitor. 

Before Sebastopol, aged 17 years and a half, 
Edw. Dickson Ricard, Luasign im the 18th Royal 
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Irish Regt., and eldest son of Capt. E. Ricard, 
late of the 75th and 73rd Regts. 

At his residence, 25, Brompton-sq., aged 73, 
Robert Brown, esq., Paymaster, Royal Navy. 

At Bath, aged 34, Sophia, wife of James Tun- 
stall, M.D. 

Aged 20, Richard Charles Hasler, Lieut. R.N., 
second surviving son of Richard Hasler, esq., of 
Aldingbourne House, Ch'e rester. 

At Paris, aged 70, Samuel Gurney, of Upton, 
Essex. Mr. Gurney was head of the large bill- 
discounting house of Overend, Gurney, and Co., 
and, at the time of his death, was on his way 
home from Nice, where he had been spending 
some months. 

June 6, At Lakenham, Norwich, Alice, wife of 
the Rev. Henry R. Nevill. 

At his residence, Moor Court, Hertfordshire, 
aged 78, James Davies, esq. 

At Berne, Louisa Georgina, wife of Sir J. Wm. 
Hort, of Hortland House, county of Kildare, 
Part., and dau. of the late Sir John Caldwell, 
Bart., of Castle Caldwell, county Fermanagh. 

Aged 75, Major-Gen. James Campbell, late of 
the 5lst Regt. Light Infantry. 

June 7. At Winchester, Mr. W. Perrier, for- 
merly one of the lay-vicars in the cathedral of 
that city, the bells of which, on his interment, 
rang muffled peals. 

At High Beech, Essex, aged 78, Mary, widow 
of the late Mr. Serjeant Arabin, and sister of the 
late Sir Henry Meux, Bart. . 

Aged 40, Maria Catharine, wife of F. A. Bur- 
dett Bonney, surgeon, Knightsbridge, and eldest 
daughter of the late William Ralfts, esq., Old 
Brentford. 

At New Fletton, Peterborough, aged 44, John 
Charles George Davies, esq. 

At Onslow-square, aged 76, Euphrasia, widow 
of Thomas Haworth, esq., of Barham-wood, 
Herts. 

At Hanover, aged 83, Sir Julius Hartman, 
K.C.R., General of artillery, well known in Eng- 
land for his ci:tinguished services in the King’s 
German Legioa in the Peninsular war, and his 
intimate friendship with the late Duke of Wel- 
lington. Only a few days before his death the 
general was created a baron of the kingdom of 
Hianover, as a special mark of distinction con- 
ferred by the King, it being, moreover, the only 
time this honour has been granted during the 
present reign. 

June8. At Me!combe-villa, Weymouth, aged 71, 
William Turton, esq., a magistrate of the county 
of Dorset. 

Aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Duncan McLeod, Bengal 
Engineers, of No. 3, Clifton-place, Hyde-park, 
president of the board of directors of the London 
agency of the Agra bank. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, aged 68, Francis King 
Eagle, esq , bencher of the Middle Temple, jus- 
tice of the peace for the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and judge of the county courts of Suf- 
folk. Mr. Eagle. who was the second son of the 
late Robert Eagle, esq., of Lakenheath, graduated 
at Cambridge as LL.B. in 1809, the year of Baron 
Alderson’s A. I. degree. He was called to the bar 
in the same year, and attended the Norwich 
circuit for many years, his highest reputation 
being as a tithe lawyer, in which subject he had 
made great research. He married, rather late in 
life, Maria Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir James Blake, Bart., of Langham Hall, who 
survives him, and by whom he leaves one son. 

At Armagh, Capt. John Robert Graham Patti- 
son, 2nd Warwick regiment, formerly captain in 
Her Majesty's 10th regiment, in which he served 
through all the late war in India, only son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Alexander Hope Pattison, K.I1., 
commander of the forces in the Bahamas. 

June9 At Sendhurst Grange, aged 18, Geor- 
gina Laura, daughter of the Hon. Francis Scott, 


M.P. 








At Neweistle-on-Tyne, aged 75, Ann Mitchell, 
rilict of Noel Thomas Smith, M.D. 
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In Wiu!lton-place, aged 52, Harriett, widow of 
the lite Admiral Colin Campbell, of Ardpatrick, 
Argyleshire, N.B. 

At 27, Ashley-place, Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Francis Synge, esq., of Glanmore Castle, and 
last surviving sister of the late Gen. Sir John 
Taylor, K.C.B. 

Aged 39, William Henry Galsworthy, esq., 
surgeon, eldest son of Silas Galsworthy, esq., of 
52, George-street, Portman-square. 

At Versailles, where he had been some time 
living in a state of complete obscurity, a person- 
age who has a name in history—Count de Bom- 
belles, who, after Napoleon I. and the Count de 
Niepperg, was the third husband of Marie 
Louise. 

June 10. At 75, Eccleston-sq., Alicia, wife of 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. 

At Oxford, aged 4 months, Margaret, dau. of 
the Rev. Frederick Bulley, D.D., President of 
Magdalen College. 

At his house in Upper Eaton-st., aged 90, 
William Wilmot, esq. 

At Great Linford Rectory, Bucks, Elizabeth, 
widow of Samuel Sharpe, esq., and eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Teale, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At 109, Eaton-place, Sutherland Hall Suther- 
land, esq. 

Aged 71, Mary, relict of John Legh, esq., of 
High Legh, Chester. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
James Kelly, Churton-house, Belgrave-road, 
London, Elizabeth Clarinda, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Minchin, esq., of Holywell House, Hants, 

At the residence of his parents, No. 13, Para- 
gon, New Kent-road, aged 38, Alfred Alexander 
Jones, esq., solicitor, of No. 9, Quality-cowt, 
Chancery-lane. 

June ll. At Newton St. Cryes, near Exeter, 
Lieut.-Col. John Allen Ridgway, who served in 
the 95th foot (Rifle Brigade) during the Penin- 
sular War, and at Waterloo. 

At Sevenoaks, Elizabeth Mackie, wife of Patrick 
Pauton, M.D., Glocester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
London. 

At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Emily, wife of 
Major-Gen, IF. 8. Hawkins, C.B., Bengal Army. 

At Berlin, aged 76, Prof. Friedrich Heninrich 
Von der Hagen, the well-known editor of the 
Minnesinger, the Nibelungeulied, the Helden- 
buck, and other works relating to the study of 
Old German Literature. In that department of 
literature he was one of the early pioneers, and 
his great merits will not easily be forgotten. 

Mary, relict of the Rev. Lebbeus Charles Hum- 
frey, rector of Laughton, Leicester, and dau. of 
the late Rev. John Swan, vicar of Carlton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

June 12. 
James Dawn, esq., and dau. 
Tayler, 

At Swainston, Isle of Wight, the seat of Sir 
John Simeon, Bart., aged 30, Edmund Rodney 
Pollexfen Bastard, esq., of Killey, Devon. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Rear-Admiral Thomas 
Prickett. He entered the Navy when only 10 
years of age as first-class volunteer, on board the 
“Borer” sloop, commanded by his father, and 
rose through the various grades of midshipman, 
sub-lieutenant, and in 1807, as first-lieutenant of 
the ‘* Elk,’”’ was engaged in some boat actions in 
the West Indies. As Captain of the ‘ Teaser,” 
14, in 1814, he took an American privateer of 
superior foree. After the declaration of peace 
he was employed on the coast of Africa, and re- 
tired in 1846. His father served the country 
with zeal for upwards of fifty years, and, like his 
son, owed his promotion to merit alone. 

June 13. Charles Henry Beddoes, esq., Com- 
mander, of the Royal Navy. 

Aged 55, Arthur Barron, of the Inner Temple, 
ister-at-law, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge. 

Mr. George Dennes, of Great Vine-st., Regent- 
st., third son of the late T. M. Dennes, esq., of 


At Bath, Frances Phillips, widow of 
of Lieut.-Col. 
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Basham Hall, and Kettlestone, in the county of 
Norfolk. 

At Woolwich, aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Thomas 
Paterson, Col.-Commandant of the 5th Battalion 
Royal Artillery. 

June 14. Aged 76, Richard Langford, esq., 
of Thrussington, Leicestershire. 

At Lambeth, aged 47, Mr. Henry Hill, late 
Premier Viola, Royal Italian Opera. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Rachel, widow of the 
late Hon. Andrew Ramsay. 

At Limegrove, Putney, aged 87, Lady St. 
Aubyn. 

At Withwood, near Birmingham, aged 82, 
Joseph Willmore, esq. 

In Great Coram-street, aged 62, Lieut. George 
Read, R.N., and K.T.S. Lieut. Reed was actively 
employed on various services from the year 1806 
till 1832, when he retired upon half-pay. 

June 15. At Reading, aged 41, Joshua Brown, 
esq. 

‘Ke Kensington, Sophia Pitt, dau. of the late 
Sir Christopher Sweedland. 

Maria, wife of John M. Morton, esq. 

At Woodbridge, aged 90, Frances, widow of 
James Pulham, esq. 

At Dilton Marsh, Westbury, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. W. Merriman. 

At Kensington, aged 76, Harriet Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the late John Winstanley, esq., of Lloyd’s. 

At 10, Portland-pl., aged 19, Matilda Jane, 
second dau. of Thomas B. Horsfall, esq., M.P. 


At Gainswood, near Demopolis, Alabama, the 
residence of Gen. Nathan B. Whitfield, Eliza Y., 
daughter of J. J. Robertson, D.D. 

June 16, At 52, Wimpole-st., Thomas Poynder, 
esq., of Hillmarton-lodge, Wilts. 

Lieut.-Col. Wemyss Thomas Cockburn, late 
60th Rifles. 

At Millbrook, Southampton, aged 28, Ellen, 
wife of Robert G. Bassett, esq., solicitor. 

June 17, At Lambeth, Dr. Thomas S. Holland, 
late Assistant-Physician, Renkioi Civil Hospital. 

At Heronden, Kent, aged 38, William Peel 
Croughton, esq. 

At Thrapston, aged 67, William Hunt, esq. 

In Pimlico, aged 65, Mr. U. King, Usher of the 
Queen’s Yeomen of the Guard. 

Aged 58, Col. Thomas Arscott Lethebridge, 
Royal Artillery. 

At her residence, Midhurst, aged 66, Mary, 
widow of the late Samuel Owtram Bacon, esq., 
and daug. of the late Rev. Richard Pritchett, 
A.M., rector of Layham, Suffolk. 

June 18. At Sparsholt Vicarage, aged 16, 
Emily Susan, the second dau. of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Stewart. 

At Kensington, Catherine, wife of Augustus G. 
Stapleton, esq. 

At Harrowgate, aged 68, Mary, relict of the 
late Joseph 'Thackwray, esq., of Harrowgate. 

At No. 14, Georgiana-st, Camden-town, aged 
75, Robert Nettles Croker, M.D., H.E.I.C.’s 
Service. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 











Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
: S S13S le ales ‘ ° 5 

weer entng & § 8! 33 | 28/2 ZPZ| a | 2 | 2 |g 

Saturday, [& -Ulosg los los lo z/&3! & a 5 RS 
PQs a gi*8|/%s Dl = mS a ¢ a 
May 24 . 524] 152] 183] 153 | 29 | — | 1041 1861 
» Sl. 505 | 149] 179] 170 | 24 | — | 1027 787 | 791 | 1578 
June 7. 521 | 184] 172] 160| 28] 3] 1068 866 | 881 | 1747 
» 14 .} 460] 168] 193] 164] 37] 4 | 1027] 823] 749 | 1572 



































AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 21. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
68 3 39 4 23 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
44 3 42 1 39 7 


PRICE OF HOPS. 
Sussex Pockets, 37. Os. to 51. Os.—Kent Pockets, 37. ‘3s. to 67. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 21. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 51. 15s.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 17. 8s.—Clover, 62. 5s. to 67. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BE aiccvccpteSodemeueel Od. to 5s. Od. | 
Mutton 2d. to 5s. 2d. 
Ec. sccsunastioassanee 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
WE csksccsoss Od. to 4s. 10d. 
OS Eee: 4d. to 6s. Od. 





Head of Cattle at Market, Junr 16. 


I os osspnciincas 3,979 Calves 310 
Sheep and Lambs 24,500 Pigs 380 


COAL MARKET, June 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib. 15d. to 16d. Wethers, 13d. to 14d. Combing, 12d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From May 31 to June 30, 1856, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ad bo . : slAd & ms 





iss 
os 


melt 
Ax 


Weather. 


Night 


11 o’clock 





in. pts. 
29, 81 |/fair, cloudy fair 

, 75 |\cldy.fr.hvy.sh. do. cloudy 

, 58 |ido. heavy rain é eldy. hvy. rain 

» 58 Iido. rain 
30, 11 }ido. é do. cloudy 
29, 75 |/do. heavy rain|| 1: fair 

» 77 |ido. do. cloudy 

, 90 |\fair cldy. rain, fair 

, 96 |icloudy, fine fine, eldy. rain 
30, 04 |/fine ¢ y 4 ||rain 

» 15|ido, hvy.rain,thun. 

, 21}\do. cloudy : fair 

» 24//do. 2 E fine, cloudy 

, 13 cloudy cloudy, fair 

, 09 ico. fine 

| 





on 
aa ° 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Sper | 3per | New / rong | India | India. | Ex. Bills 


Cent. Cent. | 3 per sat 
Reduced. (Consols.| Cent. |4@uities.| Stock. | Bonds. £1000. 








93% 94% 94 2344 
934 94§ | 944 ; 
933 943 | 942 . =————=| 2 dis, 4 pm. 
933 945 944 ; 2344 
933 94§ | 943 2344 | 3 pm. 5 pm. 
934 944 94 3 pm. 
934 943 94 ‘ 1 pm. 3 pm. 
934 944 94 |————_| 2343 | 1 pm. 7 pm. 
93 944 933 |——_——-| 236 4 pm. 6 pm. 
93% 943 | 933 2333 |__| 6 pm. 
934 944 | 93} : 2 pm. 8 pm. 
933 945 943 6 pm. 6 pm. 
935 943 3 6 pm. 
94 |——!| 94} 
944 |——/ 943 6 pm. 
945 944 7 pm. 
94 943 9 pm. 9 pm. 
94 944 
943 94¢ 10 pm. 8 pm. 
94} 9% =|-—— 11 pm. 7 pm. 
94§ 95 13 pm. 9 pm. 
943 953 10 pm. | 10pm. 
944 95 1l pm. | 10 pm. 
944 95 11 pm. 
945 954 14pm. | 10pm. 
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